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PREFACE 

TO THE THIRTY-FIRST EDITION. 

The steady dem«id for thirty editions of this work, 
during the last twenty years, has called for frequent re- 
visions, lest it should fall behind the state of the science. 
In making the present revision — so rapidly has geology ad- 
vanced of late — we found it desirable to rewrite nearly the 
whole, as we have done. We have also modified the plan 
not a little, to give it greater unity. Some of the old 
Sections have been left out, but more new ones added. 
The wood-cut illustrations have been increased from 208 
to 418. 

We have tried to reduce the size of the work, by leaving 
out every thing not indispensable. But the great amount 
of new matter and pf new illustrations, as well as the ex- 
pansion of the tjrpography to improve the appearance, have 
well nigh thwarted our efforts. We are aware that teach- 
ers sometimes can not find time to carry their pupils 
throu^ the whole of a science which so abounds in facts 
and important applications as does geology. Two methods 
have been adopted by authors to meet this difficulty. One 
is, to leave out a large part of the science, and retain only 
the most striking and brilliant parts. But this is too much 
like attempting to perform the play of Hamlet with Ham- 
let left out. And teachers and pupils ought to know, that 
the study of such abridgments does not make them ac- 
quainted with geology, which still remains to be learned. 
We prefer to give a condensed view of the whole subject, 
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and to designate the parts most important to be thoroughly 
studied, by a larger type. We have often, too, placed the 
most difficult reasoning in small type, that the tether may 
allow those pupils not mature enough to master it to pass 
over it. He can also, when necessary, do the same with 
some whole sections ; say Part I., Section 6, on Metamor- 
phism ; Part II., Section 3, the Laws of PaleBontology ; 
and Section 4, the Inferences from the facts ; although in 
truth these parts, to those who mean to master the whole 
subject, are indispensable. Part IV., on Economical 
Geology, can also be omitted, as well as Part V., on 
American Geology. And it may be that some might prof- 
itably study the descriptive and phenomenal parts of the 
subject, who are too young to understand its religious ap- 
plications in Part III. Thus while we present the whole 
subject, both for the sake of teachers and private individ- 
uals who wish to study the science, we put it into such a 
shape that it can be accommodated to the age and time of 
the pupil, and also lead him to see that until he has mas- 
tered the whole, he does not understand geology. 

In this revision I have associated with me my youngest 
son, who has borne a large share in the work. As assist- 
ant in the geological survey of Vermont, a large part of * 
the last three years has been devoted by him to the study 
of the rocks in the mountains, and in writing out their de- 
scriptions. Should it happen, as most likely it will, that 
this is the last revision of the work I shall ever niake, and 
he should survive me, I trust he will be found fully com- 
petent to keep the work up to the advancing state of the 
science, should the public call for its continued publication. 

Edwabd Hitchcock. 

AUBBBSr, JWM 1, I860. 
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INTRODUCTOBY NOTICE 



TO ▲ VOKKIR XDRI0V 

Bt dr. J. FTE SMITH, OF LONDON. 

Iv a manner unexpected and remarkable, the opportonitj has 
been presented to me of bearing a public testimony to the yalue 
of Dri Hitchcock's Tolume, Elemmixtaby Gboloot. This is 
gratifying, not only because I feel it an honor to myself but 
much more as it excites the hope that, by this recommendation, 
theological students, many of my younger brethren in the evan- 
gelical ministry, and serious christians in general, who feel the 
duty of seeking the cultivation of their own minds, may be in- 
duced to study this book. For them it is peculiarly adapted, as 
it presents a comprehensive digest of geological facts and the the- 
oretical truths deduced from them, disposed in a method admira- 
bly perspicuous, so that inquiring persons may, without any dis- 
couraging labor, and by anploying the diligence which will bring 
its own reward, acquire such a knowledge of this science as cannot 
£ul of being eminently beneficial. It is no exaggeration to affirm 
that Geology has close relations to every branch of Natural His- 
tory and to all the physical sciences, so that no district of that 
vast domain can be cultivated without awakening trains of thought 
leading to geological questions ; and, conversely, the prosecution 
of knowledge in this department, cannot fail to excite the desire 
and to disclose the methods of making valuable acquisitions to the. 
benefit of human life^ In our day, through every degree of ex- 
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tcnsJ7eness, from the perambulation of a parish to the exploring 
of an empire, TRAVSLiNa has become a ^^ universal passion," and 
action too. Within a very Cew years, the interior of every conti-? 
nent of the earth has been surveyed with an intelligence and ac- 
curacy beyond all example. Who can reflect, for instance, upon 
the activity now so vigorously put forth, for introducing European 
civilization, the arts of peace, the enjoyment of security, and the 
iitiuence of the most benign religion, into the long sealed terri- 
toiies of Cential Asia, and not be filled with astonishment and 
delightful anticipation? Similar labors are in progress upon, 
points and in directions innumerable, reaching to the heart of all 
tlie other vast regions of the globe ; and the men to whom we 
owe so much, and from whom so much more is justly expected, 
are geologists, as well as transcendent naturalists in the other 
departments. Whoever would run the same career must possess 
tlr.i same qualifications. Even upon the smallest scale of provincial 
tiaveling for health, business or beneficence, acquaintance with 
natural objects opens a thousand means of enjoyment and use- 
fulness. 

The spirit of these reflections bears a peculiar application to 
the ministers of the gospel. To the pastors of rural congregations, 
1.0 means of recreating and preserving health are comparable to 
these and their allied pursuits ; and thus, also, in many temporal 
respects, they may become benefactors to their neighbors. In 
large towns the establishment of libraries, lyceums, botanic 
g rdens, and scientific associations, is rapidly diffusing a taste for 
these kinds of knowledge. It would be a perilous state for the 
interests of religion, that " precious jewel" whose essential char* 
r ters are "wisdom, knowledge, and joy," if its professional 
1 achers should be, in this respect, inferior to the young and in- 
( liring members of their congregations. For those excellent men 
v. ho give their lives to the noblest of labors, a work which would 
honor angels, " preaching among the heathen the unsearchable 
riches of Christ ;"a competent acquaintance with natural objects, is 
of signal importance, for both safety and usefulness. Tbey should 
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be able to distinguish mineral and vegetable prodacts, so as to 
guard against the pernicious and determine the salubrious ; and 
very often geological knowledge .will be found of the first utility 
in fixing upon the best localities for missionary stations ; nor can 
they be insensible to the benefits of which they may be the agents, 
by communicating discoveries to Europe or the United States of 
America. 

To answer these purposes, and especially in the hands of the 
intelligent and studious ministers of Christ, this work of Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock appears to me especially suited. Though 1 
fatter myself that I have studied with advantage the best English 
treatises on Geology, and find ever new improvement and pleasure 
from them; and have also paid some attention to French and 
German books of this class ; I think it no disparagement to them 
to profess my conviction that, with the views just mentioned, this 
is the book which I long to see brought into extensive use. The 
plan on which it is composed, is different from that of any other, 
so far as I know, iu such a manner and to such a degree, that it 
is not an opponent or rival to any of them. Yet, in this arrange- 
ment of the matter, there is no affectation : all is plam, consecu- 
tive, and luminous. It is more comprehensive with regard to tho 
various relations and aspects of the science, than any one book 
with which I am acquainted ; and yet, though within so moderate 
limits, it does not disappoint by unsatisfactory brevity or evasive 
generalities. Such is the impression made upon me by the first 
edition of the *^ Elementary Geology,** and I cannot entertain a 
doubt but that the ample knowledge and untiring industry of the 
authot will confer every practicable improvement upon his pio- 
posed new edition. 

I received a deep conviction of the Professor's extraordinary 
merits, from his ^' Report" upon the Geology, Botany, and Natu- 
ral History generally, of the Province of Massachusetts, made by 
the command of the State government ; a large volume, published 
in 1833, and the second edition in 1835 ; and from his papers in 
the ^American Biblical Repository,** which Were of great service 
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to me in compoaing a book on ^ The Relation between the Holy 
Scriptures and some parts of Geological Science." But I did not 
till recently know that he was a '^fiBdthfol brother and fellow- 
laborer in the gospel of Christ.'' An edifying manifestation of 
this, it has been my privilege to receive in Dr. Hitchcock's '* Es- 
say and Sermon on the Lessons taught by Sickness," prefixed to 
^' A Wreath for the Tomb, or Extracts from Eminent Writers on 
Death and Eternity." It is my earnest prayer that great bless- 
ings from the God of all grace may attend the labors of my hon- 
ored friend. 

J. PTB SMITH. 

HOXBBIQH GOLLBai^ SlAB LOHDQH^ 

March 1^ lUL 
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SECTION I. 



QXNEBAL STBUCTUBB OF TSB XAB1H| AND PBIMOOffUEB 
OF GLAfifilFICAXEOir. 

GiOLOOT, from the Greek y^ earthy cmd A^yoc, diicouri$^ it 
the history of the mineral masses that compose the earth, and of 
the organic remains which they contain. 

Thetwoprimary diviaioiisof the scieiioe rdate to the minenl masses snd 
the oiiganic remains: henoe Part L will embraoe ezdosively the descriptkm 
of the strocture and oompositioa of the rodoii and the forces ocxioenied in 
their prodoctioQ. TtoB is DesaripUve and Dynamieal CMqgy. Part IL will 
treat of the character and distribation of organic remains. As Geolosy 
has an important bearing apon other sdbjectfl^ we shall consider in Parts ifl. 
and lY. the BekUiona ofCMogy to Bdiium and 1o the Eoommieal inilerestt of 
tociety. X brief account cf the Oeologieal skrueiun of North Amariea^ in 
Part y^ wiU coQchide the treatise. 

From these statements it will appear that an acquaintance with 
Chemistry and Mineralogy ia necessary for a thorough knowledge 
of the mineral masses of the earth, and an acquaintance with l^e 
stmctore of animals and plants, or Zoology and Botany^ for the 
study of the oiganic remains. We shidl presume upon some 
knowledge of these bnmches in the student. 

Geologyis a history, not merely in the sense of description, but as arecord 
of events. It narrates the condition of things from tiie period preyions to 
the existence of organic hfe, throng^ snooessiye dynasties of more perfect 
races, to the dominion of man. Fhjsical catastrophes, and the birth and 
extinction of races, are indeUbly written upon the stony leaves of natm^es' 
yolome. But this record is much less perfect than the written history of 
man. It is what tiie history of empires ni^Mikl have been, had our means of 
knowledge been confined to tiie worics of man's srt^ lilce the scolptures of 
Ntiieveh and Egypt| obscurely &8hioned by soooessive natioQ& 



16 STBUCTUBB OF THE XABTH. 

Every part of the globe, whicli is not animal or vegetable, in- 
cluding vater and air, is regarded as wiineraL 

The term rocAr, in its popalar acceptation, embraces only the 
solid parts of the globe ; but in geological language it includes 
also the loose materials, the soils, clays, and gravels, that cover 
the solid parts. 

The Earth as a Whole, — ^The form of the earth is that of a 
sphere, flattened at the poles : technically, an oblate spheroid. 
The polar diameter is about 26 miles shorter than the equatorial. 
Not only does astronomy prove this theoretically, but the mea- 
surement of the degrees of the meridian in different latitudes shows 
it to be true. 

Hence it is inferred that the earth must have been once in a 
fluid state ; since it has precisely the form which a fluid globe, re- 
volving on its axis with the same velocity as the earth, would 
assume. 

Taken as a whole, the earth is from five to six times heavier than 
water ; or 2.5 times heavier than common rocks. 

Proof 1. Careful observations upon the relative attracting power of par- 
ticular mountains and the whole globe, with a zenith sector. 2. The disturb- 
ing effect of the earth upon the heavenly bodiea 

We hence learn that the density of the earth increases from 
the surface to the centre ; but it does not follow that the nature ' 
of the internal parts is different from its crust For in consequence 
of condensation by pressure, water at the depth of 362 miles, 
would be as heavy as quicksilver ; and air as heavy as water at 
34 miles in depth ; while at the centre, steel would be com- 
pressed into one fourth, and stone into one eighth of its bulk at 
the surface. 

Configuration of the surface, — ^The surface of the earth, as well 
beneath the ocean as on the dry land, is elevated into ridges and 
insulated peaks, with intervening valleys and plains. 

The highest mountains are about 29,000 feet above the ocean 
tevel, and the mean height of the dry land is about 1,000 feet 

The highest mountain in Asia is Mt Everest, one of the Himalayabs, 
29,002 feet; the highest m Europe is Mt Blanc, 15,700 feet; the highest in 
North America is Mt. Ellas, 17,850 Ibet; the highest in South America is 
Aconcagua, in Chile, 23,910 feet The mean height of land in Asia is 
1,100 feet; in Europe^ 600 ibet; in Kortib America, 710 ftet, and In Sputh 
Amsriea, 1,000. &st 
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Bottom qf M« 4tfaii^ Ocean, 



The mean depth of the ocean is probably between two and 
tiiree miles^ Fig. 1 represents the configuration of the bottom 
of the Atlantic Ocean between Sonthem Mexico and Northern 
Africa. 

Occasionally parts of the interior of a continent are below the 
ocean level. The Caspian Sea is 84 feet below the Black Sea, 
and the Dead Sea is 1,350 feet below the Mediterranean. 

Hence it appears that the present dry land might be spread 
over the bottom of the ocean, so that the globe would be entirely 
covered with water. For nearly three-fourths of the surfece is at 
present submerged. 

The dry land is mostly situated in one hemisphere. For if we 
place the north pole at London, as may be illustrated upon an 
artificial globe, the northern hemisphere will be seen to embrace 
most of the land, while there will be little but water in the 
southern hemisphere. 

In canying out the order already indicated, we shall treat of the general 
stracture and arraagement of the materials composing the exterior crust of 
the earth in Section I. ; their chemical and minendogical characters in Sec- 
tions II. and III. The remainder of Part L will relate to the forces which 
.h&¥e modified theoe mineral masaeSi 



18 8tbatifixb books. 

Stbatifzed Rocks. 

The rocks that compose the globe are divided into two great 
classes, the Stbatifikd and TJnstratifisd, or Aqueous and 
Igneous. 

Stratification consists of the division of a rock into regular 
masses, by nearly parellel planes, occasioned by a peculiar mode 
of deposition. Strata vary in thickness from that of paper to 
many yards. 

The term stratum is sometimes employed to designate the whole 
mass of a rock, while its parallel subdivisions are called beds or 
layers. The term bed is also employed to designate a layer, whose 
shape may be more or less lenticular, or wedge-shaped, included 
between the layers of a more extended rock ; as a bed of gypsum, 
a bed of coal, a bed of iron, etc. In this case the bed is some- 
times said to be subordinate. 

When beds of different rocks alternate, they are said to be inter- 
stratified. 

A 8eam is a thin layer of rock that separates the beds or strata 
of another rock ; ex. gr., a seam of coalj of limestone, etc. 

A bed or stratum is often divided into thin laminsd, which bear 
the same relation to a single bed as that does to the whole series 
of beds. This division is called the lamination of the bed ; and 
always results from a mechanical mode of deposition. 

The lamination is sometimes parallel to the planes of stratifica- 
tion ; sometimes the layers are much inclined to each other ; and 
often they are undulating and tortuous. 

Fig. 2, shows the different kinds of lamination. 

" Without Lammffi. 

With waved Tiwnina^ 

Finely Laminated. 

CoarBely Laminated. 

2 Obliquely Laminated. 

PBraBel Laminffi. 

ilg. 3, is a sketch of a block of sandstone, six feet long, fiom Mount Tom, 
in East Hampton. Its &ce is a fine example of the oblique Imnination above 
described, resulting from counter currents and depositions of coarse sand on 
sur&cea doping in diflbrent directioo& Such examt^ea are oommon in that 
kxaUity. 
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Origin of lamination, — ^All the lamination of stratified rocks 

was undoubtedly produced originally by deposition in water, and 

the varieties have resulted from modifying circumstances. 1. The 

parallel laminse are the result of quiet deposition upon a level sur- 

fJEU^e. 2. The waved lamination, in many instances, is nothing but 

ripple marks ; such as are seen constantly upon the sand and mud at 

the bottom of rivers, lakes, and the oceaow In the secondary rocks 

this is too manifest to be mistaken. 3. The oblique lamination has 

generally been the result of deposition upon a steep shore, where 

the materials are driven over the edge of an inclined plane. 

4. Highly contorted lamination has often resulted from lateral and 

vertical pressure, as illustrated by Fig. 4. This is sometimes seen 

in deposits of clay. 

JUttstrcUum If pieces of doth of 
different colors be placed upon a ta- 
ble e, aDd covered by a weighty a, 
and then lateral forces, (, 5, be ap- 
plied ; whfle the weight will be some- 
what raised, the cloth will be folded 
and. contorted precisely like the lami- 
me of many rocks ; as is shown in the 
figure. 

ffow to distinguish between 
strata and laminm.^Thk cannot be done by the relative thick- 
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nessy eince fitmta are sometimes as thin as laminas. But strata 
can, and laminss can not, be easily split apart A stratum marks 
some pause or change in the deposition ; bat the laminss were 
formed rapidly between the pauses, flence the latter are more 
closely compacted together, and generally the rock will break more 
easily in any other direction than in that of its laminae. 

Inclinatum of strata, — ^The angle which the surface of a stra- 
tum makes with the plane of the horizon is called its inclination 
or dip ; and the direction of its upturned edge is called its strikt 
or hearing. 

Of course horizontal strata have neither strike nor dip. The exposure of 
a stratum at the surface ia called in the language of miners its outcrop or 
baaa^ng. An ouaier is a detached ledge or mass of strata^ 

As a general fact, the newer or higher rocks are less inclined 
than those below. The highest are usually horizontal ; while the 
oldest are often perpendicular. But this is not an universal rule. 

The mstrument employed for ascertaining the dip of a stratum, is called a 
Fig. 6). clinometer. The inclination may be deter- 

mined by the eye either by itseli^ ot with the 
help of the hands situated as in Fig. 5. The 
person must stand opposite the strata, and 
placing the hands in the range between the 
eye and the rock, notice the position of the 
plan^ when compared with the lines of 
reference. Each dotted line incloses with 
either hand an angle of 45<>. The strike 
may be determined with a compass. 

Axes. — The line along which the 

strata dip in opposite directions is 

called an anticlinal line^ or anti^ 

clinal axis. In Fig. 6, a represents a^ simple anticlinal ; h and e 
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show the contour of the surface 
when denudation has removed the 
ridge, and d represents a complex 
anticlinal. In some instances the 
strata have been folded together on 
a vast scale, and in such a manner 
as to bring some of the newer rocks 
beneath the older. Fig. ? is a sec* 
tion of this character. Originally 
the strata were probably folded, as is shown by the curved lines 
passing from 1 to 1, 2 to 2, and so on. But their uppier parts 
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hare been deanded, so that the pr^ent rarface it c^ a. The old- 
:€Bt strata are now. found to be 6, 6 ; and they coireepond outward 
on each side of these ; as, 5, 5 ; 4, 4 ; etc Such an example as 
ddxiB has been called a /o/dec^ axU^ or an inverted anticlinal. 
Flg.T. Fig. 8. 




When the strata dip toward each other they constitnte a fyn- 
elinal axis. In Fig. 8, a is a shallow synclinal, k a sharp sjoiclinaly 
€ and d complex synclinals. 

When the strata dip from any point in all directioiis outward, (a) 
around the crater of a volcano,) the dip is said to be quaquaversal. 

Metamorphic Stratified Rocks. — ^According to the views of the 
ablest geologists at the present time, we ought perhaps to limit 
both the terms stratification and lamination to rocks whose 
mechanical texture proves them to have been deposited from 
water. But there is a large class of rocks that have been power- 
^lly metamorphosed, so as to become crystalline, yet are divided 
by parallel planes very analogous to stratification and lamination ; 
and it is usual to regard the former structure, that is, stratification, 
as extending through them all, and to have resulted from original 
deposition in water. But the subdivisions of the strata, viz. : 
cleavageyfoliatioT^ andjointSy which often cross the strata, appear 
to have been for the most part superinduced : that is, they were 
produced i^er the original deposition of the strata by other 
agencies than water alone ; although some of them, as foliation 
and cleavage, in some instances seem to be mere modifications of 
original lamination. 

. Joints. — Both the stratified and unstratified roqks are traversed 
by divisional planes, called joints ; which divide the mass into 
determinate i^apes, which are different from beds and their sulh 
divisions^ 
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The most important of these jointa^ cidled maater-jmnUj are 
more or less parallel^ and so extended as to imply some general 
cause of production. 

When these joints cross the beds obtiquely, as they usually do, 
and there are two sets of them, they divide the rock into rhom- 
boidal masses of considerable regularity ; though wanting in that 
perfect equality in the corresponding angles of the prisms which 
is found in crystals of a simple mineral. They do the same in 
the unstratified rocks^ producing a pseudo-stratification, and are of 
great help in quarrying. 

Fig& 9 and 10 are examples of joints in unoonsolidated day, in West 



Fig. 9. 
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Bpringflelcl, Massachnsetta. Figs. 11 and 12 are more complicated forms 
&om the quartz rock of Bemardston, in Vasaachnsetta. 

Sometimes flssores are quite irregular in direction; bnt they assist in 
breaJcing the rock into fragments. The fissures are sometimes occupied by a 
foreign mmeral, such as caldte; but these are properly veins. 

Cleavape, — ^Rocks of homogeneous composition, especially clay 
slate, are often divided by parallel planes, sometimes conforming 
in dip and direction to the bedding or stratification, and some^ 
times not They differ from joints in causing the rocks to split 
into plates indefinitely thin, and also by being &r more extensive, 
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Foliation. — A change in metamorphic rocks 
analogous to cleavage is called /o^mfe'on. It is a 
crystalline laminationj or a separation of the dif- 
ferent mineralogical compounds into distinct 
layers, much resembling strata. In districts 
where these crystalline rocks have not been 
much disturbed, the foliation coincides with the stratification. In 
regions much corrugated or disturbed the foliation often intersects 
the strata at a considerable angle, like cleavage planes. In fect^ 
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and bat rardhf crooed by other planes as joints are. Hoofing 
t^B^ is a good example. 

We ventore to doubt, however, whether the indefinitdy thhi plates^ geoefw 
9Jfy regarded as an essential property of deAvage^ are always preBeot For 
we have not unfi^quently met in quarts rock and in some sutoeous slates 
with parallel divisians, which oould not properly be referred to joints or stiati- 
jQcation, "vi^ere the plates ooold not be 8{dit ttinner than half an inch, and 
often not so thin; and if not cleavage, we can give them no name. May we 
not omit thinness of the plates in oar definition of cleavage, and still not 
ooofinmd cleavage with joints ? 

The cleavage planes may be inclined to the 
planes of stratification at any angle firom 0** to 
90°, and son^etimes the two planes dip in op- 
posite directions. The cleavage planes are re- 
markable for their almost perfect parallelism, 
while strata, laminss and folia are often con- 
torted. 

; Eig. 13 reprosents deavage plsne^ bh, oroosing ine- 
golar strata^ oo. 

• In Fig. U are represented the planes of stratification, 
5B,BB; thejomt8AA,AA; and the slaty deavage, 

Pig. 14. 
d A A 
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foliation appears to be the result of the same forces as cleavage, 
except that in the former the process was carried so far that cry- 
stallization resulted. 

Fig. ift. 
ah h Fig. 15 represents foliation as it 

18 seen in tiJcose conglomerate in 
Bicfamond, Yermoot: ad shows 
the position of the strata, and ( b 
the inclination. 




The rocks in which folia- 
h tion exists are called schists^ 
as mica schist, talcose schist. 
Gneiss, however, is foliated, 
and some contend that foliation is sometimes produced in nnstrat- 
ified or igneous rocks. The term slate ought to be limited to 
those fissile rocks that are homogeneous, and schist to those where 
the materials are heterogeneous, and are* arranged in alternate 
layers. Few geologists, however, have as yet carried out these 
new views rigidly, so that their works still speak of mica slate, 
hornblende slate, <Src. The theory of the origin of the various 
superinduced structures will be deferred to the chapter on Meta* 
morphism. Fig: is. 

Plieationand Con- 
tortion, — ^The lami- 
nated rocks some- 
times,but the foliated 
and metamorphic 
much oftener, pre- 
sent examples of 
folding, plication and 
contortion most re- 
markable, and in 
general the more 
thorough the meta- 
morphism the greater 
the curvatures and 
tortuosities. Fig. 16 
was sketched from 
a block of gneiss 
_ lying by the road- 

OoiUmitd Lamdnm qf Gn§t$t: Oolbrook, Ok 
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side in Colebrook, Connecticut, and is no 
unusaal example of plication in the folia 
of that rock. 

fig. 18, foraiketchof whidiwe are indebted 
to Mr. Eben A. Knowlton, shows a remarkable 
specimen belonging to the cabinet of Amherst Col- 
lege, &om Sbelburne Falls, in Massachusetts. It is 
six feet long, weighs a ton, and was worn smooth 
by the water and ice of Deerfield river. It con- 
sists of beautifully contorted or plicated strata; 
or more properly, perhaps, folia, of white gneiss 
and black hornblende schist alternating. The 
minute flexures, which frequently become saw-like, 
can not be exhibited, and actual inspection can 
alone give a correct idea of its beauty. We shall 
refer to it again under Metamorphism. 

These delicate curves in foliation are a 
miniature representation of what occurs in 
the strata of most of the great mountain 
ranges of the globe. Fig. 17, is an actual 
section in the Alps, extending southeasterly 
from the top of the well-known Righi. 
Here we have mountains thousands of feet 
high, looking as if crumpled together by 
some Mighty Hand. Doubtless it was 
done by lateral forces in the hand of 
Nature. 

In this country we have the same phe- 
nomena on a magnificent scale. From 
Csmada to Alabama, a distance of at least 
1200 miles along the Appalachian Moun- 
tains, the strata have been folded into 
numerous anticlinal and synclinal axes by 
a force crowding them from southeast to 
northwest, making the southeasterly slopes 
quite gentle, and the northwest ones 
steep and abrupt. A section across the 
Appalachian chain, say through New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, is given in Fig. 
19 ; and though it be an ideal section, it 
will convey a good idea of the structure 
of this chain of mountains almost any 
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where between Canada and Alabama. How 
stupendous must have been the force, thus to fold 
up the vast strata of the mountains, as if they 
were merely the leaves of a book ! Yet how easy 
for Him who directs and energizes the forces of J^ 
nature ! The manner in which these forces have b| 
operated will be better understood after we have |5 
developed the doctrine of internal heat ^ 

I 

CoNCBBnONABY StBUCTUBES, | 

In clay beds containing disseminated carbonate ^ 
of lime, we frequently find nodules of argillo-cal- ►« 5, 
careous matter, sometimes spherical, but more ff | 
usually flattened. These are generally called g.i ' 
clayatones^ and the common impression is, that B ' | 
that they were rounded by water. But they are 9 » ^ 
the result of a tendency of particles to gather ? ? 
about a common center, called molecular attrac- •^ 
tion. The slaty divisions of the clay extend ^^^ g- 
through the concretions ; and on spliting them f f I 
open, a lea^ a fish, a shell, or some other organic |£ ' 
relic is frequently, but not invariably found. In E |> 
New England, however, the slaty structure, and 1 1 
the organic nucleus are generally wanting. ^ i 

Fig. aa 




Fig. 20 will conyej an idea of the manner in which H 
these concretions are situated in the day. E^ 

The claystones of New England have been £| 
classified according to their shapes. There are 2^ 
at least six predominant forms ; all of which seem ^ 
to start with the sphere. A combination of 
several of the primary forms sometimes pro- 
duces mimic resemblances to familiar objects. 
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Kg 21 shows one from Walpole, New Hampshire, which mimics 

Fig. 21. Fig. 22. 





a human head in relief very closely, ^ith the head-dress and cue 
behind. Fig. 22 resembles a hat or bonnet, and Fig. 23 a cat. 

Fig. 24. 




Fig. 24 shows a perfect ring from Rutland, Vermont. The 
original is 11 inches in diameter. 
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Similar concretions abound in argillaceous iron ore, which is 
often disseminated in clay beds or shale. These nodules are 
usually made up of concentric coats of ore ; but sometimes the 
slaty structure of the rock containing them extends through them, 
and organic relics are found to form their nucleus. 

Fig. 25. 




Fig. 25 is a concretion of iron ore with a nucleus of lignite, 
from Gay Head, in Massachusetts, 7 inches across. 

The internal parts of these con<5lretions of limestone and hydrate 
of iron often exhibit numerous cracks, which sometimes divide 
the matter into columnar masses, but more frequently into irregu- 
lar shapes. When these cracks are filled with calcareous spar, as 
is often the case in calcareous concretions, Fig. 26 

they take the name of Indus kelmontii, 
turtle stones, or more frequently of septana. 
From these is prepared in England the 
famous Roman cement. Fig. 26 shows a 
section of one of these. 

Certain limestones called oolites, are often 
almost entirely composed of concretions made up of concentric 
layers ; but the spheres are rarely so large as a pea. 

The concretionary structure, however, often exists in lime- 
stone on a very large scaler forming spheroidal masses not only 
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many feet, but many yards in diameter. Fig. 27 represents some 

Fig. 27. 




QmerHions in Sand»toiUt Iowa, 



large concretions of carboniferous limestone, at Muscatine, in 
Iowa, as described by Professor Owen. 

Unstratified Rocks. 

The unstratified rocks occur in four modes. 1. As irregular 

masses beneath the stratified rocks. 2. As veins crossing both 

the stratified and unstratified rocks. 3. As beds of irregular 

masses thrust in between the strata. 4. As overlying masses. 

Fig. 36 illustrates these modes. 

The phenomena of veins^ being very important, require a more detailed 
explanation. * 

Veins are of two kinds. 1. Those of segregation. 2. Those 
of injection. The former appear to have been separated from 
the general mass of the rock by elective affinity, when it was in 
a fluid state ; and consequently they are of the same age as the 
rock. Hence they are often called contemporaneous veins 

Fig. 28. represents a bowlder of granitic gneiss, in Lowell, Massachusetts, 
about five feet long, traversed by several veins of segregation, whose compo- 
sition differs not greatly from that of the rock, except from being harder 
and more distinctly granitic Where veins of this description cross one an- 
other, tiiey coalesce so that ooe does not cut off the other. 



VEINS AND DYKES. 

Fig. 28. 
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Veins qf Segregation in Gneiss^ Lowell. 

The second class were once open fissures, which at a subse- 
quent period were filled by injected matter. 

Veins of segregation are frequently insulated in the containing 
rock ; they pass at their edges by insensible gradations into that 
rock, and are sometimes tubercular or even nodular. 

Injected veins can often be traced to a large mass of similar 
rock, from which, as they proceed, they ramify and become exceed- 
ingly fine, until they are lost. Usually, especially in the oldest 
rocks, they are chemically united to the walls of the containing 
rock ; but large trap veins have often very little adhesion to the 



Fig. 29 exhibits granite veins protruding from a large mass of granite into 
hornblende sdiist, in ComwaU. 

Fig. 29. 




OranUe Veins in HornbUnde Schist, ComwaU, England. 
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The large veins that are filled with trap rock or recent lava are 
usually called dykes. These differ from true veins, also, by rarely 
sending off branches. Dykes of trap are sometimes several yards 
wide, and nearly a hundred miles long ; as in England and Ire- 
land. 

Dykes and veins frequently cross one another ; and in such a 
case the one that is cut off is regarded as the oldest. By this 
rule it may be shown that granite has been injected at no less 
than four different epochs. 

Fig. 30 represents a bowlder of granite in "Westhampton, Massachusetts, 
wliose base was the product of the earliest epoch of eruption. This is tra- 
versed by the granite vem, a^ a>^ a^ which was injected at a second epoch ; 
5, is a granite vein cutting a, and was therefore produced at a third epoch; 
while 5, as well as a, are cut off by the granite veins c, and <^ of a fourth 
epoch. 

Fig. 80. 




OranUe Veins in Granite^ Westhampton, 



By the same rule can be proved successive eruptions of the 
trap rocks, as well as other igneous veins. In one remarkable 
example of veins of different kinds, eleven epochs of the injection 
of unstratified rocks can be traced. This case is in the city of 
Salem, Massachusetts, near the entrance of the bridge leading to 
Beverly, on the west side. It is shown upon Fig. 31. The age 
of the veins is indicated by the figures (1, 2, 3, etc.) attached. 
No. 1, the basis rock, is syenitic greenstone. The others are mostly 
granite and greenstone. 

CVeins and dykes usually cross the strata at various angles. 
But not unfrequently for a part of their course they have been 
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intruded between the strata; and hence have been mistaken for 
beds, and have given rise to the inquiry whether granite is not 
stratified. 

Fig. 8t 




Dykes are usually nearly straight ; but granite veins are some* ^ 
times very tortuous, 

2* 
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Hg. 32, shows two small but very distinct \ 
granile Teins in homogeneous micaceous j 
limestone m Colrain, Ma^chusetts. J 

Fig. 33 is a tortuous vein of granite in | 
talcose schist, in Chester, Masachnsetts, j 
crossing the strata irr^olarly. J 

The unstratified rocks, especially i 
when exposed to the weather, are nsu- j 
ally divided into irregular fragments j 
by fissures in various directions. | 

Sometimes, howeyer, these rocks 
have a concretionary structure on a 
large scale ; that is, they are com- 
posed of concreted layers whose cur- 
vature is sometimes so slight that they 
are mistaken for strata. 

Cases of this sort can be distin- 
guished from stratification, first, by the 
concreted divisions not extending 
through the whole rock ; secondly, by 
the want of a foliated Btructore in the 
parallel: 
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A fine example of this concreted strnctnre occurs at one of the quarriea in 
syenite near Sandy Bay, on Cape Ann. Another is at the Lower Falls, upon 
t^e Lower Ammonoosuc River, in New Hampshire, among the White Moun* 
tains. It is in granite. 

An interesting variety of jointed structure in some of the un- 
stratified rocks, is the prismatic, or columnar, by which large 
masses of rocks are divided into regular forms, from a few inches 
to several feet in diameter ; but with no spaces between them. 
This curious phenomenon will be more particularly described in 
a subsequent section. 

Fig. 34 is copied from a pebble of black slate, traversed by almost innu- 
merable veins of calcite, from the shores of Lake Champlain, in Vermont 
Some of them are cut off and slightly removed laterally, so that they must 
be veins of injection— doubtless filled by aqueous infiltrations. Many rods 
square of jet black slate may be seen thus traversed and checkered by these 
snow white veins. 

Fig. 84. 




Fig. 35 shows a feldspathic vein conforming to the tortuosities of mica 
fichisl^ in Conway, Massachusetts. It ought probably to be regarded simply 
as a layer of the rock, rather than a vein, and a result of metamorphism. 
But it was probably formed just as some veins are, and is, moreover, a fine 
example of the plications of mica schist. 

Fig. 85. 




The unstratified rocks, both the masses and the veins and 
dykes, undoubtedly had an igneous origin, either from dry heat 
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or more usually from aqueo-igneous fusion. But the theory will 
be more fully stated in the Section on Metamorphism. 

Amount of Unstratified Rocks, — Unstratified rocks do not pro- 
bably occupy one-twentieth part of the earth's surface. In Great 
Britain they do not cover a thousandth part of the superficies of 
the island. In Massachusetts, they occupy less than a quarter of 
the surface. 

But there is reason to suppose that these rocks occupy the in- 
ternal parts of the earth to a great depth, if not to the centre ; 
over which the stratified rocks are spread with very unequal 
thickness, and sometimes are entirely wanting. 

Fig. 36 will convey a better idea than language, of the rela- 
tive situation of the two classes of rocks. . The different groups 
of stratified rocks are seen resting upon each other in successive 
order, and the whole upon the unstratified series. Granite is repre- 
sented as the foundation, but intrusive masses of syenite and por- 
phyry, of granite, of trap, and lastly of lava, are shown to have 
successively pushed up from beneath the granite, and spread them- 
selves over the surface. A variety of granite is seen rising to the 
top of the Mesozoic, trap to the top of the Mesozoic, slightly lapping 
over upon the Tertiary ; and finally the lava comes up from the 
very bottom of the whole, and spreads itself over the Alluvium. 
Although this is not a section of any particular portion of the 
earth's crust, it will give a correct idea of the relative situation of 
the two great classes of rocks, and the reason why the unstrati- 
fied rocks occupy the whole of the interior of the earth, while 
they barely reach the surface. We shall refer to this section 
again after stating the names of the successive formations. 
Fig. 87. a 




In addition to the last more general figure, we add Fig. S*?, specially de- 
voted to the unstratified rocks, 
a, a, Irregular masses beneath the stratified rocks, 
t, 6, Veins (the black irregular lines) crossing both kinds of rocks. 

c, Irregular beds between strata. 

d, Overlying mass. e» A mass injected forcibly, thereby uplifting the 
strata upon both sides, and causing them to break at/, /. 
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FOBHATIONS. 

Each rock, in its most extended sense, consists of several varie- 
ties, agreeing together in certain general characters, and occupy- 
ing such a relative situation with respect to one another as to 
show that all of them were formed under similar circumstances, 
and during the same geological period. Such a group constitutes 
2k formation, Ex. gr. Cretaceous formation. 

This term often embraces several distinct rocks, when there is 
reason to suppose that they were produced during the same geo- 
logical period. 



Fig. 38 will give an idea of a formation. It represents the lAasformaiion 
of England, lying below the oolite, and above the triassic formations. 



Fig. 88. 



Lias Formation. 




Upper lias shales^ 



.^ 21i — - ^ ?*♦— Marlstone, 




Middle lias shales. 

Lias limestones, 
Lower lias shales. 



The French word terrain^ and the English word group^ are 
nearly synonymous with formation. 

A series is a natural group of formations distinguished from all 
others by characteristic organic remains. It is less comprehensive 
than system^ which applies to the greater divisions. Thus in 
Fig. 36 the beds of stratified rocks upon the left hand side, as 
Alluvium, etc., are series of lesser formations, which are not 
enumerated : but the four great divisions of the same rocks upon 
the right "hand side, as Azoic, etc., are systems. Through inad- 
vertence the terms series, formation, and system, are oftien used as 
iynonymoua by geologists. 
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When the planes of stratification are parallel to one another in 
different formations, the stratification is said to be conformable : 
when not parallel, it is unconf(ynnahle. 

The stratification in different formations is usually unconform- 
able, as is shown in the position of the azoic and fossiliferous form- 
ations, in. Fig. 36. 

It is hence inferred that the stratified rocks were elevated at 
different epochs : in other words, those formations which are the 
most highly inclined, must have been partially elevated before the 
others were deposited upon them. 

These numerous elevations of the strata have produced in them 
a great variety of cracks, fissures, and slides. 

When the continuity of the strata is interrupted by a fissure, 
so that the same stratum is higher on one side than on the other, 
or has been slidden laterally, that fissure is called a faulty or a 
trouble^ — a slip, — a dyke, — etc. : as a, a, in Fig. 39 and 40. 

Fig. 4a 





Fig. 89. 
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A fault is sometimes filled with fragments of rocks, clay, etc., as 5, in Fig; 
41 ; in which case it occasions great trouble in the working of mines, because, 
when the fragments are reached, it is impossible to decide whether the con- 
tinuation of mineral sought is above or below the level, or to the right or left. 

There are two kinds of faults, the transverse, or those that cross 
the strata at right angles to the strike, or transversely ; and the 
longitudinal^ or those that are parallel to the strike. The former 
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are usually local, and quite short, the latter are sometimes of great 
length, and produce much confusion over large districts. 

If the fissure is open and of considerable width, and is suc- 
ceeded at each extremity by a wider valley, it is called a gwge, as 
c, in Fig. 41. 

If it be still wider, with the sides sloping or rounded at the 
bottom, a valley is produced. 

In a similar way most of the valleys of primitive countries were 
formed. 

Classification of Bocks. 

One of the great objects sought by geologists is a complete 
knowledge of the classification, or the order of the succession 
of the different formations. There are two difficulties in their 
way. First, there is no district in the world where all the 
formations are found placed directly over another; and, sec- 
ondly, the rocks in one country have sometimes little or no 
external resemblance to those of the same age in another country ; 
or if developed at all their thickness varies greatly. It is even the 
case that large formations are developed upon one continent which 
are entirely wanting in another. Could the successive formations 
be placed upon one another in regular order in any one place, and 
an excavation be* made through them which a geologist might 
examine, the t^k of classification would be comparatively easy. 

Among all the fossiliferous formations there exists an invariable 
order of superposition. Rocks of different age may be brought 
together by the absence of an intermediate group ; but the newer 
never underlies the older, except in a few cases of folded axes, or 
inverted anticlinals. 

A formation in America is identified with the corresponding 
strata in Europe chiefiy by means of organic remains character- 
istic of that group. Previously, the European strata had been 
thoroughly examined, both as to their mineralogical and organic 
characters ; and had received a local name. Thus one of the 
lowest series of the Palaeozoic system was first explored in Wales. 
Hence it was called Silurian (an ancient name for the district). 
Now when synchronous* strata are found in America they are 

* Synchronous strata are those which are formed simultaneouslj in different 
terrains. 
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termed Silurian; that is, strata of the eame age with those in 
Siluria. Nearly every formation has thus received a local appella- 
tion. American geologists have carried this principle so far that 
nearly fifty local names have been proposed for the different 
divisions of our series. 

The first division of all the rocks is into the Stratified and Un- 
stratifiedy corresponding to the Aqueous, including Metamorphic, 
and Igneous of some geologists. The stratified class is divided into 
the Fo8siliferou8 and Unfomliferous, or those which contain, and 
those devoid of organic remains. The latter all belong to one series 
which is termed the Azoic^ because without life ; or Hypozok, be- 
neath all evidences of life. The fossiliferous division is divided 
into three great systems, according to the times in which the 
organism flourished : the Palasozoic^ or the vncient type of organic 
life; Mesozok, or the life that flourished during the middle pe- 
riods of geological time ; and Gainozotc^ or the recent economies 
of life. 

The following tabular view of the rocks embraces all the im- 
portant formations and groups described in the more recent works 
on geology. Where we have made any changes it is simply with 
the hope of escaping difficulties which embarrass all systems of 
classification. The arrangement which we give we shall follow in 
this work. 

Class 1.— STRATIFIED OR AQUEOUS ROCKS. 
1. Fossiliferous. 

Cainozoic. 

1. Alluvium, including Drift. 

2, Tertiary. 

Mbsozoic. 

1. Cretaceous, with Green Sand. 

2. Oolitic or Jurassic, with Wealden and Lias. 

3. Triassic or New Bed Sandstone. 

Paleozoic. 

1. Permian. 4. Upper Silurian. 

2. Carboniferous. 6. Lower Silurian. 

3. Devonian. 6. Cambrian or Huronian. 
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2. Azoic ob TJnfosshjfebous. 
1. Quartz Bock, ) 



Interzoic 

and 

Hypozoic 

or 

Laurentian. 



2! Clay Slate, } *!«> fossiliferous. 

3. Mica Schist. 

4. Talcose Schist, including Steatite. 

5. Serpentine. 

6. Hornblende Schist 

7. Gneiss. 

8. Saccharoid Azoic Limestone, 



Class 2.— XTNSTRATIFIED OR IGNEOUS ROCKS, 
1. Gbanitic Group. 
1. Granite. 2. Syenite. 3. Protogine* 

2. Tbappkan Gboup. 

1. Porphyry. 2. Greenstone. 3. Amygdaloid, etc. 

3. VoLCAiuc Rocks. 

1. Basalt. 2. Trachyte. 3. Pumice. 4. Tufa. 5. Peperino. 
6. Volcanic Ashes. 7. Vesicular Lava, etc. 

Of the Azoic series, quartz rock and clay slate are sometimes 
found in the PalaBozoic system containing fossils, and rocks pos- 
sessing the same characters are occasionally found interstratified 
with fossiliferous rocks ; that is, gneiss, mica schist, etc., are not 
confined to the Azoic group, but wherever found they are always 
^ devoid of organic remains. Below the Azoic series are the un- 
stratified rocks, which extend to unknown depths. 

In this country the Silurian and Devonian series have been sub- 
divided into twenty-three formations, by the State Geologists of 
New York, who have given them names from the localities where 
they are best developed. In other States names more or less local 
have been given to the divisions of other series. In the following 
table we present the most impoitant subdivisions of all the sys- 
tems both in Europe and in this country, with the thickness, so 
&r as it is reliable. 
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AxxvTnnc, 

Cbxtacsous. 

1 

JVBA88I0, 



Trxabsxo, 

PxSMXAJr 



Carbovitxk- 

OVB. 



DzToiour, 



Upfbb 

SlLTTBIAX. 



LOWCB 
SlLOBIAV. 



Cambbiak, 

A«HC, 



ElTROFBAK FoBXATIOirS. 



S Beoent, > 
^Pleistoc«ne,$ 

{Pliocene, > 
Miocene, $ 
Eocene, _ 

C Chalk, 
< Oaalt, 
COreenMuid, 

Wealden. 
Upper oolite. 
Middle ooHte, 
Lower oolite, 
^Liaa, 

TriMsie, 
Permian, 



C Coal Meararea, 
< Millstone rrit, 
i Mountain Dmestone, ' 

Upper, 



Lower, 

Upper Ludlow rock, 
Ay estry limestone, 
iiower Ludlow rock, 
Wenlock limestone, 
Wenlock shale, 
Woolhope limestone, 
Denbigshire sandstone, 
Tarannen shales, 
.May Hill Beds, 

{Lower Llandorery beds, 
Caradoc sandstone, 
Llandeilo flags, 
Lingola flags, 



Cambrian, 
Hypozoie « 



Tbickhksb 

Ur FBBT. 



fiOO 

2,5*7 



2,400 

1,900 
2,270 
1,100 
8,100 
1,010 

915 

to 

15,000 



10,000 



«50 

lUO 

1,000 

•£M 

l,fi(» 

60 

2,000 

1,000 

1,OUO 

1,030 

9,0CO 

6,030 r 
6,oojr 



26,000 



78.8ag-^.',917 



KOBTR AXERIOAK 
FORJIATIOaS. 



S Allnyium 

I Drift, ) 

X orktown group, I 

< Tlcksbiirg group, ' 

< Claiborne group, J 

5 Clays and > 
{ Oreensand, 5 



fCeooeetieiat 

! BITOT 



Permian of Kantas, Ac. 
'Coal Measnret, 
Conglomerate, 
Carboniferons ' 
Conglomerate, 

Catskill red 
Chemung group, 
Portage group, 
Oenesee slate, 
Hamilton group, 
Marcellus fthales. 
Upper Belderberg 
Scoharia grit, > 
Cock-tail grit ) 
.Oriskany sandstone. 

Lower Heldnrberg Umestone, 
Water lime group, } 
Onondaga salt group, } 
Niagara group, ) 

Clinton jrronp. 
Upper Hudson rlrer group, 
Medina sandstone, > 
Oneida conglomerate, > 

liower Hudson Birer group,.) 
Uliea slate, } 

Trenton limestone, 
Chasv limestone, 
Calciferoos sand rock, 
Potsdam sandstone, 

Huronian. 
Laurentian, 



Thigxvbss 



200-^000 

1,200 
liOO^^^OOO 

6,000 



861 

7,000 

to 

13,0J0 

6,000 

5.200 

1,700 

80J 

SOD 
860 

203 

200 

toy 

1,009 

2,400 
1,003 

1,<53 



2fiSX> 

603 
2,590 

loo 

800 

12,003 
20,0UO 



60,761-^,061 



Professors H. D. and W. B. Bogers have adopted a different classification 
for the Palaeozoic system, as it occurs in the States of Pennsylvania and 
Virginia. The system is called the AppdlcuJiian raicsozoic Day^ and is divided 
like the different parts of a day. We present it in a Table, placing along 
with it the names of the corresponding formations elsewhere, according to 
the nomenclature of the New York State Geologists. It is copied from the 
magnificent " Geology of Pennsylvania," by Professor H. D. Rogers. 

APPALACHIAN PALEOZOIC DAY. 



New Yobk Stbteic. 


RooEBs* Classification. 


Thickness in Pknn. 




Primal Series, 






Primal conglomerate. 


150 




Primal older slate. 


1200 




Primal upper date. 


800 




TOO 






S860 
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New Yobk System. 



Calciferons sandrock, 
Chazy limestone, etc. 



Trenton limestone, 

Utica slate, 

Lower Hudson Biver gronp, 



. Oneida conglomerate, 
Medina sandstone. 



Clinton gronp. 



Niagara group, 
Onondaga salt group 
Water Ume group, 



Lower Helderberg limestone, 



Oriskany sandstone. 



Scoharie grit, ) 
Cock-taU grit, ) 
Upper Helderberg limestone, 



Marcellus date, 
Hamilton group, 
Genesee slates. 



Portage groups 
Chemung group, 



Catskni red sandstone, 
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Thioxnxss iir Faznr. 



Auroral S&ries. 
Auroral calciferons sandrock. 
Auroral magnesian limestone, 

Mdtinal Series. 

Matinal argillaceous limestone, 
Matinal black slate, 
Matinal shales. 



L&»ant Series. 

Levant gray limestone, 
(Levant red sandstone. 
'^Leyant white sandstone. 



SurgerU Series. 

^Suiig^nt lower slate, 
Surgent iron sandstone, 
Surgent upper slate, 
Surgent lower ore shale, 
Surgent ore sandstone, 
Surgent upper ore shale, 
Surgent red marl. 

Scalent Series. 

Scalent yariegated marls, 
Scalent gray marls, 
Scalent limestone. 



Pre-meridian Series. 
Pre-meridian limestone. 

Meridian Series, 

Meridian slate. 
Meridian sandstones, 

Post Merid4a/n Series, 

Post meridian grits, 
Post meridian limestones. 

Cadent Series. 

Gadent lower black slate, 

Oadent shales, 

Cadent upper black slates. 

Verffent Series. 

Vergent flags, 
Yergent shales. 

PoiierU Series. 
Ponent red sandstone. 



60 
2600 

2660 



800—650 

800—400 

1200? 



1800—2150 

260—400 

600-700 

460 



1200-1660 



200] 
80 
260 
760 
10-80 
300 
350 



ld50— 1970 

400 
800 
60 

1260 
80—100 



170 
160 



800 
80 

iio 

260 
600 
800 

1160 

1700 
8200 

mo 

6000. 
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ROGKB8* CLAflSiriOATION. 


Thiokhsbs iw PkhH. 




Vetp^rUne Seriss. 




Congilonierate, 


Loirer con^omerate of the ear- 
bonlferoiu. 

Umbral Series, 


SMO 


other Statea. 


Bed shales and limestone. 
Serai Series, 


8000 




Conglomerate, 
Coal measures;, 
Permian or upper eoal measures. 


1100 
8500 



Several attempts have been made to make out a dassification fouDded upon 
Palaeontology ; that is, organic remains. This subject will be better under- 
stood after that of Palaeontology has been described. But we will present it 
in brief in this place, premising only, that in the different formations we find 
different groups of animals and plants, often characterized by the great pre- 
dominance of some particular races. These life periods correspond in general 
to the other characters by which different formations are distinguished ; so 
that a palaeontological division will correspond essentially to one that is litho- 
logical, and this to one founded on the conformity or unconformity of strati- 
fication. The system below is that adopted by Pro£ Pictet Hid large Groups 
he calls Periods, and the subdivisions, Epochs. Properly speaking, however, 
an Epoch is the point of time when an event takes place, and a Period the 
interval between successive Epocha 



1. Paleozoic Pemod. 



First Epoch, 
Second Epoch, 
Third Epoch, 
Fourth Epoch, 



Silurian. 
Devonian. 
Carboniferous. 
Permian. 



2. Secondary Period. 

First Epoch, Triassic 
Second Epoch, Jurassic. 
Third Epoch, Cretaceous. 



3. Tertiary Period. 
Tertiary Epoch. 



4. Quaternary and Modern Period. 
Diluvian and Modem Epoch. 

The Palaeozoic Period was distinguished, 1. By the entire absence of mam- 
miferous animals and birds. 2. By the presence of many genera of shells 
called Cephalopods, like the Nautilus> of a peculiar structure, not found after- 
wards; also by a great number of another family called Brachiopods, which 
subsequently mostly disappeared ; 3, by the existence of large numbers of 
crustaceans, called Trilobites, of which we find no trace afterwards ; 4, by 
the presence of a great number of singular animals, called Crinoids, which 
nearly all disappeared in the subsequent formations; and 5, by Polypi or 
corals of peculiar types and characters. 

The Secondary Period was characterized, 1, by the fewness and small size 
of the Marsupial Quadrupeds, which then existed ; 2, by an enormous devel- 
opment, both as to numbers and size, of reptiles of peculiar character ; 3, by 
beautiful groups of the shells called Ammonites, (like the Nautilus), of a pecu- 
liar structure : 4, by tribes of Echinoderms, (like Sea Stars), altogether different 
from those of the first Period ; 5, by Polypi, with peculiar characters. 

The Tertiary Period was characterized, 1, by the appearance of great num- 
bers of mammiferous animals ; 2, by an approach to living forms in the rep- 
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tiles and fishes ; 3, by the total disappearance of Ammonites and Belemnitea^ 
80 abundant in the Secondary Period. 

The Quaternary Period is specially distinguished by the appearance of Man, 
the most remarkable of all terrestrial animals. 

"We might point out characters almost equally striking and peculiar in each 
of the nine epochs. Indeed, most of these might be again divided, and 
still the Faunas and Floras would be quite distinct and peculiar, showing 
that the earth has been the seat of not a few life periods since organic beluga 
first appeared upon it 

It is sometimes customary to characterize a Period or an Epoch by the name 
of the predominant race that then lived. Thus the Secondary Period has 
been called the Pakeosaurian, or the reign of ancient Saurian Reptiles ; the 
Tertiary Period as Mammiferous^ or the reign of Mammals, etc We might 
carry this nomenclature through all the nine epochs above mentioned, as fol- 
lows : To begin still lower, we might call the Azoic rocks, Crystaliferous^ 
or crystal bearing; the Silurian rocks as Brachiopodiferotts, Ct^Tialopodi/erouSj 
and Trihbiferous, from the predominence of those three tribes of invertebrates; 
the Devonian, as Thaumichlhiferous, fix)m the prevalence of strange fishes; 
the Carboniferous Epoch, as coal-beabing, or AcrogeniferouSj from the 
abundance of flowerless trees ; the Permian, as LacertiferouSj or lizard-bear- 
ing; the Triassic Epoch, as EnaUosauri/erous and LaJbyxinthodoniflferovs; the 
Jurassic Epoch, as Ichniferous^ (track-bearing), and PcUceosauriferous ; the 
Cretaceous, as Echiniferous (bearing Sea Stars,) and ForaTniniferous ; the 
Tertiary, as Mammaliferous ; and the Modern Epoch, as Homoniferous^ or 
Man-bearing. These designations, however, are more poetical and popular 
than scientific. 

Instruments Convenient for Hie Practical Geologist. — For determining the 
position of strata, the Clinometer and Pocket Compass are needed. Still 
more indispensable are hammers. There should be two or three of these of 
difierent sizes, with rounded faces on one side, and wedge shaped or pointed 
at the other. The largest should be a somewhat heavy sledge, and the 
smallest of only a few ounces weight for trimming specimens. 

In some departments of geological research, a knowledge of heights is re- 
quisite. As the heights of but comparatively few elevations in our country 
are known, a leyeUing apparatus or barometer is essential A new kind of 
barometer, called the An/croid^ we have found by long experience to be ad- 

Fig. 41. 




Antrtfid Saromet§r, 
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mirablj adapted to the work. It ia leas aocarate than the merearial, but 
much loss liable to injury. It is generallj of little value above an elevation 
of 5,000 feet As is seen in the representation, (Fig. 41), the inches and 
subdivisions of the common mercurial barometer are marked upon it, and 
the index points to the different marks, according to its change of elevation. 
Every new Aneroid should be tested before much reliance can be placed 
upon it To ascertain the height of a mountain above a valley by this in- 
strument, multiply the space passed over by the index, (expressed in thou- 
sandths of an inch), by the number of feet of elevation requisite to move the 
index one-tenth of an inch, and cut off four right hand figures for decimals. 
A Pedometer and an apparatus for sketching are also desirable. 



SECTION II. 

THB eHEMISTBY A]!n> MINERALOGY OF GEOLOGY. 

Of the sixty-two simple substances hitherto discovered, sixteen 
constitute, by their various combinatioDs, nearly the whole of the 
matter yet known to enter into the composition of the globe. 
They are as follows, arranged in three classes, according to their 
amount ; the first in each class being the most abundant. 

1. Kon'Metallic Substances. — Oxygen, Hydrogen, Nitrogen, 
Carbon, Sulphur, Chlorine, Fluorine, and Phosphorus. 

2. Metalloids, or the bases of the earths and alkalies, — Silicium, 
Aluminium, Potassium, Sodium, Magnesium, and Calcium. 

8. Metals Proper, — Iron, Manganese. 

The metalloidal substances mentioned above, united with oxy- 
gen, constitute the great mass of the rocks, consolidated and uncon- 
solidated, accessible to man. Oxygen also forms twenty per cent, 
of the atmosphere, and one-third part by measure of water. 
Hydrogen forms the other two-thirds of this latter substance ; 
and it is evolved also from volcanos, and is known to exist in 
coal. Nitrogen forms four-fifths of the atmosphere, and enters 
into the composition of animals, living and fossil. It is found also 
in coal. Carbon, however, forms the principal part of coal ; and 
it exists likewise in the form of carbonic acid in the atmosphere, 
though constituting only one thousandth part, and it forms an 
important part of all the carbonates, and is produced wherever 
vegetable and animal matters are undergoing decomposition. 
Sulphur is found chiefiy in the sulphurets and sulphates that are 
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00 widely disseminated. CMorine is found chiefly in the ocean, 
and in the rock salt dag out of the earth. Fluorine occurs in 
most of the rocks, though in small proportion. Phosphorus is 
widely diffused in the rocks and soils, and is abundant in organic 
remains, in the form of phosphates. 

Nearly all the simple substances above mentioned have entered 
into their present combinations as binary compounds ; that is, 
they were united two and two before forming the present com- 
pounds in which they are found. The following constitute nearly 
all the binary compounds of the accessible parts of the globe : 
Silica, Alumina, Lime, Magnesia, Potassa, Soda, Oxide of Iron, 
Oxide of Manganese, Water, and Carbonic Acid. 

It is meant only that these binary compounds, and the sixteen simple sub- 
stances that have been enumerated, constitute the largest part of the 
known mass of the globe : for many other binary compounds, and probably 
all the known simple substances, are found in small quantity in the rocks ; 
but not enough to be of importance in a geological point of view. 

It has been calculated that oxygen constitutes 60 per cent, of 
the ponderable matter of the globe, and that its crust contains 45 
per cent of silica, and at least 10 per cent of alumina. Potassa 
constitutes nearly 7 per cent, of the unstratified rocks, and 
enters largely into the composition of some of the stratified class. 
Soda forms nearly 6 per cent, of some basalts and other less ex- 
tensive unstratified rocks ; and it enters largely into the composi- 
tion of the ocean. Lime and magnesia are diffused almost 
universally among the rocks in the form of silicates and carbonates 
— ^the carbonate of lime having been estimated to form one- 
seventh of the crust of the globe ; at least three per cent of all 
known rocks are some binary combination of iron, such as an 
oxide, a sulphuret, a carburet, etc. ; manganese is widely diffused, 
but forms less than one per cent of the mass of rocks. 

A few simple minerals constitute the great mass of all known 
rocks. These are Quartz, Feldspar, Mica, Hornblende, Pyroxene, 
Calcite, embracing all carbonates of lime. Talc, embracing Chlorite, 
Steatite, and Serpentine. Oxide of iron is very common as an 
impurity ; but it does not usually show itself till the decomposi- 
tion of the rock commences. 

Quartz, or silica in the pure state, is transparent, and is known 
as rock crystal. It is the hardest of all the minerals enumerated^ 
easily scratching all of them. Quartz, is also known, when mixed 
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with other substances, under other names ; as amethyst^ when it ia 
colored purple : RosCj Smoky, and Ferrugiruma^ when pink, blackish, 
and yellowish red ; Chalcedony, and Agate, when there are several 
colors exhibited in the same specimen, generally arranged fan- 
tastically ; Jasper, when it is bright red. Figs. 42 and 43 repre- 
sent the most common form of quartz crystals. Quartz is the 
most abundant of all minerals ; there are but few rocks in which 
it is not the predominant ingredient. All the forms of quartz are 
absolutely insoluble in water, acids and most liquids, except 
hydrofluoric acid, a substance that does not appear ever to have 
been concerned in the formation and alteration of mineral sub- 
stances. 



Fig. 42. 



Fig. 48. 



ng.41 



Ag. 4& 







Quanta OryttaZ, 



QuarU Cry&ua. Oryttalf^ Orthoeikm, Or^ttalqfMbiU. 

Feldspar is a generic term, embracing several 
silicates of alumina and an alkali. The most com. 
mon variety is the potash-feldspar, or Orthoelase^ 
Fig. 44, which is a double silicate of alumina and 
potassa. The soda-feldspar, or Albite, Fig. 45, a 
double silicate of alumina an<^ soda, diflfers from orthoclase but 
little in appearance, except in its crystalline form. Both species 
have a beautiful pearly lustre. The lime feldspar or Labradorite^ 
a double silicate of alumina and lime, has a still more brilliant luster. 
Other species of feldspar are given in the table upon page 61. 
It is important to be able to distinguish these species, since par- 
ticular rocks are characterized by the kind of feldspar most com- 
mon in them. 

Mica is also a generic term, including many species. They 
are divided into two classes according to the inclination of their 
axes of polarization to each other — in the common mica, Musco- 
vite, inclining at a large angle, and in the others at a small angle. 
Muscovite occurs in plates, which scale off in very thin laminsd. 
It is commonly called isinglass; and is well known from ita 

8 
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use instead of glass in the 4oors of stoves. Fig.' 46 represents 
a crystal of Muscovite. Chemically it is a double silicate of 



Fig. 4«. Fig. 47. alumina and potassa, in which a 

a^<^Ns^ part of the alumina is usually re- 
j placed by iron. Phlogopite is a 
__ i double silicate of alumina mag- 
V-3^ nesia and potassa ; and Biotite is 
Crystal of a double silicate of alumina, iron, 
Eornbund^ magncsia and potassa. 
Crystal of jfMcoviu, Hornblende is usually a tough, black or 

dark colored mineral, crystalizing as in Fig. 47, and being a double 
silicate of alumina or iron and lime. 

There are many varieties of hornblende, the most common 
being the Tremolite, AsbestuSj and Actt/nolite ; the second of 
which is often of a soft texture, and can be woven like cotton. 

Pyroxene^ including Augite, Sahlite and Diopside, is a simple 
silicate of either lime, magnesia, protoxide of iron or manganese, . 
or soda, and differing externally from the hornblendes, principally 
in the form of its crystal, (Fig. 48). Hypersthene is an important 
variety of pyroxene, occurring chiefly in the Lawrentian Series. 

Cdlcite^ or the simple carbonate of lime, is very widely diffused 
as crystalline or sedimentary limestone. Its primary crystalline 
form is rhombohedral, Fig. 49, but it is often modified into the 
Fig. 4&. Fig. 49. Fig. ea 






e 




Crytstal <if Pyroxene. Crystal of Caleite. Crystal of Cdldte. 

shape of Fig. 60. The species dolomite, a double carbonate oi 
lime and magnesia, is also rhombohedral, but it more nearly ap- 
proaches a square prism in its form. Carbonate of lime may al- 
ways be known by its effervescence with acids. 

Tak is a soft, green or whitish hydrous silicate of magnesia. 
It has a very greasy or sospjfeeL An impure form called steatite, 
or soapstone, is well known from its power of retaining heat, and 
as a non-conductor. Chlorite is of a dull emerald-green color, 
and is a double hydrated silicate of alumina and magnesia. 
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Serpentine or Ophiolite. — ^Serpentine is a mottled rock, the pre- 
dominant color green, and is a hydrons silicate of magnesia. It 
is distinctly stratified in some localities, and though formerly re- 
garded as a purely igneous rock, is now generally admitted 
to be a metamorphic rock ; perhaps an altered dolomite. It is 
elegant as an ornamental rock, though not much used in this 
country, where it exists in immense quantities. 

Serpentines generally contain so many foreign mineral matters as to form 
with them distinct varieties; as, gametiferous, diaUagic^ homblendiCj and 
chromiferous terpentines. Ophicaice is a mixture of calcite or dolomite, with 
serpentine, talc, and chlorite, often brecciated. In the latter form are in* 
eluded the beautiful verde antique marbles, such as occurs at Roxbury and 
Proctorsville, Vermont ; Newbury and Middlefield, Massachusetts; and New 
Haven and Milford, Connecticut. When chromic Iron is disseminated through 
serpentine, giving it a peculiar mottled appearance, it is called ophyte^ from 
its resemblance to the skin of a snake. 

The following table shows the composition of the most common or impor- 
tant minerals : 



03 



Orthoclase . . 

Albite 

Oligoclnse... 

Annesine 

Labrador! te. 

Mnscovlte . . 
Biutite 



Phlosropite 

Hornblende (calc.) — 
Pyrojene 



Calcite 

Talc 

Chlorite 

Serpentine (calc.)* . 



6S.72 
69.86 
62.61 
59.60 
5.3.48 

47.50 
40.UO 

41.30 
41.00 
60.05 



62.85 
81.47 
44.02 



13.57 
19.26 
2411 
24.28 
26.46 

87.80 
16.16 

15.a5 
16.00 
4.20 



17.14 



trace. 
0.43 
0.30 
1.5S 
1.60 

8.20 
7.05 

1.77 

15.00 

4.18 



1.84 
4.55 



0.89 

0.90 

Flnorina. 
8.80 

0.79 



0.58 



0.84 
0.40 
2.74 
5.77 
9.49 
Wat«r. 
2.68 

Watar. 

a28 

14.00 
4.97 



56.18 



0.10 

0.55 
1.00 
1.74 



21.64 
28.79 
14.00 
25.20 

Carbonic 
acid. 
48.87 

81.82 

84.40 

48.11 



14.02 

0.75 
1.08 
0.22 

9.6 
10.88 
9.70 



1.25 
10.50 
8.89 
6.53 
4.10 



Water. 
8.00 
0.65 



Water. 
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Water. 

12.12 
Water. 

12.87 



100. 

100. 
99.95 
99.92 
93.40 

100.98 

99.03 
101.14 

99.99 



100.00 
99.79 

98.88 

loaoo 



Other minerals forming rocks of small extent, or entering 
so largely into their composition as to modify their character, are 
the following : gypsum, the hydrous sulphate of lime (of which 
a crystal is represented in Fig. 61), diallage, common salt, coal, 
bitumen, garnet, tourmaline, staurotide, epidote, olivine, and 
pyrites. 

A few of these minerals exist in so large masses as to be de- 
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nominated rocks; e. p., quartz, carbonate of lime, etc., but in gen- 
Fig. 61. erai^ from two to four of them are united to form 
a rock ; e, g,^ quartz, feldspar and mica, to form 
granite. In some instances the simple minerals are 
so much ground down, previously to their consolida- 
tion, as to make the rock appear homogenous ; e, 
,^., shale and clay slate. 

Water constitutes a part of nearly all rocks, either 
chemically combined with the component minerals, 
or as a mechanical constituent of the rock itself. The 
latter is the more usual case. The more common 
hydrated minerals are talc, chlorite, gypsum, serpentine, diallage, 
and the zeolites. It is remarkable that the latter, occurring in 
volcanic or igneous rocks almost exclusively, should contain so 
much water, while many that are formed in sedimentary rocks 
have none. 

GEOLOGICAL SITUATION OF USEFUL ROCKS AND MINERALS, 

The rocks and minerals useful in an economical point of view 
are in a few instances found in almost every part of the rock 
series: but in a majority of cases they are confined to one or 
more places in that series. 

Examples. — Chranite^ Syenite, and Porphyry : found intruded among all 
the stratified rocks as high in the series as the Tertiarj strata ; but they are 
almost entirely confined to the Hypozoic rocks. 

Greenstone and BasaU are found among and overljing all the Hypozoic and 
fossiliferous rocks ; but they are mostly connected with the latter. 

Lava, some varieties of which, as Peperino, are employed in the arts, 
being the product of modem volcanos, is found occasionally overlying every 
rock in the series. 

Clay: the common varieties used for bricks, earthem ware, pipes, etc., 
occur almost exclusively in the Tertiary and Alluvial strata. Porcelain clay 
results from the decomposition of granite, and is found in connection with 
that rock. 

Marl, or a mixture of carbonate of lime and clay, is chiefly confined to the 
Alluvial and Tertiary strata ; and differs fix}m many varieties of limestone, 
only in not being consolidated. 

Limestone, from which every variety of marble, one variety of alabaster, 
and every sort of quicklime are obtained, is found in almost every rock, 
stratified and unstratified. In the oldest stratified rocks and in the unstratl- 
fied it is highly crystalline ; and in the newer strata (e. g., chalk), it is often 
not at all crystalline. The most esteemed marbles are obtained from the 
Palaeozoic rocks, either unaltered or metamorphia 

Serpentine is connected with metamorphic rocks, either Hypozoic or Palaeo- 
zoic. It is not unfrequently associated with trap rocks in later periods. 

Gypstm, or Plaster of Paris, is found in Europe in all the Mesozoic and 
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Tertiary strata. In this ooantry a little ia found in the Paboozoio rocks, but 
in greatest abundance in the Mesozoio and Cainozoio formations. Upon the 
Red River, in Texas, more than a hundred miles square of surface are under- 
laid by aekniUi a transparent variety. 

Bock Salt (Chloride of Sodium) ia frequently found associated with gyp- 
sum, in the New Red sandstone. It occurs also ia the Supercretaceous or 
Tertiary strata ; as at the celebrated deposit at Wieliczka in Poland, and in 
Sioily, and Cordona (Spain), in Oretaoeous strata; in the Tyrol, in the Oolites; 
and in Durham, England, salt springs occur in the Coal series. In the 
United States they issue from the Silurian rocks. 

Forms of VtgetahU Matter, — If vegetable matter be exposed 
to a certain degree of moisture and temperature, it is decomposed 
into the substance called peat^ which is dug from swamps, and 
belongs to the alluvial formation. 

Lignite or Brown Coal^ the most perfect variety of which is jet, 
is found in most of the series above the coal formations ; and ap- 
pears to be vegetable matters like peat which have long been 
buried in the earth, and have undergone certain chemical changes. 
It generally exhibits the yegetable structure. 

Bituminous Coal appears to be the same substance which has 
been longer buried in the earth, and has undergone further 
changes. The proportion of bitumen is indefinite, varying from ' 
10 to 60 per cent, and the coal is said to be dry or fat, Recording 
to the amount of bitumen present. 

There are several varieties of the bituminous coal. 

Pitch, or caking coal, is a velvet black, highly bituminous mass, 
which cakes or runs together during combustion. Cherry coal is 
like caking coal, but it does not soften and cake. It breaks so 
readily that much of it is lost in the mining process. Cannel 
coal is nearly black, with a fine compact texture and a conchoidal 
fracture. It burns readily like a candle, hence its name. Splint 
coal is a coarse variety of cannel coal. The Albert coal of Nova 
Scotia is perhaps to be regarded as a species of bitumen, because 
the latter so much predominates. It has a bright, shining lustre, 
and ignites instantly upon contact with flame. Coke is bitumin- 
ous coal artificially deprived of its bitumen. It is light, and 
approaches charcoal in appearance. Coke is occasionally found 
in nature ; especially in the neighborhood of dikes. All these 
varieties are found in the coal formation, and even in the Meso- 
zoic and Tertiary series. 

Anthracite is bituminous coal that has been deprived of its 
bitumen, usually by heat, under pressure. It thus forms a com- 
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pact heavy mass, igniting with some difl5culty. The anthracite of 
Pennsylvania, of enormous extent, is in the true coal measures, 
and it is a curious fact, that as we pass westward — that is, recede 
from the metamorphic and unstratified rocks of the Atlantic 
coast — the quantity of bitumen increases ; so that within a few 
hundred miles the coal is highly charged with it. The fact makes 
it extremely probable that the heat, which changed the metamor- 
phic rocks, also drove off the bitumen. 

The anthracite of Rhode Island and of Massachusetts, is in what 
may be called a metamorphic Coal Field ; that is, the strata have 
been more acted upon and hardened by heat than is usual. In 
Rhode Island and in Bristol county in Massachusetts, the fossil 
remains are still found ; but in Worcester, where the bed of coal is 
seven feet thick, no trace of fossil vegetables has been discovered ; 
and the rocks are considerably hardened and crystalline. The 
coal also is much more stony, and is partially changed into plum- 
bago. 

Graphite^ Plumbago^ or Black Lead^ appears to be anthracite 
which has undergone still further mineralization ; at least, in some 
instances, when coal has been found contiguous to igneous rocks, 
it is converted into plumbago ; and hence such may have been 
the origin of the whole of it. In the Alps, plumbago is found in 
a clay slate that lies above the lias. It is also found in the coal 
series. 

All the varieties of coal that have been described occur in the 
form of seams, or beds, interstratified with sandstones and shales ; 
and most usually there are several seams of coal with rocks be- 
tween them ; the whole being arranged in the form of a basin. 
Fig. 52 is a sketch of the great coal basin of South Wales, in 




Great Britain ; which contains twenty-three beds of coal ; whose 
united thickness is ninety-three feet. When we consider how 
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much this arrangement facilitates the exploration and working of 
coal, we can hardly doubt but it is the result of Divine Benevo- 
lence. 

The Diamond^ which is pure crystalized carbon, has been found 
associated with a variety of New Red Sandstone, called itacolu- 
mite, at Golconda, India, and^with talcose schist in Brazil. Both 
these rocks have been subject to high heat, and pressure, and 
hence perhaps the crystalization of the carbon. In general, tlio 
diamond is found in drift ; having been removed from its original 
situation ; and we may always presume that every mineral exist- 
ing in the older rocks will be found also in Drift ; because their 
detritus must contain them. 

It has been inferred from the preceding facts that all the varie- 
ties of carbon, above described, had their origin in vegetable 
matter ; and that heat and water have produced all the varieties 
which we now find. 

GeTns and Mstais. — Almost all the precious stones, sach as the sapphire^ 
emerald, spinel, chrjsoberjrl, chrjsophrase, topaz, iolite, garnet, tourmaline, 
eta, are found exclusively in the most crystalline rocks. Quartz in the various 
forms of rock crystal, chalcedony, carneUan, cacholong, sardonyx, jasper, etc., 
is found sometimes in the Mesozoic strata^ and especially m the trap rocks 
associated with thenu 

Some of. the metals, as platinum, gold, silver, mercury, copper, 
bismuth, etc., exist in the rocks in a pure, that is, metallic state ; 
but usually they occur in the state of oxides, sulphurets, and car- 
bonates, and are called ores. It is rare that any other ore is 
found in suflScient quantity to be an object of exploration on a 
large scale. 

These ores occur in four modes: 1. In regular interstratified 
layers, or beds. 2. In veins or fissures, crossing the strata, and 
filled with ore united to foreign substances, forming a ganguc or 
matrix. 3. In irregular masses. 4. Disseminated in small frag- 
ments through the rocks. 

Iron is the only metal that is found in all the rock series in a 
workable quantity. Among its ores, only four are wrought for 
obtaining the metal : viz., the magnetic oxide, the specular or 
peroxide, the hyd rated peroxide, and the protocarbonate. 

Manganese occurs in the state of a peroxide and a hydrate, and is confined 
to the metamorphic rocks ; except an unimportant ore called the earthy 
oxide, which exists in earthy deposits. 

The most important ores of copper are the pyritous copper, and the car- 
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bonates. These are found in metamorphic rocks, in the Trias and the Ter* 
tiary. Immense quantities of native copper are mixed in the Lower Silurian 
and Huronian rocks about Lakes Superior and Huron. 

The only ore of lead, of much importance, is the sulphuret This is found 
in the Laurentian series, in both the stratified and unstratified rocks : in the 
Hudson River group, espedall/ in the Western States ; but it exists also in 
the Mesozoic system. 

The deutozide of tin is the principal ore of that metaL This is most com- 
monly found in the oldest formations of gneiss, granite, and porphyry ; also 
in the porphyries connected with red sandstone. It is found likewise in 
quantity sufficient to be wrought in Drift. 

Of zinc the most abundant ore is the sulphuret^ which is commonly asso- 
ciated with the sulphuret of lead, or galena. Other valuable ores are thd 
carbonate, silicate, and the oxide, which occur in Mesozoic rocks. 

The most common ore of antimony, the sulphuret, has hitherto been found 
chiefly in granite, gneiss, and mica schist 

The principal ore of mercury, the sulphuret, occurs chiefly in New Red 
sandstone : sometimes in a sort of mica schist 

Silver in its three forms of a sulphuret, a sulphuret of silver and antimony, 
and a chloride, has been found mostly in Hypozoic and Palseozoic slates ; 
sometimes in a member of the New Red Sandstone series, and in one instance 
in Tertiary strata. 

Cobalt, bismuth, arsenic, etc., are usually found associated with silver, or 
copper ; and of course occur in the older rocks. The other metals, which, 
on account of their small economical value and minute quantity, it is un- 
necessary to particularize, are also found in the older strata ; frequently only 
disseminated, or in small insulated masses. 

Theory of the origin and distribution of Gold, — Gold in its 
original situation occurs mostly in veins of quartz that traverse 
the older Palaeozoic slates and schists, frequently near their junc- 
tion with eruptive rocks. Sometimes also it is found in the latter. 
Talcose schist is the most usual gold-bearing rock ; the rocks con- 
taining it are metamorphic members of the Silurian, Devonian, 
and' Carboniferous series — especially the first. In European 
Russia, for example, the Palseozoic rocks, scarcely even yet solidi- 
fied, contain no auriferous bands ; but by following the same strata 
into the Ural Mountains, where they have been lifted up, and 
metamorphosed in conjunction with the intrusion of porphyry, 
greenstone, syenite, and granite, gold is seen to abound. 

But at what period was the gold introduced ? In the Mesozoic 
and Tertiary strata none, or scarcely none, is found, and yet those 
rocks were derived from the more ancient Palaeozoic members. 
Moreover,/ the loose deposits of gravel and sand, derived in part 
from the same Palaeozoic strata, are the chief repository of gold. 
Hence the conclusion is irresistible, that the older schists were not 
impregnated with gold, while the Mesozoic and Tertiary strata 
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were in a course of deposition, but afker that time, the protrusion 
of the eruptive rocks produced the gold. Since then aqueous 
and atmospheric agencies have worn down the auriferous strata, 
carrying the metal into the lowest places, and thus bringing it 
within the reach of man. 
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a^iL,a represent the older slates, tilted up and metamorphosed by the in- 
trusion of the veins, c, r, c, etc., which impregnated them with gold. Origin- 
ally these slate mountains rose above 6, 6. By their erosion the Secondary 
deposits (2, and the Tertiary deposits, e, were produced before the injection of 
the auriferous veins, c, c, c, etc. After their injection, the same erosion went 
on, reducing the mountains to the line t, t, and filling the low places with the 
deposits A, A, containmg gold. 

Thus it appears that gold was brought up from the earth's 
interior, a little time only (geologically speaking) before the 
appearance of man on the globe. Fishes and lizards, mollusks 
and crustaceans, did not need, it ; and therefore it was delayed till 
a being was about to be created who did. 

The most important ranges of gold-bearing rocks are these : 
the Rocky Mountains, from Russian America through California 
and Central America, into parts of the Andes in South America ; 
the Appalachian and associated ranges, from Canada to Alabama ; 
the Uralian Mountains in Russia ; and in Australia. The Califor- 
nian ranges are the most productive. In 1854, 481,950 lbs. Troy 
of gold were mined in the whole world, of which the United 
States produced 200,000 lbs., Australia and adjacent islands, 
150,000 lbs. ; and the Russian Empire, 60,000 lbs. 

With a few exceptions, working the original veins in which 
gold occurs has not proved remunerative, sanguine, as most gold- 
seekers are, that their fortune is made when they have discovered 
such a vein. But nature has done the work much better than 
man can, and collected in the lowest places gold in quantities, 
while in the rooks it is sparsely disseminated. Moreover, it is 

8* 
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found that gold yeins, unlike those of most other metals, diminish 
in richness as we descend. 

It appears from the facts that have been detailed respecting the 
situation of the usefii] minerals that great assistance in search- 
ing for them may be derived from a knowledge of rocks and their 
order of superposition. 

No geologist, for instance, would expect to find valuable beds of coal in 
the oldest crystalline rocks, but in the fossiliferous rocks alone; and even 
here he would have but feeble expectations in any rock except the coal 
formation. What a vast amount of unnecessary expense and labor would 
have been avoided, had men, who have searched for coal, been always ac- 
quainted with this principle, and able to distinguish the difierent rocks ! Per- 
pendicular strata of mica and talcose schists would never have been bored 
into at great expense, in search of coal ; nor would black tourmaline have 
been mistaken for coal, as it has been. 

By no mineral substance have men been more deceived than by iron pyrites : 
which is appropriately denominated /oor* gold. When in a pure state, its re- 
semblance to gold in color is often so great that it is no wonder those unac- 
quainted with minerals should suppose it to be that metal. Yet the merest 
tyro in mineralogy can readily distinguish the two substances ; since native 
gold is always malloiible, but pyrites never. This latter mineral is also very 
liable to decomposition, and such changes are thereby wrought upon the 
rocks containing it as to lead ths inexperienced observer to imagine that he 
has got the clue to a rich depository of mineral treasures ; and probably nine 
out of ten of those numerous excavations that have been made in the rocks 
of this country, in search of the precious metals, had their origin in pyrites, 
and their termination in disappointment, if not poverty. This ore also, whea 
decomposing, sometimes produces considerable heat, and causes masses of 
the rock to separate with an explosion. Hence the origin of the numerous 
legends that prevail respecting light seen, and sounds heard, in the mountain 
where the supposed treasure lies, and which so strongly confirn^ the ignorant 
in their expectation of finding mineral treasures. Now all this delusion 
would be dissipated in a moment were the eye of a geologist to rest on such 
spots, or were the elementary principles of geology more widely diffused in 
the community. 

Another common delusion respects gypsum, which is as often sought 
among the hypozoic as in the secondary and tertiary rocks ; although it is 
doubtful whether gypsum has ever been found in the former. A few years 
since, however, a farmer in this country supposed that he had discovered 
gypsum on his farm, and persuaded his neighbors that such was the case. 
They bought large quantities of it, and it was ground for agriculture, when 
accidentally it was discovered that it was only hraestone : a fact that might 
have been determined in a moment at first, by a smgle drop of acid. 

Caution. — It ought not to be inferred from all that has been said, 
that because a mineral substance has been found in only one rock, 
it exists in no other. But in many cases we may be certain that 
such and such formations can not contain such and such minerals. 
Of these cases, however, the practical geologist can alone judge 
with much correctness, and hence the importance of an extensive 
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acquaintance with geology in the community. An amount of 

money much greater than is generally known has been expended 

in vain for the want of this knowledge. 

The chemical changes which rocks have undergone since their deposition, 
as well as the operation of decomposing agents to which they are now ex- 
posed, properly belong to the chemistry of geology. But these points will be 
deferred to subsequent sections, because they will the^ be better under- 
stood. 



SECTION III. 

LITHOLOGICAIi CHABACTEBS Or THE BOCKS. 

The lithological character of a rock embraces its mineral com- 
position and structure as well as its external aspect, in distinction 
from its zoological and botanical characters, which refer to its 
organic remains. 

Rocks are deposited by water in two modes : first, as mere 
sediment, by its mechanical agency, in connection with gravity ; 
secondly, as chemical precipitates from solution. 

The first kind of rocks is called mechanical or sedimentary 
rocks ; the second kind, chemical deposits. 

As a general fact, the lower we descend into the rock series we 
meet with less and less of a mechanical and more and more of a 
chemical agency in their production. 

In the fossiliferous rocks we sometimes find an alternation of mechanical 
and chemical deposits ; but for the most part, these rocks exhibit evidence of 
both modes of deposit, acting simultaneously. 

It is difficult to conceive how any rock can be consolidated without more 
or less of chemical agency, except perhaps in that imperfect consolidation 
which takes place in argillaceous mixtures by mere desiccation* ^>en in 
the coarsest conglomerate there must be more or less of chemical union be- 
tween the cement and the pebbles. 

The most common mechanical rocks are sandstones, conglom- 
erates and shales. 

When sand is cemented, the solid mass is called sandstone ; 
rounded pebbles produce a conglomerate, or pudding stone; and 
angular fragments, a breccia. 

Shale is regularly laminated clay, more or less indurated, and 
splitting into thin layers along the original lamination or planes 
of deposition. 
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Clay slate is a metamorphosed clay, differing from shale in 
having a superinduced tendency to split into thin plates, which 
may or may not coincide with the lamination of the rocL 

Limestones embrace many varieties, as massive limestone, 
granular limestone, marbles, dolomite, oolite, chalk, and traver- 
tine. Most of these varieties are chemical deposits. 

The time during which a number of rocks grouped into a fonn- 

^ ation is in the process of deposition, that is, nntil some important 

change takes place in the material or mode of production, is called 

a geological period ;, and the point of time when the change 

occurs is called an epoch. 

We learn much of the history of the world from the lithological characters 
of the stratified rocks. They iudicate the mode of formation ; whether it was 
mechanical or chemical ; whether the temperature was adapted to the exist- 
ence of animals and plants ; and in connection with fossils, whether a deposit 
was marine or fresh water ; whether the deposition was made by a rough cur- 
rent or in placid waters ; and whether the water was deep or shallow. 

We shall describe the lithological characters of each of the great sys- 
tems in succession, beginning with the lowest stratified rock, and proceeding 
in an ascending order. In this way we shall incidentally read the history 
of the earth during the dififerent periods. The unstratified rocks, some- 
times associated with the sedimentary groups, will be described subsequently. 
According to our classification, the rocks are divided into the following 
systems: 

I. STBATIFIED BOCKS. 

L Azoic, II. Palaeozoic, 

III. Mesozoic, IV. Cainozoia 

I. Azoic, Hypozoio (Sedffvnck)f Lauebntian System (Logan,) 

The rocks to be described (including granite, porphyry, eta,) were formerly 
called Primary^ because they were supposed to have been produced before 
the deposition of the fossiliferous strata ; whereas it now appears that several 
of these rocks have in some instances been formed at a later period. The 
term Azoic signifies unfossiliferotts^ and is the most satisfactory appellation for 
these crystalline rocks, which are not only the oldest rocks upon the globe, 
but are also found among the higher groups. The term BypozoiCj signifies 
that the rocks embraced in the system lie beneath those oontaming fossils. 
The term MeiamorphiCj which is sometimes applied to them, implies that 
they have been altered since their original production : but the same is true 
of some rocks containing fossils. The term Laurentian applies only to the 
lower part of the Azoic rocks, the upper part forming the Huronian system. 
It is a local name, derived fiom the Laurentine Mountains, in Canada, wliere 
this system is well developed. Prof. H. D. Rogers calls the Hypozoic or Lau- 
rentian rocks, Gneissic, and the Huronian, Azoic. 

A subdivision of the Laurentian system has been proposed by Logan, 
which has not yet been carried out into details ; viz., into those rocks which 
contam lime, either as carbonate, or as a lime feldspar, and those which are 
destitute of hme in any form. There is no certain order of superposition 
among the different groups of this formation ; but we shall describe them in 
the order in wliifib geologistg have fiuppoeed Hiem most commoDly to occur. 
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1. Gneisa, — ^The essential ingredients in this rock are quartz, 
feldspar, and mica. The feldspars are both lime-feldspars, (Labra- 
dorite), and soda-feldspars, (Albite and Anorthite). Hornblende 
is sometimes present. These ingredients are arranged more or 
less, in folia, and the rock is stratified. Where it passes into 
granite, however, (which is composed of the same ingredients), 
the stratification, as well as the foliation become exceedingly ob- 
scure ; and it is impossible to draw a definite line between the 
two rocks. Gneiss, as well as mica schist, are remarkable in some 
places for tortuosities and irregularities e^chibited by the strata 
and folia ; while in other places these same rocks are equally dis- 
tinguished for the regularity and evenness of the stratification, by 
which they are rendered excellent materials for economical pur- 
poses. 

Gneiss sometimes contains crystals of feldspar, which give it a spotted ap- 
pearance, and this is called porphyHtic gneiss. 

2. Mica schist. — ^This consists of successive layers of mica and 
quartz, the former predominating. It is not unusual to find small 
crystals of feldspar, disseminated through it. Garnets and stauro- 
tide are often so abundant in it, over . extensive tracts, as properly 
to be regarded as constituents ; hence the varieties, gametiferous^ 
and staurotidiferous mica schist. 

3- Saccharoid Azoic Limestone. — The limestone connected with 
azoic rocks is generally white and highly crystalline, resembling 
loaf sugar so much as to be called saccharoid. In some situations 
it is dark colored, or it may receive bright colors from minerals 
disseminated through it. It is often highly magnesian. Many 
authors prefer the term crystalline to saccharoid ; but many other 
limestones are crystalline. 

4. Talcose schist. — This rock consists of successive layers of 
talc and quartz. Mica, calcite, feldspar, and hornblende, are fre- 
quently present. Often talc is replaced by talcite, or some min- 
eral resembling talc. Talc is a hydrous silicate of magnesia, but 
the substituted minerals are silicates of alumma. Hence what is 
often called talcose schist is only an altered variety of clay slate. 

Varieties. — ^In chJorite schist talc is replaced by chlorite, a hydrous silicate 
of alumina and magnesia. It is almost pulverulent and compact, of a green 
color, and the chlorite more abundant than the quartz. Steatite is often 
nothing but schistose talc, which is adherent enough to J^e wrought, and 
at other times it is somewhat granular and slightly indurated. This is the 
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valuable stone so eztensively used for ilimaces, fire-places, aqueducts, etc.» 
under the name otaoapsUme or freestone. 

5. Hornblende schist. — Hornblende predominates in this rock, 
but its varieties contain feldspar, quartz, and mica. When it ia 
pure hornblende, its stratification is often indistinct, and it passes, 
by taking feldspar into its composition, into a rock resembling 
greenstone. It occurs in every part of the Azoic system ; but its 
most common associations are argillaceous slate, mica schist and 
gneiss ; into which it passes by insensible gradations. 

6. Quartz rock, — TJiis rock is essentially composed of quartz, 
either granular or arenaceous. The varieties result from tiie in- 
termixture of mica, feldspar, .talc, hornblende, or clay slate. In 
these compound varieties the stratification is remarkably regular; 
but in pure granular quartz it is often diflBcult to discover the 
planes of stratification. It is interstratified with every one of the 
azoic rocks. 

The arenaceous varieties of this rock form good firesUmes; that is stones 
capable of sust-aining powerful heat. Some varieties of mica schist are still 
better. Gneiss of an arenaceous composition is also employed ; as are sev- 
eral varieties of sandstone of different ages. The firestone of the English 
green sand is a fine siliceous sand cemented by limestone. 

v. Clay slate or argillaceous slate. — This is a fine-grained fissile, 
highly indurated rock, splitting into plates by cleavage, altogether 
independent of the original laminae. This superinduced structure 
may often be distinguished from the strata, by means of parallel 
bands of different colors and textures traversing the rock. It is 
generally a dull blue, grey, green, or black color, sometimes brick 
red, sometimes striped, sometimes mottled. This rock is best de- 
veloped in the Cambrian series. 

Novaculite or honestone is a compact variety of clay slate, which is highly 
prized for hones. It is less divided by cleavage planes, and has a very soft 
and smooth feel 

8. Serpentine. The description of this rock as a mineral era- 
braces all that is needful to s-iy of it in this place. We need, 
therefore, only refer to page 61. 

n. PALiEOZOIC SYSTEM. 

The Palaeozoic rocks, or those in which the oldest forms of 
life are found, embrace deposits of vast thickness. They are 
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1. The Cambrian^ 2. The Silurian^ 3. The Devonian^ or Old 
Red Sandstone^ 4. The Carboniferous or Coal Formation^ and 
6. The Permian System, 

1. The Cambrian or Huronian Series. 
There has- been much discussion among English geologists as 
to the upper limit of the Cambrian system. The most satisfac- 
tory classification makes of it a vast thickness of sandstones, 
schists, and slates underlying the Lingula flags in England, and 
the Potsdam sandstone in this country. Scarcely any organic 
remains are found in it in Europe, and^ none as yet in this coun- 
try. Perhaps half of this group in Great Britain is clay slate. 
Its beds are there 26,000 feet thick. The term Cambrian is de- 
rived from the ancient name of Wales. 

These rocks cover extensive areas in Great Britain, particularly in "Wales, 
from which the well-known Welsh roofing slate is obtained ; also in Ireland, 
Bohemia, and Scandinavia. They have been recognized in this country but 
recently. Logan has described a series of rocks about Lake Huron, referable 
to this group, which he has called the Huronian Group. The lowest member 
is a bluish slate, reposing unconformably upon the Laurentian rocks, suc- 
ceeded upwards by various colored sandstones, slates, and an occasional band 
of limestone ; the whole being 12,000 feet thick. Professor Rogers has 
described some rocks of that age in Pennsylvania. 

2. The Silurian Series, 
This system rests unconformably upon the Huronian series at 
Lake Huron, and elsewhere in this country upon the Laurentian 
group, and in Europe upon the Cambrian scries. It is divided 
into the Upper and Lower Silurian, distinguished from each other 
by want of conformity and peculiar organic remains. 

Fig. 54. 
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1. Lanrentian system. 

Lower Silurian. 

2. Potsdam sandstone, 
8. Oalciferous sandrock, 

4. Chazy limestone,' 

5. Trenton limestone, 

6. Utica idate, 



T, Lover Hudson river group, Devonian. 
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8. Oneida conglomerate, 

9. Medina sandstone, 

10. Clinton group, 

11. Niagara group, 

12. Onondaga salt group, 

13. Helderberg series^ 



15. Tally limestone, 

16. Portage group, 
IT. Chemung group, 

18. Catskill red sands^ne. 

Coal Formation. ^ 

19. Conglomerate. 
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In Fig: 64 the position of the Silurian and Devonian rocks is shown as 
they occur in tlie Western part of New Yorlc. The Huronian group is want- 
ing, as well as several of the other subdivisions, upon this section. It is veiy 
rare to find all the members of the series at one locality. For example, the 
Onondaga salt group is found only in Western New York and in British 
America. Elsewhere the Lower Helderberg limestone may succeed directly 
to the Niagara group. 

1. Lower Silurian. — ^The Potsdam sandstone is a purely silicious sandstone. 
The Calciferous sandrock is a calcareous sandstone or an 4mpure limestone ; 
sometimes magnesian. The Chazy and Trenton limestones are black fossilifer- ' 
ous limestones. The UOca slate is a black shaly limestone. The Lower Hvd- 
son river group is mostly clay slate ; but in the Western States its place is 
occupied by hmestone ; the upper part of the so called cliff limestone. Some- 
times there is an unconformability between the Lower and Upper Silurian, 
as in England, and at the mouth of the St Lawrence river in this country. 

2. Upper SUurian. — ^The Oneida conglomerate is usually purely silicious, 
but passes insensibly into calcareous sandstone ordolomitic limestone in some 
districts. The Medina sandstone is a red sandstone, or shale. The Upper 
Hvdson river group is partly day slate, and partly talcose schist, with occa< 
sional beds of limestone. It has as yet been found only in Western New 
England or Eastern New York. The Clinton group is an alternation of shales, 
limestones, and iron ores or iron sandstones. The Anticosti group is an assem- 
blage of argillaceous limestones occurring upon the island Anticosti in the 
Gulf of the St. Lawrence. It is probably equivalent to the formations be- 
tween the Lower Hudson river group and the Clinton group. 

The Niagara group is an alternation of limestones and shales; and some-, 
times the shales are wanting. The Onondaga salt group is an alternation of 
limestones and shales, the limestones predominating, from which issue salt 
springs. The Lower Bidderberg limestone is a highly fosslliferous dark colored 
limesume, and is very persistent, while the previous member is most usually 
wanting. 

The European members of the Silurian System are likewise composed of 
sandstones, limestones, and shales. The following figure represents the gen- 
eral order of these groups in Europe, with theu: names. 

ng.55. 




A. Hypozoic rocks. 

Lower Silurian. 

1. Lingala and Llandeilo flagSi 

2. Garadoc sandstone, 



Upper Silurian. 
8. Wenlock shale, 

4. Wenlock limestone, 

5. Lower Ludlow shale, 

6. Aymestry limestone, 
T. Upper Ludlow shale. 

The Silurian rocks occupy large areas in Belgium, Germany, Scandinavia^ 
and Russia, as well as in North and South America. 

There has been much discussion among English geologists as to the limits 
of the Cambrian and Silurian series. Murchison regards them both as Silu- 
rian. Sedgwick divides the Cambrian into Lower, Middle, and Upper, and 
his Upper Cambrian is the same as what we have called Lower Silurian. 
The government surveyors of England have compromised these views, and 
describe these series as Cambrian, (Lower and Mid^e of Sedgwick), Lower or 
Cambro-Silurian, and Upper Silurian. 
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3. The Devonian or Old Red Sandstone Series. 

The position of the different formations of the Devonian series has been 
already shown. The Oriskany sandstone^ the Cock-taU gritj and the Schoharie 
grit are mostly silieioua They are succeeded by a persistent fossiliferous 
limestone, the Upper Ilelderberg. The MarceUua shales are composed of clay 
slate ; the EamiUon group of thick bedded grits, used extensively for flag- 
ging stones, and slates ; and the Genesee slates are also argillaceous. The 
Portage and Chemung groups are mostly grits and shales. The Caiskill Red 
Sandstone^ the upper member in this country, constitutes the Catskill Moun- 
tains in New York, where they are 3,000 feet thick. The whole thickness of 
the system in this country in 11,750 feet 

In Great Britain this system has long been known as the Old 
Red Sandstone, and was denominated Devonian by Sedgwick and 
Murchison, to designate the Old Red Sandstone as it was developed 
in Devonshire. In Scotland this formation is not less than 10,000 
feet thick. In England it is divided into three groups : 1. Tilestoney 
or fissile beds used sometimes for tiles. 2. Comstone and Marly 
or argillaceous marly beds, alternating with sandstone, and some- 
times' with impure limestone. 3, Old Red Conglomerate^ the 
uppermost division. 

This formation is widely developed on the continent of Europe, as in Bel- 
gium and Westphalia, France and Spain. In Russia it covers more surtaco 
than the whole of Great Britain, not less than 150,000 square miles. In the 
United States it occupies extensive tracts. 

4. Carboniferous series^ or Coal formation. 

This system derives its name from the great amount of coal 
found in it ; it being the principal deposit from which coal is de- 
rived for economical purposes. In this country there are four 
general divisions : 1. A conglom^ate, 2,660 feet thick in Pennsyl- 
vania. 2. Carboniferous Limestone^ or Red Shales and Limestone, 
in Pennsylvania, 3,000 feet thick. This Limestone is gray and 
compact, traversed by veins of calcite, and is abundantly fossilif- 
erous. When it is mostly made up of the remains of encrinites, 
it is called Uncrinal Limestone, In England, where it forms the 
lowest member of the series, it is called Mountain Limestone, 
(See Fig. 52, on page 64). 3. A conglomerate^ less than half the 
thickness of the lowest division. This is the millstone grit of 
Europe. 4. The true coal measures. These consist of irregularly 
interstratified beds of sandstone, shale, and coal. Frequently 
these are deposited in basin shaped cavities^ but not always. 
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The followlDg section of Carboniferous rocks, in Ohio, will illustrate the 
alternations of coal, shale, etc. 

1. Sandstone, . . . . ^. . . . 

2. Coal, ^ . . . 6 feet. 

3. Fine-grained slaty sandstone, 60 feet. 

4. Silicious iron ore, 1.5 feet. 

5. Argillaceous sandstone, 75 feet. 

6. Coal, 3 feet. 

1. Shale, containiDg vegetable impressions, . . 4 feet. 

8. Sandstone, 80 feet. 

9. Iron ore, 1 foot. 

10. Argillaceous sandstone, 80 feet 

These rocks abound in faults produced by igneous agency; 
whereby the continuity of the beds of coal is interrupted, and the 
difficulty of exploring for coal increased in some respects ; but in 
other respects facilitated ; so that upon the whole, these faults are 
decidedly beneficial. 

The thickness of the coal formation in Pennsylvania is about 
7,000 feet; in Nova Scotia, 13,000 feet, in which there are 76 
beds and seams of coal ; in Great Britain 12,000 feet. 

Coal has been found in nearly all parts of the world. Great 
Britain has 12,000 square miles of coal-fields, the continent of 
Europe about 10,000 square miles ; the area of coal-fields in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick is 7,000 square miles, and in the United 
States there are more than 200,000 square miles underlaid by beds 
of coal. 

Of particular coal fields in the United States the largest is the Appala- 
chian, extending from Ohio and Northern Pennsylvania to Alabanaa^ em- 
bracing 80,000 square miles. Others are the Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky 
coal-field, covering an area of 50,000 square miles ; the Iowa and Missouri 
coal-field, 60,000 square miles; the Michigan coal-field, 15,000 square miles, 
and the New England coal-field, 600 square miles. Still further west and 
south, the carboniferous rocks with coal are found, as in the southwest part 
of Nebraska, the east part of Kansas, and the north part of Texas. . Still further 
west, along the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, and extending north 
into the British possessions, are extensive deposits of fignite, either of Creta- 
ceous or Tertiary age. They fiimish a coal of much, value, but not as good as 
that which is older. Those deposits have not yet been traced out ; but will 
undoubtedly be found of g^reat extent See H. Engleman^s Report to Captain 
Simpson, appended to the laUer's Report on Wagon Routes^ etc.j in Utah Terri- 
tory ^ page 49, 1858. 

In McClintock's late Narrative in search of the remains of Sir John Frank- 
lin, (1860), is a Geological Map, which represents carboniferous sandstones 
with beds of coal extending from Lat. '72 to 77°, and Long. 92 to 125". This 
is represented on the small Geological Map of North America^ attached to 
Part V. of this work. Truly we do not yet know, by a great deal, the extent 
of the coal fields of this country. 
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Professor H. D. Rogers states approximately ihe amount of coal 

in tlie most important coal-fields in the world, as follows : 

Belgium 36,000,000,000 tons. 

France, 59,000,000,000 tons. 

British Isles, 190,000,000,000 tons. 

Pennsylvania, 316,400,000,000 tons. 

Appalachian coal-field, 1.387,500,000,000 tons. 

Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky, . . . 1,217,500,000,000 tons. 

Iowa, Missouri, and Arkansas, .... 739,000,000,000 tons. 

Total amount in North America, . . . 4,000,000,000,000 tons. 

In some parts of the world they are beginning to calculate how long their 
supplies of coal will last. In England not less than 6,000,000 tons of coal are 
yearly raised from the mines of Northumberland and Durham ; at which rate 
they will be exhausted in about 250 years. In South Wales, however, is a coal 
field of 1,200 square miles, with 23 beds, whose total thickness is 95 feet; 
and tins will supply ooal for 2,000 years more. In North America there is 
twenty-one times as much co^ as in Great Britain. Estimating our annual 
consumption of coal at twelve millions of tons, there is coal enough in North 
America to last 333,333 years.* 

6. 7%e Permian Series, 

In Germany and England the Permian Series presents two 
very distinct groups of rocks ; the lowest is made up of sand- 
stones of various colors, with slates containing copper, and the 
highest is composed of magnesian limestones of various qualities. 

The Permian system consists of numerous strata of great ex- 
tent in Russia, (700 miles long and 400 broad), in the ancient 
kingdom of Permia, made up of common and magnesian lime- 
stones, with gypsum and rock salt conglomerates, red and green 
gritstones, shales, and copper ore, lying in a trough of the car- 
boniferous strata, and below the Triassic system. 

Until quite recently it was supposed that there were no Per- 
mian strata in North America. Quite extensive deposits, however, 
have been found in Kansas, Illinois, and Nebraska. Lithologically 
they are limestones, shales, and layers of clay. 

Professor Emmons claims to have discovered Permian strata in North 
Carolina, and supposes that a large part of the sandstones along the Atlantic 
slope of the Appalachians are of the same age. It is probable that some of 
the lowest members of this deposit are of this age, but it needs positive 
proo£ . 

ni. MESOZOIG SYSTEM. 

Tinker Mesozoic rocks are included all those from the top of 
the Permian to the base of the Tertiary. These are, 1. The Trias 

• Great Britain mined in 1854, 64,661,401 tons of coal, and produces now about 
67,000,000 tona annuaUy. The United States nroduced in 185T, 10,600,000 tons. In the 
▼hole world it is estimated that abo,atr 100,000,000 tons of eoal are annuaUy oonsamed. 
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or New Bed Sandstone, 2, tiie Jurassic series, and 3, the Creta- 
ceous or chalk series. 

1. Triassic Series or New Red Sandstone. 
In Continental Europe the Triassic System is divided into three 
distinct groups, and hence its name. The lowest is ih^ Bunter 
Sandstein, or Gres Bigarre ; both terms meaning variegated sand- 
stone. The colors are white, red, blue, and green. The composi- 
tion of the rock is chiefly silicious and argillaceous, with occasional 
beds of gypsum, and rock salt. The second group is the Mztschel- 
kalky a gray compact limestone, occasionally dolomitic. This 
member is wanting both in Great Britain and in this country ; 
and hence there is great difficulty in distinguishing between the 
upper and lower divisions. The highest division is the Variegated 
Marl, or the Keuper, It consists of indurated clays of diflferent 
colors, chiefly red, alternating with gray sandstone and yellowish 
magnesian limestone. Beds of gypsum and rock salt are common. 

In this country this system is probably represented in a part of the Con- 
necticut Eiver sandstone. 

In the Western parts of the United States, in the vicinity of 
the Rocky Mountains, there are deposits referable, it is said, to 
this series. 

2. The Jurassic Series. 

The Jurassic series, so called from its occurrence among the 
Jura mountains in Switzerland, embraces the Lias, the Oolite, and 
the Wealden formations of England. 

Lia^. — Lias is a rock usually of a bluish color like common clay ; 
and it is indeed highly argillaceous, but at the same time generally 
calcareous. Bands of true argillaceous limestone do, indeed, occur 
in it, as well as of calcareous sand. It is widely diflPused ; is very 
marked in its characters, and c6ntains peculiar and very interesting 
organic remains. 

Oolite. — In many of the rocks of this series small calcareous 
globules are imbedded, which resemble the roe of a fish, and 
hence such a rock is called roestone or Oolite. But this structure 
extends through only a small part of this formation, and it occurs 
also in other rocks. 

The Oolite series consist of interstratified layers of clay, sand- 
stone, marl, and limestone. The Oolite proper, is divided into three 
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groups, called the upper, middle, and lower, separated by clay or 
marl deposits. 

The upper part of the CoDnecticut River sandstone, is probably of Juraaaio 
age, as well as the long belt of Mesozoic rocks, or a part of them, along the 
Atlantic slope of the Appalachians. The fine coal-field near Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, is also Jurassic The Oolite in England, contains a large number of 
reptilian remains : and in this country the Connecticut River sandstone coi^ 
tains the remarkable fossil footmarks or ichnUes. 

Wealden Ibrmation. — This formation embraces, 1. The Weald Clay; 
2. Hastings Sand; 3. Furbeck Strata. They were first described in the South- 
east of England, chiefly in the wealds or woods of Sussex and Kent, and are 
composed of beds of limestone, conglomerate, sandstone, and clay, which 
abound in the remains of firesh water and terrestrial animals, and appear to 
have been deposited in an estuary that once occupied that part of England. 
Similar beds occur in Scotland, and in a few places on the European Conti- 
nent Some place the Wealdon under the cretaceous formation, aa below. 

3. Cretaceous Series, 

In Europe and Asia, this series is usually characterized by the 
presence of chalk in the upper part, and sands and sandstones in 
the lower. In North America the chalk is wanting. 

Fig. 56 represents the succession of strata at Lulworth Cove in England, 
and tiieir connection with the Wealden formation. 



Fig. se. 




Section of the English Oretaceous. 

1. Hastings sand, )Tire-ide„ 

2. Purbeck strata, f wealden. 

3. Lower greensand, } 

4. Gault, > Greensand, 
6. Upper greensand, ) 



Section of the Cretaceous in New 
Jersey. 

1. Pine day and Potters clay. 

2. Dark-colored clay. 

3. " with greensand. 

4. Greensand, Ist or lower bed. 
6. Ferruginous sand. 

6. Greensand, 2d. bed. 

7. Quartzose sand. 

8. Greensand, 3d. or upper bed. 

The principal cretaceous formations in the United States are in New Jersey 
and in the Southwestern and Western Territories. The latter deposits cover 
many thousand square miles. We have given above sections of these two 



Section of the Cretaceous in 
Nebraska, 

1. Yellowish sandstone. 

2. Dark gray clay. 

3. Lead gray marl. 

4. Bluish plastic clay. 

5. Arenaceous daya 
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deposits, parts of each containingthe same fossils. The exact correspondence 
of the European and American strata is not yet ascertained. 

Chalk is a pulverulent carbonate of lime, and its varieties have resulted 
from the impurities that were deposited with it. The upper beds are pemark- 
able for the great quantity of flints dispersed through them, generally ia 
parallel position. The iamous Dover cliffs in England are composed of 
chalk. 

Qreensand is a mixture of arenaceous matter, with a peculiar green sub- 
stance greatly resembUng chlorite, or green earth. It has been used exten- 
sively as a fertilizer, as it contains large quantities of silicate of iron and 



GavM or OaJl, is a provincial name for blue clay or marl, forming an in- 
terstratifled bed in the greensand of England. 

IV. CAINOZOIC SYSTEM. 

These include all the more recent formations, viz. : 1. the Ter- 
tiary, and 2. the Alluvium. 

1. Tertiary Series, 

The Tertiary rocks have been divided into three distinct groups 
of marine strata, distinguished by important peculiarities in their 
organic remains, and separated from one another by strata which 
contain fresh water and terrestrial remains. 

Lyell has given names to these groups which are generally 
adopted : 1. the Eocene^ signifying the dawn, or commencement of 
the existing types of organic life, and containing about four per 
cent, of shells identical with living species. This is divided into 
three parts : the Lower Eocene, embracing the Nummulitic form- 
ation of the Alps and the London clay ; the Middle Eocene, em- 
bracing portions of the Paris basing etc., and the Upper Eocene, 
embracing the upper marine beds of the Paris basin, etc. 2. The 
Miocene {less recent), containing about twenty-five per cent, of 
shells identical with living species. 3. The Pliocene (more recent) 
or Newer Tertiary, containing shells, of which about two-thirds 
are identical with living species. 

In Europe and Asia, the rocks of this period are found principally in 
basins, apparently deposited in lakes and estuaries of limited extent. Lon- 
don, Paris, and Vienna, are each situated upon Tertiary basins. Fig. 67 
represents the London basin, lying in a trough of the Obalk series. 

In North America the Tertiary deposits are found chiefly upon the Atlantic 
seaboard, and upon the Gulf of Mexico, running northerly into the Territories. 
There is a remarkable deposit of this age in Nebraska, upon the Mauvais 
Terres or Bad Lands upon White river. Local names h'ave been given to the 
different deposits, whose relation to the European divisions is as follows : the 
Claiborne Period corresponds to the Lower Eocene; the Vicksburg Period to 
the Upper Eocene ; and the Yorktotim Pefiod to the Miocene and Pliocene. 
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1. RiTer Thames. 



2. London. 



8. Marine sandc 



The Tertiary rocks are in general distinctly stratified, and the 
strata are usually horizontal. But in some cases, as at the Isle of 
Wight and upon Martha's Vineyard, they are inclined at a large 
angle. 

The Tertiary rocks are mostly of mechanical origin : neverthe- 
less, several beds are the result of chemical precipitation ; as 
gypsum, limestone, and rock salt. 

The varieties of rocks composing the Tertiary strata are con- 
cretionary, tufaceous, argillaceous, and silicious ; or limestone, 
marf, plastic clay, silicious and calcareous sands, green sands, 
gypsum, lignite, rock salt, and buhrstone. 

2. Alluvium* 

Much of this deposit consists of materials which have resulted 
from the comminuting, rounding, and sorting action of water, 
and hence the name from alluvio, an inundation, or alluOy to 
wash. 

Alluvium is divided lithologically into two sections ; Dri/t^ and 
Modified Drift, or Alluvium proper. Chronologically, it is divided 
into four periods: 1. The Drift Period ; 2. The Beach Period ; 
3. The Terrace Period ; and 4. The Historic Period, or the pre- 
sent system of life and action. 

1. Drift. 

Owing to the diversity of opinion that has prevailed respecting 
the origin of this deposit, it has received various names, such as 
diluvium, bowlder formation, erratic block group, etc. The term 
diluvium is objectionable, because it implies that its origin was the 
deluge, or some deluge, the very point to be proved. Drift is a 
better term, be<iause short and free from hypothetical allusions. 
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A bowlder is a loose block of stone larger than a pebble, and 
either rounded or angular. 

Drift is a mixture of abraded materials — ^bowlders, gravel, and 
sand, blended confusedly together, and driven mechanically for- 
ward by some force behind. Yet in some places there are raaiks 
of stratification or lamination, as if water had been concerned in 
the work of deposition. 

Drift is distinguished from the Tertiary by lying always above 
it ; and by the peculiarities of the organic remains ; and from 
modified drift, by always lying beneath it, and being less com- 
minuted. 

Modified drift is not only stratified and laminated, but sorted 
also ; the size of the fragments thus selected depending upon the 
force of the current that did the work. Drift is usually not 
sorted; sometimes it is so in particular places. 

It Is difficult to draw the precise line between drift and unmodified drift, 
because they blend into each other. Modified drift is always stratified, while 
the drift is generally a heterogenous mixture without arrangement, yet large 
bowlders are sometimes imbedded in sand, as if there were sometimes a com- 
bination of forces in accumulating the same pile. 

The bowlders so characteristic of drift are sometimes seen in- 
sulated upon other rocks, and so equally poised that a small force 
will make them oscillate, though weighing many tons. They are 
called Mocking Stones, 

Fig. 59 represents a rocking stone in Fall Elver, Massachusetts, poised upon 

Fig. 6S. 




Hocking Stone^ Barre, MassachutetU. 

granite, and weighing 160 tons. Fig. 58 shows another, a double one, in 
Barre, Massachusetta 

Many of the most valuable of the precious stones and metals 
are found in drift ; such as the diamond, the sapphire, the topaz, 
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Becking StofUf Fall Biter, Mataa^useUt, 

tihe ruby, and the sircon ; as well as platiDum, gold, and tin. 
Platinum, gold and the diamond, are explored almost exclusively 
in this formation. 

2. Alluvium Proper^ or Modified Drift. 

Considered lithologically, Allavium embraces th^ following 
deposits : 

Soil. 
Clay. 
• Sand. 
Peat. 
Marl. 
Calcareous Tufa, 

or Travertin. 
Coral Reef. 
Silicious Sinter. 



Silicious Marl, or deposits of the skele- 
tons of Infusoria. 
Bitumen. 
Sulphate of Lime. 
Hydrate of Iron. 
Bog. Manganese. 
Chloride of Sodium (Sea Salt). 
Sandstones, Conglomerates, and 
Breccias. 

Soil is disintegrated and decomposed rock, with such a mixture 
of vegetable and animal matter that plants will grow in it 

Clay differs from sand in two re^)ects : 1. The materials have been re* 
duced to a much finer state than sand ; 2. It contains much more alumina. 

The vast accumulations of sand, the result of alluvial agency, 
occur not merely in the bed of the ocean and in lakes, but also 
npon the dry land, where they are called dunes or downs. These 
I 4 
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are composed almost entirely of silica ; and being destitute of 
organic matter, can not sustain vegetation. 

Peat^ when perfectly formed, is destitute of a fibrous structure, 
and when wet is a fine black mud ; and when dry, a powder. It 
consists chiefly of the decomposed organic . matter called gdne or 
humic cLcid^ with crenic and apocrenic acids, phosphates, etc., part 
of which are soluble, and a part insoluble, in water. These de- 
posits of peat are sometimes 30 or 40 feet thick ; but they are 
not formed in tropical climates on account of the too rapid de- 
composition of the organic matter. 

Alluvial marl is usually a fine powder, consisting of carbonate 
of lime, clay, and soluble and insoluble geine ; and is found 
usually beneath peat in limestone countries ; sometimes at the 
bottom of ponds. . It is produced partly by the decay of shells of 
molluscous animals, and partly by the deposition of carbonate of 
lime from solution. It contains numerous small fresh water shells, 
and has hence received the name of shell marl. 

Other kinds of Marl. — Several other substances, that contain no carbonate 
of lime, have often been deuominated marl, by agriculturists, and not with- 
out reason ; for they have produoed effects analogous to calcareous marl. But 
it seems very desirable that terms should not be applied too loosely, and we 
propose the following designations for these substances : 

OoUcareous Marl: that which contains carbonate of lime in any quantity. 

SiUcixms Marl: that in- which silica predominates, and no calcareous matter 
18 present. 

AlumvMms Marl: that in which clay predominates, and no calcareous mat- 
ter is present 

Greensand Marl : that which contains greensand. This is the substance 
that has been of late employed with signal success as a fertilizer of land in 
New Jersey, Virginia, Delaware, etc. 

Calcareous tufa or travertin is a deposit of carbonate of lime, 
made by springs containing that Substance in solution. It forms 
a solid limestone, sometimes even crystalline, and of considerable 
extent, so as to be used for architectual purposes. Thermal 
waters produce it most abundantly, as in central France, Hungary, 
Tuscany, and Campagna di Roma ; but it is also deposited by 
springs of the ordinary temperature, as at Saratoga and in the 
Apennines. Travertin is also precipitated by rivers, as in Tuscany. 

Very similar to travertin are the concretionary calcareous de- 
posites formed in caves : those depending from the roof, like icicles, 
are called stalactites^ and those on the floor, stalagmites. Often a 
stalactite and a stalagmite unite and form a column. 
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Coral reefs are extensive deposits of carbonate of lime, etc., 
formed by myriads of coral animals in shallow water, in tropical 
seas. They form the habitations of these animals, and of course 
are organic in their structure. 

SUicious sinter, or iufa^ is a deposit of mlica^ made by water of thermal 
springs, which sometimes hold that earth in solution. SucceBsive layers of 
sinter and clay frequently occur, and these are sometimes broken up and re- 
cementcd so as to form a breccia. 

Silidcms marly or the fossil shields of microscopic plants and animals. Be- 
neath the beds of peat and mud in the primary regions of this country, a 
deposit often occurs from a few inches to several feet thick, which almost 
exactly resembles the calcareous marl that is found in the same situation. 
When pure, it is wliito and nearly as light as the carbonate of magnesia ; but 
it is usually more or less mixed with clay. It is found by analysis to bo 
nearly pure silica ; and it turns out to be almost entirely composed of sili- 
cious shields, or skeletons, of those microscopic animals called infusoria, or 
of plants which have lived and died in countless numbers in the ponds at 
the bottom of which this substance has been deposited. 

Some springs produce laige quantities of bitumen in the form of naptha 
and asphaltum. 

Although stUphate of lime very generally exists in the waters of springs, 
yet it is rarely deposited. One or two examples only are mentioned, where 
a deposit of this salt has been made ; as at the baths of San Philippo, in 
France. 

The Hydrated peroxide of iron or bop ore is a common and 
abundant deposit from waters that are capable of holding it in 
solution ; and it appears, also, that this ore is often made of the 
shields of infusoria, which are often ferruginous. 

Chloride of Sodium^ or rock salt, is sometimes deposited in 
inland seas or salt water lagoons. The salt is precipitated only 
when the water is completely saturated ; or in small lagoons, the 
water might be evaporated, leaving the salt behind. 

The waters of Lake Elton, in Asiatic Russia, and of other lakes 
adjoining the Caspian Sea, have deposited thick beds of rock salt 
at their bottom. The same is true of Lake Indersk, on the steppes 
of Siberia ; of Lake Bakr Amal, in Ethiopia ; in Patagonia ; and 
in a lagoon adjoining Lake Oroomiah, in Persia. The bottom is 
covered by an incrustation of salt from three to five inches thick. 

Alluvial sandsUmey conglomerate, and breccia,. &ve formed by the 
cementation of sand, rounded pebbles, or angular fragments, by 
iron, or carbonate of lime, which is infiltrated through the mass 
in a state of solution. They are not very common, nor on a very 
extended scale. 

Thickness of Strata. — If all the stratified rocks have been 
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deposited from water, as we snppose, the layers mast have been origi- 
nallj nearly horizontal. Rocks are not usually inclined more than 
ten degrees by original depositioo, but there may be cases where the 
angle would be as large as 2 5** of 3^ over limited areas. Hence 
if we get the perpendicular thickness of a series of strata we 
ascertain the character of the crust of the globe to that depth. 

If we measure the breadth of a series of upturned strata, on a line at right 
angles to their strike, and asoertain their dip, we have given the hypothenuso 
and angles of a right-angled triangle to find the perpendicular, which is tho 
thickness of the strata. If the strata are perpendicular, a horizontal line 
across their edges gives their thickness. 

In calculating the thickness of rocks in any given district, we 
must be carefiil not to measure the same strata more than once. 
For when strata are folded over, the upper beds will be folded 
beneath the lower and dip at the same angle. Especially if the 
crest of the fold has been denuded is there danger of mistake. 
Without regard to this principle, most enormous thicknesses might 
be calculated. 

By measurements and calculations of this sort, it has been ascer- 
tained that the total thickness of the fossiliferous strata in Europe 
is not less than 15 miles. In this country, as has been already 
shown, the total thickness of the fossiliferous strata is nearly ten 
miles. 

We see from those statements how groundless is the opinion, that 
geologists are able to ascertain the structure of the earth only to 
the depth that excavations have been made, which is less than a 
mile ; especially when we recollect that the unstratified rocks are 
uniformly found beneath the stratified ; and since their igneous or 
aqueo-igneous origin is now generally admitted, it can hardly bo 
doubted that they came from very great depths ; so that probably 
the essential composition of the globe is known almost to its 
center. 

UNSTBATIFIED OB IGNEOUS BOCKS. 

The differences among the unstratified rocks result from two 
causes. 1. A difference in chemical composition. 2. The diversity 
of circumstances under which they were produced. 

All the varieties of these rocks pass into one another by insen- 
sible gradations, even in -the same mountain mass ; giving rise to 
endless varieties, which can not be described minutely in a treatise 
like the present. 
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The two predominant and characteristic minerals in the iin« 
Bla-atified rocks are feldspar and pyroxene, or hornblende. 

Fyrozene and hornblende have yeiy nearly the same chemical constitQtion, 
and seem capable of being converted into each other. 

It is now agreed among geologists, that the unstratified rocks 
have resulted from the action of heat, either as dry heat or from 
aqueo-igneous fasion. Hence the b^st writers denominate them 
Igneous Rocks, and divide them, as in our classification in Section 
I., into three groups : 1. Granitic ; 2. Trappean ; 8. Volcanic. 

The following table shows to what divisions the different igneous rocks 
belong. 

GBANmo BOCKS. 
Quartz, feldspar, and mica, or hombknde, eta, Quartz and feldspar. 
G-ranite. Tabular granite. Pegmatite. 

Syenite. Concretionary granite. Eurite. 

lYotogine. 

Tbappeak Books. 
SiUceo—feldspaihic, Fsldspar and hornblende, etc 

Porphyry. Greenstone or Diorite. 

Felstone. Melaphyre. 

Pitchstone. Andesite. 

Clinkstone. Hypersthene rock. 

Homstona Hornblende rock, etc. 

Comean. 

Volcanic Boobs. » 
Essmliqjty fddspaikic. Fiidspar and augite. 

Trachyte. Basalt or Dolerite. 

Trachytic porphyry. Amygdaloid. 

Domite. Peperino. 

Pearlstone. 
Obsidian. 
Pumice. 
Tuff. 

The melted matter that is ejected from a volcano, or remains 
within it, is called lava. Hence it is not improper to apply the 
term to any rock that is proved to have been in a melted state. 
But it is usual to confine it to the more modern unstratified rocks, 
such as have been ejected from a crater. 

Lava cooled rapidly, and not under pressure, forms glass, or 
scoria ; but cooled slowly, and under pressure, it becomes some- 
times crystalline. Now the older unstratified rocks, such as 
granite, syenite, porphyry, and greenstone, are more or less cry- 
stalline; whereas basalt, trachyte, and other igneous rocks are 
compact or cellular. Hence it is inferred, that the first were 
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cooled uDder a vast pressure of the ocean and its subjacent beds ; 

and hence they are called plutonic rocks ; whereas the latter are 

denominated volcanic rocks. 

There is strong reason to believe that in some instances, as in 

Saxony, and in Sutherlandshire, and Arran in Scotland, granite has 

been protruded through the strata after it became solid. Solid 

basalt was protruded in a similar manner, according to Yon Buch, 

in the year 1820, in the island of Banda, in great quantities. 

The most important of the xmstratified rocks will now be described in the 
order of our daasification, as nearly chronologically (beginning with the 
oldest), as the present state of knowledge wOl admit 

I. GBANinC ROOKS. 

The essential ingredients of granite are quartz, feldspar, and 

mica. Its prevailing colors are white and flesh-colored. In some 

cases the materials are very coarse, the crystalline fragments being 

a foot or more in diameter. In other cases, they are so fine as to 

be scarcely visible to the naked eye ; and between these extremes 

there exists an almost infinite variety. The fine-grained varieties 

are best for economical uses ; but the coarser varieties abound 

most in interesting simple minerals. 

Varieties, Graphic granite or Pegmatite^ is composed of quartz and feld- 
spar, in which the former has an arrangement which makes Uie sur&ce of the 
rock exhibit the appearance of letters, as in Fig. 60. 




Graphic Granite, 
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When granite contains distinct crystals of feldspar, as in Fig. 61, it is 
called porphyritic granite. When the ingredients are blended into a finely 
granular mass, with imbedded crystals of quartz and mica, it has been called 
EurUe. 

Fig. 61. 
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Ttibuiar or regtUarly jointed granite is distinguished by the r^^fularity of its 
forms, which result from two causes, joints and interstratlfication with slates. 
The granite is divided into large tables and prisms of various forms and sizes, 
as in Fig. 62. A more remarkable variety of granite is the concretionary. 

Fig. 62. 




It is a fine-grained white granite, containing black mica, which ofi:en is ag- 
glomerated into spherical or elongated nodules, from half an inch to five 
inches in length. The larger ones have their longer axes parallel Fig. 63 
represents these nodules. Some of them so much resemble one of our com- 
mon nuts, as to have received the name of petrified buttemtUa, The best 
locality of this variety is in Craftsbury, Vermont. 

There may be subdivisions of all these varieties into others^ which have 
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not as yet reoeiyed distinct names, according to the particular species of feldspar 
or mica present. Thus, granite may contain either ortboclaise, albite, labra- 
dorite, etc., as its feldspar, and either muscovite, bioUte, or phlogopite, for 
Us mica. 

Fig. 68. 




Syenite, — Syenite is composed essentially of feldspar, quartz, 
and hornblende, the first predominating. When mica is also 
present, the compound is frequently denominated Syenitic granite. 
Syenite may be found passing into granite on the one hand, and 
into the trap family, on the other. 

Conglomerate syenite is common syenite containing numerous rounded and 
angular pebbles of other rocks. This is an important variety to be examined 
in the study of the origin of these rocks. , 

When it was ascertained that the famous rock from Syene, in Upper Egypt, 
(so much employed in ancient monuments), from which the name of syenite 
was derived, was npthing but granite with black mica, and also that Mount 
Sinai in Arabia was composed of genuine syenite, a French geologist proposed 
to substitute Sinaiie for syenite : but the suggestion, which was certainly a 
good one, has not been adopted. 

Most of the syenite so famous in New England for architectural purposes, 
as that from Quincy and Cape Ann, is composed of feldspar, quartz, and horn- 
blende, the latter frequently disappearing. 
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8. Protogine, 
Protogine, called also talcose granite, is a mixture of quartz, 
feldspar, and talc. In Europe it abounds among the Alps, and in 
Cornwall, in England. In this country it occurs among the Lau- 
rentian rocks of New York, and in the metamorphic granite of 
Devonian age in New England. 

n. TBAPPSAN BOCKS. 

4. Porphyry. 
Rocks with a homogeneous, compact, or earthy base, through 
which are disseminated crystalline masses of some other mineral 
of contemporaneous origin with the base, are denominated por- 
phyry. True classical porphyry, such as was most commonly em- 
ployed by the ancients, has a base of compact feldspar, with im- 
bedded crystals of feldspar. 

fig. 64 was copied fh>in a pebble corresponding to the beaatiftd greea 
porphyry of the ancients, found on the beach m Scituate, MaBsachusetts. 

Fig. 64. 




When the base is greenstone, pitchstone, trachyte, or basalt, the porphyry 
is said to be greenstone porphyry, pitchstone porphyry, trachytic porphyry, 
and basaltic porphyry. The base is sometimes clinkstone, and the imbedded 
cr3r8tals may be feldspar, augite, olivine, etc. 

Hence the term porphyry designates only a certain form of 

rock, but does not refer to any particular kind. When porphyry 

is spoken of in general terms, however, feldspar porphyry is usually 

meant. 

The name porphyry signifies purple^ irop^^pa^ such having been the most 
usual color ofthe ancient porphyries : but this rock exhibits almost every 
variety of color. It is the hardest of all the rocks and when polished, is 
probably the most enduring. 

Compact feldspar^ or FelsUme sometimes called petrosiJex^ is a hard con*, 
pact stone of various colors ; fusible before the common blowpipe, and often 
translacent on the edges like homstone. Its predominant ingredient appears 

4* 
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to be feldspar, (clinkstone or pTumdUe ;) or tasXiepetrosileXj a greenish or grayish 
rock, diyi(^ng into slabs or columns, ringing 'Under the hammer, and appar- 
ently a variety of compact feldspar. Bomstone is a compact mineral, often 
translucent like a horn ; of various colors ; in hardness and fracture approach- 
ing flint; infusible before the blow pipe; and hence composed chiefly of 
silica. Comean is between homstone and compact feldspar, compact and 
homogeneous; supposed to consist of feldspar, quartz, and hornblende. All 
these substances form the basis of porphyry; and hence we have clinkstone 
porphyry, homstone porphyry, etc. When black augite forms the b«se of 
porphyry, it is called mektphyre. 

6. Ghreenstone. 

Several unstratified rocks, whose principal ingredients are feldspar 
and hornblende or augite, are called Trap JRocks, from the Swedish 
word trappa, a stair ; because they are often arranged in the form 
of stairs or steps. 

Although the term trap is loosely applied, most writers limit it to the var- 
ieties of rock called greenstone, syenitic greenstone, basalt, compact feldspar, 
clinkstone, pitchstone, wacke, amygdaloid, augite rock, hypersthene rock, trap 
porphyry, pitchstone porphyry, and tufiw Maoculloch includes clayBtone and 
syenite. 

Greenstone, or diorite, is ordinarily composed of hornblende and 
feldspar, orthoclase and albite, both compact and common, the 
former in the greatest quantity. 

Dr. Macculloch calls those varieties of greenstone which have a green color, 
augite rocks ; because augite is the predominant ingredient When hypers- 
thene takes the place of hornblende, he calls the oompoimd hypersthene rock. 
When greenstone is composed almost entirely of hornblende, the rock is 
denominated hornblende rock. When the grains of feldspar and hornblende 
are quite coarse, it is called syenitic greenstone^ which often takes quartz into 
its composition, and passes into granite. All the above rocks are frequently 
porphyritic ; and hence we have augitic, or pyroxenic porphyry, dioritic por- 
phyry, etc. Euphotide^ is a rock composed of compact feldspar and diallage. 

in, VOLCANIC ROCKS. 

6. Basalt^ or Dolerite, 
This rock appears to be composed of augite, feldspar, (labra- 
dorite), and titaniferous iron ; and sometimes olivine in distinct 
grains. Its color is black, bluish, or grayish ; and its texture com- 
pact and uniform ; more so than greenstone. Augite is the pre- 
dominant ingredient. 

It is probable that most of the trap rocks of our Atlantic States are green- 
stones or diorites. Many of them have an impalpable texture like basalt ; 
and chemical analysis alone can decide their composition in such cases. 
Probably the trap-rocks of the Rocky Mountains are basalt, and as recent as 
the basalt of Europe. 

Y. Amygdaloid, 

This term, like porphyry, is not confined to any one sort of 
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rock, bat indicates a certain form, which extends through all the 
trap family. Amygdaloid abounds in rounded cavities, like the 
scoriae and pumice of modern lavas, and these are often filled 
with calcite, quartz, chalcedony, zeolites, and other minerals, which 
have taken the shape of the cavity ; so that the rock appears as if 
filled with almonds, and hence the name from the Latin, amygdala^ 
an almond. These cavities, however, have sometimes been l^gth- 
ened by the flowing of the matter, while melted, so that cylinders 
are found several inches long. When they are not filled, tiie rock 
is said to be vesicular. 

Fig. 65 represents a fragment of lava, partly vesicular, and partly amyg^ 
claloidal ; the white kernels being composed of carbonate of lime. 

Fig. 66. 




AmpQdcUaid, 

A soft variety of trap rock, resembling indurated clay, is called waeke, which 
may or may not be vesicular. From its resemblance to the toad, probably, it 
is called in Derbyshire, toadstone, 

8. Trachyte, 

Trachyte is of a whitish or grayish color, usually porphyritic 
by feldspar crystals, and essentially composed of glassy feldspar, 
with some hornblende, mica, titaniferous iron, and sometimes 
aagit«. Its name is derived from the Greek, rpaxvg, rofigh^ 
from its harshness to the touch. It was an abundant product of 
volcanic action during the tertiary period, and usually appears to 
be older than basalt, although trachytic lavas have continued to 
be ejected down to the present day. Trachyte occurs in Auvergne 
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and Hungary, and in vast quantities in South America. It con- 
Btitntes the loftiest summits of the Cordilleras. 

TrachTte in an earthy condition, as it occurs in the Pays de Domei in 
Auvergne, is called domiie. Trachyte is usually porphyritic, and hence we 
have irachytic porphyry, 

9. Lava, 

Lava, as remarked in another place, embraces all the melted 

matter ejected from volcanos; and the two minerals, feldspar 

and angite, constitute almost the entire mass of these products. 

When the former predominates, light-colored lavas are the result, 

when the latter, the dark varieties. The former arc called feld- 

spathic or trachytic, and the latter, augitic or basaltic lavas. 

Other simple minerals occur in lava. Thus, in the product of Yesuvius 
alone, not less than 100 species have been detected; but they form so incon- 
siderable a part of the whole masa^ as not to deserve consideration in a gen- 
eral view like the present 

Trackytic lava corresponds in most of its characters to the 
trachyte of the older igneous rocks. When. cooled underpres- 
sure, solid rock results ; but when cooled in the air, it is porous, 
fibrous, and light enough to swim on water, as is the case, with 
pumice, iarge masses of which are found sometimes in the midst 
of the ocean. Sometimes it is porphyritic, like the older tra- 
chytes. 

In like manner the basaltic or augitic lavas exceedingly resem- 
ble the more ancient b^alt ; and are, in fact, the same thing, pro- 
duced under circumstances a little dilferent. When cooled under 
pressure, compact basalt is the result ; but cooled in the open air, 
they are scoriaceous or vesicular, and are usually called scorise. 

Oraystone lava is a lead gray or greenish rock, intermediate in composition 
between basaltic and trachytic lavas ; but the feldspar predominates, being 
more than 75 per cent 

Vitreous lava has a fracture like glass. Obsidian seems to be merely melted 
glass. PUcTisione is less glassy, with an aspect more like pitch. It is usually 
composed of feldspar and augite, and often passes into basalt Its composi- 
tion however varies. 

The small angular fragments and dust of pumice, (which Is 
vesicular trachytic lava), and of scorisB, (which is vesicular basaltlo 
lava), which are produced by an eruption, falling into the sea, or 
on dry land, and mixing with sand, gravel, shells, etc., and hard- 
ened by the infiltration of carbonate of lime or other cement, 
oonstitute the substance denominated tuff or tufa. When this 
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rock occurs with trap, it is called trap tuff ; and when with 
modern lava, volcanic tuff. If it contains large and angular frag- 
ments, it IS called volcanic breccia. When the fragments are much 
rolled, the rock is a tu/aceous conglomerate. The basaltic tuffs are 
denominated by the Italian geologists, pepeHno. A kind of mud 
is poured out of some volcanic craters, which forms what is called 
trass. 

Sometimes, especially at the great yolcano of KiUxuea^ on the Sandwich 
Islands, when lava is thrown into the air, the wind spins it out into threads, 
resembling flax, and drives it against the sides of the crater. This is called 
volcanic glass; and by the natives of Sandwich Islands, Fele^s hair; Pete 
having formerly been regarded as the presiding divinity of the volcano of 
Kilauea. 

Other substances ejected from volcanos are fragments of granite 
and other rocks, scarcely altered ; cinders and ashes of various 
degrees of fineness, which are sometimes converted into mud by 
the water that accompanies them ; also sulphur in a pure state ; 
various salts and acids ; and several gases, among which are the 
hydrochloric, sulphurous, and sulphuric acids; alum, gypsum, 
sulphates of iron and magnesia, chlorides of sodium and potassium, 
of iron; copper, and cobalt; chlorine, nitrogen, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, etc. 

Prismatic or Columnar Structure, — One of the most remark- 
able characteristics of the trap rocks is their columnar structure. 
This consists in the occasional division of their substance into 
regular prisms, with sides varying in number from three to eight, 
usually five or six, whose length is sometimes several hundred 
feet. They are often jointed, that is, divided crosswise into blocks 
from one to several feet in leng-th, whose extremities are more or 
less convex or concave, the one fitting into the other. Frequently 
these columns stand nearly perpendicular, and when worn away on 
the side they present naked walls, which appear like the work of art. 
They stand so closely compacted together, that though perfectly 
separable, there is no perceptible space between them. The 
diameter of the column varies from a few inches to more than five 
feet. 

The columnar and trappose forms of basalt and greenstone have produced 
some of the most remarkable scenery on the globe. Fingal's Cave, m the 
island c^ Staffa, (one of the Western Islands of Scotland,) and the Giant's 
Causeway, in the north of Ireland, are almost too well known to need de- 
scription. Staffit is composed entirely of basalt, with a thin soil, and its shores 
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are for the most part a steep diff, 70 feet high, formed of columns. The cave 
is a chasm (in these columns), 42 feet wide, and 22*7 feet long, formed by the 
action of the waves. The following sketch. Fig. 66, will convey an idea of 
the situation of the cave and of the general structure of the island. 

The Giant's Causeway consists of an irregular group of pentagonal columns, 
from one to five feet thick, and from 20 to 200 feet high, jointed as usual. 
Where the sea has had access to them, their upper portions are worn away, 
whfle the lower part remains extending an imknown distance beneath the 
waves, and seemmg the ruin of some ancient work of art, too mighty for 
man, and therefore referred to the giants. Here also is a cave of considera- 
ble extent 

Fig. 68. 




FingaVa Cave^ Stafa. 

Fig. 67 shows the appearance of a few columns, having the concave ex- 
tremity uppermost at the Giant's Causeway. 

Fig. 67. 
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Pig, 68 represents an overhan^ng group of greenstone columns, at Mt 
Ilolyoke, in Massachusetts, which is called Titan's Piazza. The lower end of 
the columns^ several rows of which project over the observer's head, are ex- 
foliated in such a manner as to present a convex and even attenuated surface 
downwards. 

Fig. «8. 




TUan'a Picuma^ Mt. Holyohe. 

Pig. 69 shows a mass of trap columns on the north shore of Lake Superior. 

Fig. 69. 




Basaltic Columns, Lake Superior ; IT. Shore* 
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When a trap vein, or dyke, is columnar, the columns often lie horizontal, or 
rather perpendicular to the sides of the vein ; and' thus is produced a wall of 
stones regularly fitted to one another and laid up, apparently by man ; while 
often a decomposition of the surfaces of the blocks produces a powder re- 
sembling disintegrated mortar. Such a wall occurs in Rowan county, North 
Carolma. Fig. 70 shows a similar example on Lake Superior. 

Fig. 70. 




Trnp Dyke, Lake Superior, 

Greenstone columns are quite common in North America, either standing 
upright or leaning a few degrees. The Palisadoes upon the Hudson river, a few 
columns upon Penobscot river, in Maine, and others at TUarCa Pier^ near Mt. 
Holyoke, on Connecticut river, are well-known examples in the eastern part 
of the continent. But the most extensive development of them is in Oregon 
and Washington Territories, especially upon Columbia river. The banks are 
ftx>m 400 to 1 000 feet high, and are made up of columns of trap or basalt in 
successive rows, superimposed upon one another, and separated by a few feet 
of amygdaloid, conglomerate, and breccia. 

We suppose that the columnar structure of trap rooks has re- 
sulted from a sort .of crystallization, while they were cooling under 
pressure from a melted state, for two reasons : First, Precisely 
similar columns are found in recent lavas ; and secondly y from ex- 
periment. Mr. Gregory Watt melted 700 pounds of basalt, and 
caused it to cool slowly, when globular masses were formed, which 
enlarged and pressed against one another until regular columns 
were the result. 

Magnetism of 'Hocks. — Many unstratified and metamorphic 
rocks sensibly affect a magnet. When there is a large amount of 
magnetic iron present, the magnetic needle is affected at a con- 
siderable distance from the ledge. But there are many cases 
where the magnetizer is present in such small quantities, as to be 
unappreciated by the needle, except when placed in immediate 
proximity to the rock. 
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Baron Humboldt first pointed out the magnetism of rocks, in a 
liill of serpentine, which he supposed to have only two poles, that is, 
to constitute one magnet. In 1815, Dr. John MacCuUoch described 
a similar character in such rocks as granite, porphyry, syenite, 
serpentine, several kinds of slates, and especially of trap. He 
discovered that several magnets existed in the same mass of rocks. 

We have found remarkable examples of the same kind, and 
some others still more complex, upon the trap rocks of New 
England. Upon examining a continuous surface, at certain locali- 
ties, of only a few square feet, we frequently find several distinct 
magnetic poles, either north or south, and sometimes both, within 
a few feet or inches of each other. This feet is discovered by 
moving a pocket-compass over the surface. Wherever a pole 
exists, the opposite pole of the needle will point to it, as the com- 
pass is moved about. Fig. 11 represents a surface where these 
different poles were found. The nature of the pole is indicated 
by the words N. Pole and S. Pole. The size of the area shown 
in the figure is six by eight feet, the squares representing feet on 
MtJ Holyoke. Fig. ti. 




Another remarkable fact is shown upon the figure. Potted 
linea are seen connecting some of these poles, along which the 
needle continues reversed, just as it does at their extremities, or 
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when it approaches an isolated pole; the north end of the needle 
pointing to the pole if it be a south one, and the south end doing 
the same if it be a north one. In other words, along these dotted 
lines there appears to be an infinite number of poles, which arc 
called Lines of Polarity, They are easily traced out by moving 
the compass over the surface. 

Hand specimens of lava fix)m Mts. Etna and Yesuvins, and of obsidian, 
from Mt Ararat^ in our poBsession, show magnetism and polarity. Observers 
have noted the same upon the lava of Mt Ai^t, '7,280 feet above the ocean. 
Bischoff, in his " Chemical and Physical Geology," has pomted out a largo 
number of cs^es ; but nowhere, save in the cases that have &llen under our 
own observation, have we seen described the phenomena of opposite polos 
in dose proximity, and of lines of poles. 

Theoretical Suggestions, — The existence of magnetic iron ore 
in so many rocks, and the fieu^t that it often possesses polarity, 
leads naturally to the conclusion that this must be the cause of 
the magnetism and polarity of rock, and probably it is so. Yet 
some of the phenomena seem not fully explained on this supposi- 
tion. Bischoff' says, that in basalt *^ the magnetic polarity bears 
no definite proportion to the density of the rock, and consequently 
to the greater or less amount of magnetic iron ore, or hornblende ; 
and further, that when the surface of the rock is decomposed, 
and the magnetic iron ore converted into hydrated peroxide of 
iron, the magnetic action of the rock is not weakened," although 
the peroxide is not magnetic. Nor does this explanation account 
for the production of opposite poles on the same surface, confusedly 
mixed together ; nor for lines of polarity, extending over many 
feet of surface. But if the phenomena are not produced by mag- 
netic iron ore, we have no theory to offer. 

Relative Age of the Unstratified Rocks. — In the stratified fos- 
siliferous rocks the relative age of the different groups is deter- 
mined by their position ; that is, the oldest are at the bottom, and 
the newest at the top ; unless we can prove disturbance and 
inversion subsequent to their original formation. It has been 
usual to regard the unstratified rocks as lying in a reverse order ; 
that is, the highest is the oldest, and they become newer as we go 
downward. This is undoubtedly true, if we suppose these rocks 
to be the result of melted matter, which has continued to cool 
deeper and deeper, so as to form a thicker crust, and some of 
which has been thrust up through the fissures in the stratified 
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rocks. The particular geological period when an unstratified 
rock has been thus pushed upward, can be known by finding how 
high it has reached among the strata. Hence, Sir Charles Lyell 
has divided the unstratified rocks into the Primary Plutonic, a, a, 
Fig. 72, the Secondary Plutonic^ b, ft, the Tertiary Plutonic, c, c, 
and the Recent Plutonic, d, d, according to the period in which 
they have been erupted. But in feet we do not find that particu- 
lar igneous rocks were produced only during particular fossiliferous 
periods ; for most of tliem have been formed during nearly all 
these periods. The Granitic rocks, however, were most abundant 
during the older periods, but they have been found high in the 
tertiary, as in Catalonia ; but lava is still poured out so as to 
cover alluvium. The crystalline unstratified rocks were most 
abundantly produced in the earlier periods ; while the trappean 
and volcanic varieties have been most abundant at later periods. 

Fig. T2. 




<1 ' ^ 



Section qftht Itelaiive Age of the VhetraPified Bocke, 
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Fig. 86, as well as the above, is intended to show the relative 
age of the igneous rocks ; Granite, and Syenite are marked as the 
oldest ; next Porphyry and Trap ; next the Volcanic. But the 
supposition on which this order is made out, that all unstratifiied 
rocks are melted matter ejected from the interior of the globe, is 
probably not true. No small part of them are probably meta- 
morphosed stratified rocks, as we shall endeavor to show in our 
Section on Metamorphism. As to the age of such, it can be de- 
termined only when we can fix upon the period of the metamor- 
phism; as we often can with much probability. But mere 
position will not determine the age. ; ^ 

Origin of the different varieties of Unstratifled Hacks, — If the 
unstratified rocks were all derived from the same melted mass in the 
earth's interior, we should suppose they would not differ from one 
another at any period of their eruption. But, in fact, they do so 
differ as to show, first, that the ingredients from which they were 
derived were different; and secondly, that the circumstances 
under which they were formed, as to temperature, fusion, and 
pressure, were different The following average analysis gi 
orthoclase granite, greenstone, (feldspar and hornblende)^ and 
doleritic lava from Etna, will give an idea of the different chemi- 
cal composition of the granite and more recent igneous rocks. 





Grcmiie. 


Greenstone, 


Lava, 


Sflica, 


14.84 


54.86 


48.83 


Alumina, . 


12.80 


15.56 


16.16 


Potash, . 


7.48 


6.83 


0.77 


Soda, . . , 




- 


3.45 


Lime, 


0.37 


7.29 


9.31 


Magnesia, . 


0.99 


9.39 


4.58 


Oxide of Iron, . 


1.93 


4.03 IHt 1€32 


Oxide of Manganese, 


0.12 


0.11 


0.64 


Hydroflnoric Acid, 


0.21 


0.76 





It will be seen that silica was more abundant in the granite 
than in the later rocks, and that the lime, magnesia and iron, 
were in much greater quantity in the latter than the former. 
The consequence is, that the silicates of lime, magnesia and iron, 
exist largely in the trappean and volcanic rocks, but scarcely at 
all in the granitic. Now these silicates act as fluxes, and hence 
the later rocks are much more fusible than the granitic. Indeed, 
the later are almost infusible, and would require a much higher 
temperature, or rather a more complete solution, either simply 
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Igneous or aqueo-igneoos to fonn them, than the traps or the 
lavas. Hence the latter might be produced in such a state of a 
menstruum as would not produce granite, even though all the 
essential ingredients were present. And that state of the men- 
struum in which granite would form, might prevent that play of 
affinities requisite to produce the trappean and volcanic products. 
In this way we might show, both how all the varieties of unstrati- 
fied rocks might be produced from the same fluid mass, and how 
one period might be more favorable to the formation of the 
granites, another to the traps, and another to the lavas. Still we 
incline to the opinion that in very many instances the varieties of 
unstratified rocks have resulted from the metamorphism of differ- 
ent kinds of stratified rocks. 

TABLE OF THE COMPOSITION OF BOCKS. 



BOOKB 



I 

Clay .-. 62.8 

Shale 61.9 

Clay Slate 67.4 

Gypsum I 

Chalk and Oolite. .... 

Dolomite I 

Uydraalic Limestone t5.4 
Silurian Limestone I ..« •> 
Winooski Marble f T 
Carrara Limestone. . . 99.3 
Sandstone (Quader)..' 9S.6 
Green <^^and (N. Jersey) 49.8 

GrayWacke 87.0 

Mica Schist 551 

Taicoso Schist I ;;;;; gj| 

Chlorite Schist..'**.'.* 81.5 
Hornblende Schist. . . 48.6 

Gneiss 71. 

Serpentine 88.7 

Granite 67.8 

Svenite 70.0 

Feldspar Porphyry . 70.5 
Greenstone, or DIorite 60.0 

Meiaphyr....... ^S.2 

Basalt or Dolarit« .... i48.5 

Trachyte ..,...'76.7 

Laya,topofMt Ai«nit^.5 



Lava, Trachytlc ..... r>r.8 
Obsidian, Annt . . , i77 8 



a 

25.5 
21.7 
18.2 



9.1 
12.2 

0.08 
7.71 
6.4 
12.6 
7.06 
20.0 
5.44 
16.4 
15.2 
80.6 
16.1 
12.4 
18.5 
12.3 
19.8 
80.2 
14.2 
15.0 



4.78 
4.71 



0.25 
24.7 



469 
12.8 
1.61 

8.56 

8.85 

gS. 



2.25 



0.44 

4.7 
16.9 
9.45 

10.18 
18.6 



1.9 
0.17 

5.5 
12.8 



0.80 



17.6^oi 4.64 0.82 5.46 
11 8^ 2.85 1.81 



6 

3_ 

0.86 
0.09 

82.6 
56.1 
52* 
25.5 

8S.8 



0.08 0.02 
5.08 
0.19 



0.48 
0.9 



8.1 
0.51 



1.51 

7.ie 

4.51 
0.6 
8.45 
0.25 
1.4 
8.87 
11.9 
1.44 
4.7 



S 
I 

a_ 

0.47 
0.59 
4.0 



45" 
12.4 
4^2 



0.87 
11.0 
25.6 
1.80 
41.5 
2.82 

80.0 

8.46 
0.40 

4.96 

6.9 

0.28 

0.98 



I 

~ I 
2..'.] 

8.1m 



ifi.il I 
0.^1 '1184 
1.24 

O.mO 0,89 

0,-:^9 0.11 
la.: I ■ 
81:^ ■'144 
:.!55 
1.1 
,702 
,196 
18 



0.«i:r 

8.'3<i 
1.4f>'4.46 



2.76 l.t-* <i82 

12.44 1 -115 



0.70 



I. 

6.66 
6.78 
1.74 



0.88 
6.00 
0.87 
2.18 

2.40 
9.82 
0.21 

9.17 
0.8 

0.56 

0.77 
0.2 

2.14 



0.85 



0.61 



46.5 



4.3 
84.2, 



2.70 
2.67 
2.55 
2.67 
2.69 

2.7 



2.72 

2.58 

2.74 

2.74 

2. 

2.85 

2.86 
2.68 
2.60 



2.76 
2.86 



' CarbonAte of Lime and Magnesia. 
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Chemical Oompoaition of ffie Eocka. — ^It is only quite recently (I860), that 
"we have had many reliable am^yses of the rocks, and even now the table 
which we present is not complete, fiut the subject has become one of great 
interest,' espedally in its bearings upon metamorphism, which is now a most 
important part of the science. The analyses in the following table have been 
derived chiefly from BischoflTs Chemical Geology, though some have been taken 
from American analysts. 

The column of specific gravities has been added chiefly to enable any one 
to determine the weight of rocks, a problem which every one has often occa- 
sion to solve. The specific gravity shows us how much heavier a given 
quantity, say a cubic foot, of the rock is than the same quantity of distilled 
water. Now since a cubic foot of water weighs 1000 ounces avoirdupois, 
multiply the number of cubic feet in the mass, whose weight you seek, and 
this product by the specific gravity, and you will obtain the weight in ounces, 
whic5i divided by 16 will give it in pounds. Thus, suppose a mass of Green- 
stone measures 20 cubicvfeet, then 20 x 1000 x 2.85-^16=3562.5 pounds. 

This table might perhaps more logically have been placed at the end of 
Section II. ; but there is an advantage in knowing something abput the char- 
acters of the rocks before studying their chemical composition. 



SECTION IV. 



OPEBATIOK OF ATMOSPHERIC AND AQUEOUS AGENCIES IN 
PBODUCING GEOLOGICAL CHANGES. 

The basis of nearly all correct reasoning in geology, is tbe 
analogy between the phenomena of nature in all periods of the 
world's history : in other words, similar effects are supposed to be 
the result of similar causes at all times. 

This principle is founded on a belief in the constancy of nature ; 
or that natural operations are the result of only one general sys- 
tem, which is regulated by invariable laws. Every other branch 
of physical science, equally with geology, depends upon this prin- 
ciple ; and if it be given up, all reasoning in respect to past 
natural phenomena is at an end. 

It does not follow from this principle that the causes of geological change 
have always operated with equal intensity, nor with entire uniformity. How 
great has been the irregularity of theu* action is a subject of debate among 
geologists. 

It is important to ascertain the true dynamics of existing causes of geologi- 
cal change ; that is, the amount of change which they are now producing. 
For until this is done, we can not determine whether those causes are sulBfi- 
cient to account for all the changes which the earth has undergone. 

The elements of these atmospheric and aqueous agencies are 
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heat, cold, and water in its manifold states, liquid, vaporous, and 
solid. In their action they may be combined, or act separately. 
The atmospheric agencies are oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic acid, 
vapor, and winds. The aqueous agencies are frost, snow, ice, 
glaciers, icebergs, springs, rivers, lakes and oceans. Wo shall not 
attempt to designate the separate action of these agents, but 
merely point out their most important combined effects. 

All these agencies, where they act mechanically, remove mate- 
rials from higher to lower levels. Mountains diminish in size, 
valleys receive accumulations, but only to assist the fragments in 
their progress towards the ocean. Thus the general tendency is 
to transport the continents into the ocean. 

Disintegration of Rocks, — Water acts upon rocks and soils 
both chemically and mechanically ; chemically, it dissolves some of 
the substances which they contain, and thus renders the mass loose 
and porous ; mechanically, it gets between the particles and forces 
them asunder ; so that they are more easily worn away when a 
current passes over them. Congelation still more effectually sepa- 
rates the fragments and grains, and thus renders it easy for rains 
and gravity to remove them to a lower level. In a single year 
the influence of these causes may be feeble ; but as they are re- 
peated from year to year, they become, in fact, some of the most 
powerful agencies in operation to level the surface of continents. 

As rain in falling through the air absorbs carbonic acid, it acts 
with greater energy in the decomposition of rocks, especially those 
which are calcareous. It also penetrates into their pores and 
crevices, and initiates the process of metamorphism, by changing ' 
the mineral structure of rocks. Easily decomposing crystals, as 
pyrites or calcite, may be entirely removed, and their cavities be 
filled with some other mineral, which will assume the exact form 
of the original crystal, and thus be a pseudomorph. 

It is a fact established by the experiments of Professors W. B. 
and R. K Rogers, that pure water will dissolve more or less every 
variety of rock except quartz, on which nothing will act but 
hydrofluoric acid, unless it be converted into silicates. Much more 
decided will be the action of water if it contain, as it commonly 
does, carbonic acid. Other energetic chemical agents are produced 
which, along with carbonic lacid, are carried we know not how 
deep into the earth, not only disintegrating the surface, but effect- 
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ing important changes even in rocks that show no signs of altera- 
tion. This subject will be dwelt upon more in detail in our Sec* 
tion on Metamorphism. 

Detritus^ or Debris of Ledges. — ^It is chiefly by the action of 
tirost and gravity, that those extensive accumulations of angular 
fragments of rocks are made that often form a talus, or slope, at 
the foot of naked ledges, apd even high up their faces. In some 
cases, though not generally, this detritus has reached the top of 
the ledge, and no further additions are made to the fragments, 
which usually slope at an angle not far from 40°. Examples of 
this detritus are usually most striking along the mural faces of 
ledges, especially where the upper layers are the hardest 

Fig. 73. M Fig. 13 represents a difT, at the base of which 

B there is produced a talus of large angular blocks, 

J^j. CL These are further acted upon at 6, and c^ 

-rf^^~ until the rains or tides remove the finer portions 

^.f^'^^K^ ^b^ in the form of mud. 

^^.jit^if^^^S^^^^^^ These slopes of debris show that the 
c b a earth can not have existed in its present 

stat^ an immense period of time ; because the process of disintegra- 
tion is not yet complete. Had these agencies been at work upon 
the earth in its present form from eternity, the earth would have 
become a vast plain, and the land have been all swallowed up and 
covered by the ocean. 

Dunes or Downs. — ^The sand which is driven upon the shore by 
the waves is often carried so far inland as to be beyond the reach 
.of the returning wave;. and thus an accumulation takes place, 
which is the origin of most of those moving sand hills, known by 
the names of dunes or downs. When the sand becomes dry, tiie 
sea breezes drive it further and farther inward, the land breezes 
not having equal power to force it back ; and at length it becomes 
a formidable enemy, by overwhelming the fertile fields, filling up 
rivers and burying villages. Sometimes these dunes occur in the 
interior of a country. 

Every one is familiar with the history of these dunes in Egypt. The west- 
erly winds have brought in the sands from the Lybian desert, and all the west 
side of the Nile, with the exception of a 'few sheltered spots, has been con- 
verted into an arid waste. In Upper Egypt especially, the remains of ancient 
temples, palaces, cities, and villages, are numerous among the drifting sands. 
In Europe, around the Bay of Biscay, a similar destructive process is going 
on. A great number of villages have been entirely destroyed ; and no less 
than ten are now imtbinenUy threatened by sand hills, which advance at the 
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Tato of 60 or e^en 12 feet annbaQj. On the coast of Oomwalli in England, 
similar effects have taken place. These dunes are common on tlie coast of 
the United States, especially on Cape Cod, in Massachusetts, Avbere strenu- 
ous efioits have lyeea made to arrest their progress, and to prevent the des- 
truction of villages and harbors that are threatened. Upon the south shores 
of Lake Superior they are aiso found. 

Aqueous agencies act mecbanically and chemically. Mechani- 
cally, in the form of glaciers, avalanches, icebergs, frost, snow, ice, 
landslips, rivers, tides, waves, and oceanic currents, they are con- 
tinually abrading the ledges and re-arranging the materials, par- 
ticularly under water. Chemically, water dissolves portions of 
rocks^ and deposits them again by evaporation or precipitation. 

OLACIERS. 

Glaciers are rivers of ice, desctjnding from the regions of 
perpetual frost, to levels below the usual snow line. They are 
inclosed in valleys, or are suspended upon the flanks of moun- 
tains. They arc properly streams filled with the overflow or waste 
of the vast snow fields occupying the higher regions. These may 
be aptly compared to a sheet of ice* descending from a tin-covered 
roof. In the Alps the glaciers terminate sometimes as high as 
7,000 or 8,000 feet above the ocean ; but some descend to 3,400 
feet, while the usual snow line does not descend below 6,600 feet 

Glaciers are found «mong the Himalayahs, the Caucasus, and Altai moun- 
tainSy in Asia ; amon^ the Alps, where they have been most studied, ia Nor- 
way, Iceland, and Spitzbergen, in Europe ; in Patagonia in South America, 
■and within both frigid zones. There are 4.00 graders among the Alps, cover- 
ing about 1,400 square miles of surface. They are divided into two groups — 
the glaciers of Mont Blanc, and of the Finster Aariiom districts. The most 
important glaciers have received distinct names, as Bossons, Aletsch, and 
Yiesoli, among the Alps, and the great Humbddt glacier in Greenland, de- 
.4scribed by Br. Kane, and figured in our Frontispiece, 

.The elevated crests and plateaux above glaciers are more or less 
covered with snow. These vast fields of powdery and crystalline 
snow are termed mers de glace^ or seas of ice. In its descent this 
snow becomes more granular, and forms the rUve (French), or Jim 
(German). Additions are made to the n6v6, or (ho upper part of 
the glacier, every year, so that the mass is stratified. 

The nevo gradually changes into the iltie compact ice^ which 
forms the true glacier. The latter is permeated by a delicate 
stractnre, similar to the cleamge of slaty r^yckst or verticai libbom 
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of blue ice parallel to the course of the glacier, alternating with 
bands of white ice, from ^ of an inch to several inches wide. 

The n^ve has a ocmcaye even sur&ce, but tho glacier proper is convex, and 
is generally" riddled by fissures or crevasses, often hundreds of yards long, and 
hundreds of feet deep, crossing in every direction. These are produced by 
the unequal temperature of the mass. The j^lacier is cut up by the fissures 
into masses of various shapes. * Sometirnes tlie masses are square or trape- 
zoidal ; or constitute needle shaped pyramids, called Aiguilles. Where the 
fissures are wanting, numerous httle streamlets flow over the surface in small 
channels. These may termhiate in circular or elliptical holes, called puiiSf 
often of great depth. Sometimes the puits are only a few feet deep, and are 
filled with water — ^like pot-holes near waterfalls. When the water freezes in 
them, the ice is formed in beautiful concentric layers, which are called gktcier 
stars. The meridian holes are semi-circular hollows, invariably having the 
arc turned to the north, and the chord to the south ; thus serving as com- 
passes and sundials to travelers. They are produced by the heat of the sun's 
rays upon small accumulations of gravel. The pebbles absorb more heat than 
the ice, and hence sink into the ice where the sun's rays act the longest, and 
with the greatest intensity. 

Glaciers are of two kinds. The first class lie in valleys of 

greater or less depth, and have a declivity or slope from 3° to 10\ 

The second class are generally small, resting upon the declivities 

of mountains, with a slope varying from 15" to 50° and upwards. 

Of the first class there are three varieties : the caned sTiaped, of uniform 
width with scarcely any branches ; the oval shaped, and the hasin shaped^ both 
of which are contained in deep valleys among mountains, so that the width 
of the outlet is a firaction of the .diameter of the glacie^r itself. They may bo 
compared with expansions of rivers into lakes. 

Fig. 14 is a view of a canal shaped glacier in its upper part, as it precedes 
from the distant mer de glace, and winds through the long valley. It is one 
of the Alpine glaciers. 

The greater part of the Alpine glaciers are from 18 to 21 miles long, be- 
tween a mile-and-a-half and three miles wide, and from 100 to 600 feet thick. 
The thickness of the upper is always greater than that of the lower end. 
Glaciers have been described among the Himalayahs several thousand feet in 
thickness. The great Humboldt glacier, in Greenland, is 300 feet thick, 45 
miles wide, as it flows into Peabody Bay, and 1200 miles long; the largest 
glacier by far yet described. (See Frontispiece. <*) 

In warm seasons the lower ends of glaciers are gradually melting, and 
inequalities are being produced over their surfaces. This superficial waste is 
called aibUUion, When large flat blocks of stone lie upon the ice, by ablation 
the phenomenon of glacier tables is produced. The rock protects the ice be- 
neath itself fix)m melting, but the ice of the glacier around it graduallydis- 
appears, until the block is poised upon a single pedestal, like a table. Prof. 
Forbes describes one of these tables in the Alps, 23 feet by 17, and 3J 
feet thick. Other objects of interest are the gravd cones. These are cones 
of ice, usually about a foot in height, covered with gravel They are 
formed by ablation. Like the tables of stone, a mass of gravel is eWvated 
upon a pedestal, and the gradual waste of the ice beneath allows the outside 

• We are Indebted to tho liberality of Cbilds & Peterson for permission to copy tbfs 
drawing from th«ir splandld work, ArcUo IkoploraUont^ by Dr. Kane, Philadelphia. 1856. 
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pebbles to faU down and cover the cone. Prof. Agassiz describes some of 
these cones in the Alps 13 feet high, and 13 feet broad. 

As glaciers advance they break off masses of rocks from the 
sides and bottoms of the valleys, and* crowd along whatever is 
movable, so as to form large accumulations of detritus in front and 
along their sides. When the glacier melts away, these ridges 
remain, and are called moraines, Agassiz describes three kinds: 

1, Tlie terminal moraine^ or that at the extremity of the glacier ; 

2. Lateral moraines, or those ridges of detritus formed along the 
flanks of the glacier ; 3. Medial moraines, or those longitudinal 
trains of blocks which sometimes accumulate upon the top of the 
glacier, especially where glaciers unite from two valleys, and crowd 
the detritus between them upon their tops. The moraines are 
sometimes 30 or 40 feet high. 

At the lower extremity of the glacier there is a vault from 
•which issues, especially in the summer, a stream of water, which 
ramifies upward beneath the ice like rivers in general. Tliis stream, 
continuing from generation to generation, wears out a channel in 
the rocks as it descends from the glacier. 

Fig, 75 shows the lower extremity of the glacier of Viesch, with a distinct 
tcnninal moraine, which at the sides is connected with lateral moraines. A. 
stream of water is seen issuing from the glacier, which has worn a channel in 
the rocks. On Fig. 74 are shown both lateral and medial moraines; the latter 
considerably scattered. Fig. 78 exhibits a fine example of a medial moraine. 

Although the inferior surface of the glacier is pure smooth ice, 
yet it is usually thickly set with fragments of rock, pebbles, and 
coarse sand, firmly frozen into it, which makes it a huge rasp ; 
and when it moves forward, these projecting masses, pressed down 
by the enormous weight of the glacier, wear down and scratch 
the solid rocks ; or when the materials in the ice are very fine, 
they smooth and even polish the surface beneath. The movable 
materials beneath the ice are crushed and rojjnded, and often 
worn into sand or mud. The rocks in place, against which the 
glacier presses, are also smoothed and striated upon their sides. 
These striae, wherever found, are perfectly parallel to one another,* 
because the materials producing them are fixed in the bottom of 
the ice. But as the glacier advances from year to year, new sets 
of scratches will be produced, which sometimes cross those pre- 
viously made, at a small angle. 
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Fig. 76 shows a specimen of schistose serpentine smoothed and scratched 
l>eneath a glacier in tibe Alps. 

Fig.T6. 





BocJbs striated hy Gladers. 



Fig. 7T is a similar specimen, exhibiting two sets of striae crossing ^ 
another at a considerable angle. 

Fig. 77. 




1 





Bocks striated by Olaciera. 

When the ledges beneath the glaciers are uneven, and exhibit 
many angular projections, the angles are worn off, and the surfaces 
assume that peculiar rounded and undulating appearance denomi- 
nated by Saussure roches moufonees, or embossed rocks. They 
are shown poorly in Figs. 74 and 75. 

Currents of water sometimes conspire with the movements of the glacier, 
and form grooves or troughs of considerable depth and width on the top of 
precipitous rocks, to which currents of water could have no access were not 
the space around them filled with ice. Such furrows are called, in Switzer- 
land, lapiaz or lapiz. 
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Motion of Glaciers, — Professor J. D. Forbes supposes he has 
proved that the ice comports itself precisely like a stream of water 
in the following particulars : 1. The motion of the Mer de Glace, 
■during summer and autumn, is as great as four feet in a day in 
some places, and only eight or nine inches in others. 2. Each 
portion of the glacier moves continuously, and not by fits and 
starts. 3. The glacier, like a stream, has its pools and its rapids, 
4. The motion of the ice is favored by an increase of temper- 
ature. 5. Yet the motion does not entirely cease in the winter. 
6. The centre of the glacier moves faster than the sides ; and the 
top faster than the bottom. 7. The maximum velocity is not al- 
ways in the middle of the glacier, but may be upon either side. 
8. The changes in the velocity of the ice take place gradually by 
the yielding of the entire mass, not by the justling of fragments, 
or the formation of rents. 

The Mer de Glace moved 16,500 feet in 44 years, ompon an avera^, 376 
feet annuaUy. Sometimes glaciers advance lower and lower for several yearS| 
in consequence of low temperature ; or tliey may retreat during a succession 
of unusually warm seasons. As they advance and retreat they produce and 
leave successive moraines, especially terminal ones. 

In the view of Prof. Forbes, a glacier is an imperfect fluid, or a 
viscous body, which is urged down slopes, like a river, by the 
mutual pressure of its parts. The ice is not inflexible, but more 
or less plastic, in consequence of having its micutj pores and 
fissures permeated ivith water. As much of the water freezes in 
cold seasons, the motion of the glacier is retarded in winter and 
accelerated in summer. The decrease of the glacier in summer 
by ablation, and by the attenuation and collapse of the parts which 
move most rapidly, is repaired during the winter, when, the higher 
regions of the glacier moving relatively faster than the lower, the 
yielding mass of ice is pressed upwards. 

Recent experiments show that ice has a property of plasticity called rcge- 
lotion. With or without pressure, fragments of ice will cohere at 32°, and 
by pressure they may bo molded into any form. Hence the glacial valley is 
a mold, in which the ice is pressed by its own gravity. Also, when separate 
glacier branches unite themselves into a single trank, regelation cements all 
the parts into one whole ; and thus the combination of two glaciers is like the 
confluence of two rivers. The ribboned structure of the ice is thought by 
some to have been produced by pressure, like the slaty cleavage of rocks. 

The theory of Agassiz imputed the onward movement of 
glaciers to the expansion of the water by freezing, which during 
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the day in mild weather is constantly infiltrated into the cracks 
and pores of the ice. This view is ably defended by its learned 
author in his fascinating and splendid work^ Etudes sur lea Gla- 



In that work ho girea a curious 'example of tho progress of a glacier. A 
certain explorer fastened a pole to a large block in the moraine of a glacier, 
higl> np toward.s its source, and mentioned the fact in his book. Some ten 
years afterwards another explorer started to iSnd tlio block, and was agreeably 
rnrprised to meet it some eight or ten miles nearer the lower end of tho 
frlaeier. Thi3 block with many others is shown on Fig» 78, which exhibits 
also several glacier tables. 

Fig. 73: 




^^e introduce Fig. TD to give an idea of the stupendous chain of moun* 
tains in the Alps, called Moot Blanc, as seen from the summit of the Breven, 
which is 8.5QO feet high; of, is Chamouny in the valley; 6, Mont Blanc; 
c, Mer do Glace; d, Boissons Glacier;, e, Augille verte; / Dome du Goute; 
«7, Montanvcrt Any one who has been thoi'o will recognise these spots with 
great distinctness. 

AvalancheSy IcehergSy etc. — When the slope down which a gla- 
cier descends is very steep, or it is crowded to the edge of a pre- 
cipice, huge masses sometimes are broken off by gravity, and 
tumbling down the mountain produce great havoc* In the Alpa 
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these are called avalanches ; and so large are they sometimes, that 
from one to five villages, with thousands of inhabitants, have been 
destroyed in a moment. 

Landslips are n somewhat similar occurrence, happening in countries where 
perpetual frost does not exist. They frequently occur in the spring, when 
the frost leaves the soil, and the great weight of snow and ice drags along 
with it trees, soil, and rocks, down the mountain's side. Sometimes these 

5* 
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slides take place in the summer, after powerful rains ; as that in the White 
Mountains in 1826, hy which a family were destroyed. Marks of ancient 
slides are visible on the sides of the Hopper on Saddle Mountain in Massachu- 
setts, and upon the west side of Mansfield Mountain, in Vermont. Arctic 
voyagers say that similar phenomena are common in the Polar regions. 

When a glacier discharges itself into the ocean, great masses 

bf ice, perhaps loaded with detritus, quietly separate from it, and 

are floated off by currents. Or if the glacier is crowded off a 

steep shore, the masses will be precipitated into the water. Two 

systems of fissures, dividing the ice into square blocks, facilitate 

the separation. These blocks are icebergs. 

The representation of the Humboldt Glacier (Frontispiece^ shows the origin 
of many of the icebergs in the Northern Atlantia These bergs separate from 
this glacier in lines parallel to the shore. A representation of a single berg, 
with the ship of Captain Parry in front of it, is given in Fig. 80. 

Fig. 80. 




Fig. 81 exhibits a remarkable berg, figured by Captain McClintock, stand- 
ing on a narrow pedestal, which, however, seems to be connected with a 
broad mass of ice mostly beneath the surface of the sea. It must be large 
compared with tlie berg to prevent the latter from toppling over. 

These bergs from the north frequently float as far south as 40** 
north latitude before they are all melted, and they have been 
the occasion of many shipwrecks between the United States and 
Europe. 

When the ice in high latitudes breaks up in the summer, vast surfaces of it, 
called FiM Ic&, are borne hither and thither by the winds and currents, often 




Imprisoninpr veSvSels, nipping them severely, and somelimea raising them en- 
tirely out of the water. 

A portion of an ice-field is a floe. The ice-belt is a continued margin of ice 
adhering to the coast above the ordinary level of the eea, in high latitudea 
The icefoot is a limited ice-belt. Land-ice is field-ice adhering to the coast, 
or included between headlands. An ice-raft is a mass of ice transporting 
foreign matter. Icebergs are frozen from fresh, and floes from salt water. 

Icebergs and floes may be of great size and wide surface. Ice- 
bergs rise sometimes from 250 to 300 feet above the water, and as 
every cubic foot above the surface implies eight cubic feet below 
it, they must descend over 2,000 feet. The floes are often one, 
two, five, and even thirteen miles long ; and one northern voyager 
relates that a party traveled northerly upon one of them for days, 
supposing it either fixed to the shore or covering the land, and 
knew not their mistake, till an observation for latitude showed 
them that the ice was moving southerly as fast as they moved 
northerly. 

The bergs are sometimes loaded with detritus of boulders, sand and gravel. 
Capt Scoresby conjectures that some which he saw contained fix)m 50,000 to 
100,000 tons of such materials. On a large berg, observed in 1839, inS. lat. 
61**, a boulder was observed frozen in, six feet by twelve in diameter, which 
had been carried 1,400 miles, that being the distance to the nearest land. 

Dr. Kane has given several fine drawings to illustrate this subject ; one of 
which we have copied in Fig. 82. This raft is loaded with masses of slate. Dr. 
Kane says, " I have found masses that have been detached in this way 
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floating may miles out to sea — ^long symmetrical tables, 200 feet long:, by SO 
broad, covered with large angular blocks and bowlders, and seemingly im- 
pregnated throughout with detrited matter. 1 hese rafts in Marshall Bay wero 
80 numerous, that, could they have melted as 1 saw them, the bottom of Iho 
sea would have presented a more curious study for the geologist than tho 
bjwlder-covered lines of our middle latitudes." He speaks of an ice-belt 
(which in summer is detached and floats ofT.) as " covered with its milhons of 
tons of rubbish, greenstones, limestones, chlorite slates, rounded and angular, 
massive, and ground to powder." 

Fig. 82. 



Icebergs are often stranded, even in deep water. The collect upon tho 
loose materials at the bottom, and even on the projecting rocks of such a 
mass, with stones frozen into its bottom, and moving at the rate of several 
miles an hour, when it strikes the surface, must be very great, and such as wo 
shall find has been the result of some agency in high latitudes when we como 
to describe the phenomena of drift. 

Ice islands sometimes get stranded upon the top of eome rock that rises in 
the ocean, and then frozen to it, so that when by winds and waves tho icy cap 
is loosened, it tears off more or less of the rock beneath, and bearing it away 
in the direction of the current, drops the attached fragments upon the bottom. 

If this operation be often repeated, it might produce a train of boulders on 
the boitom of the sea. 

When the sea is rough, an iceberg may be lifted up by tho waves, and as 
they retire be alk>wed to fall ; so that, if the water be shallow, it will como 
down like a mighty maul, and with a force which even solid rock could 
scarcely resist 

EIVERS. 

Rivers produce geological changes in four modes : 1. By ex- 
cavating some parts of their beds. 2. By filling up other parts. 
3. By forming deposits along their banks. 4. By forming deposits, 
called deltas^ at their mouths. 

Most of the larger rivers, especially where they flow through a level coun- 
try, are li.ling up their channels; but where smaller streams pass through a 
■ mountainous region, the process of excavation is still going on ; and it is ac- 
complished in a good measure by means of «ce freshets. 

Valleys of Denudation. — In many instances it can bo shown 

that the present beds of rivers were only in a small part produced 
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by tlicir own erosions^ and that previous agencies in great part 
prepared tlie valleys through which they run. 

The general features of continents, and the larger valleys, arc 
due to the position of the underlying strata. If these have the 
shape of a trough or basin, the depression is a natural valley ; and 
as it is produced by the sinking of the strata, it is called a valletj 
of suhsidencCy as in Fig. 83. Such \ alleys may be enlarged by 
erosion. 

But often these depressions arc actually excavated from strata 
inclined at various angles. These are valleys of denudation. There 
aTe two general varieties of them. First, when the crest of an 
anticlinal ridge has been worn away, constituting a valley of cleva- 
Hon, as in Fig. 84. Secondly, when a valley has been excavated 
out of vertical or inclined strata, as in Fig. 85. These ^ro valleys 
of erosion. Ravines, gorges, and cailons (pronounced canyOns)^ 
are narrow valleys chiefly along the present beds of rivers, exca- 
vated by the streams alone without foreign assistance. In many 
instances one is surprised at the magnitude of the excavations. 

Pig. 88. 




Out of a multitude of examples we select only a few to illustrate tho first 
mode in which rivers produce geological changes. 

i. The gulf, seven miles long and 160 feet deep, between Niagara Falls 
and Lake Ontario, has long excited the attention of geologista, and some of 
them have imagined other agencies beside the river to make the erosion. But 
ve see a work now going on there from year to year, which needed only timo 
enough to have Excavated the whole gorge, and time is an clement for which 
a multitude of geological £ict3 make an almost unlimited demand. At 
Niagara Falls 670,000 tons of water are precipitated into tho gulf every 
minute. The upper shelf of rock is quite hard, but the layers of strata be- 
neath are worn out by the dripping water, and then the weight causes tho 
bard crust to break off from time to time in larp:© masses. Tho rate of retro- 
cession has been loosely estimated to average from one foot to one yard per 
year. But this rate, if correct, would not be what it was when the fall 
was nearer Lake Ontario, nor what it will be as it approaches Lake Erie, be- 
cause in both cases the rocks are different 

2. On Genesee river, in New York, we find very striking evidence of ero- 
sion. Between its mouth and Kochester, seven miles, are threo cataractib 
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some milefl apart ; and some of these falls have receded Airther than others, 
because there are three kinds of rock crossed, which are worn away with 
different degrees of rapidity. South of Rochester we find a gorge worn 14 
miles long, from Mount Morris to Portage, sometimes 350 feet deep, with 
three distinct falls, originating in the same cause as tliat above meutionedi 
and which proves beyond question that the river has done the work. 

3. On the Potomac, ten miles west of "Washington, the Great Falls have 
worn out a gorge from 60 to TO feet deep, and four miles long, in hard mica 
schist 

4. Cauons. — ^In our southwestern States, New Mexico, Arkansas, etc., 
where for days the traveler finds no trees, the rivers have cut long and deep 
gulfs into the horizontal strata. Theur existence is not suspected till a per- 
son finds himself arrested on the brink of a precipice, often hundreds of feet 
higli, at the foot of which, and bounded by an opposite wall, the stream runs. 
These gulfs are called Caaons^ and oflen they are so long that ibr days the 

traveler can find no place to cross, nor to water his animals. They extend 
also up the tributaries ; a conclusive proof that the streams themselves, and 
not convulsions have produced thenu The Grand Caflou on the Canadian 
river is 250 feet doep, and 60 miles long. The Cafion of Chelly, in New 
Mexico, has walls from ICO to 800 feet high, and 25 miles long. Captaia 
Marcy describes a Oaiion on Bed Hiver, in Texas, TO miles long, and from 
500 to -800 feet deep. The annexed sketch of a Caikm, on Fstto-see-^ue Oreek^ 
in Oregon, will give a good iJea of this class of phenomena. (Fig. 86.) 

Lieut. Ives statements in his Report of 1858, respecting the gorges upon the 
Colorado river, in California, are almost incredible, and are certainly without 
a parallel. At the head of navigation, the deep and narrow current of the 
river flows between massive walls of rock which rise sheer fiom the water 
for over a thousand feet, seemmg almost to meet in the dizzy height above. 
The sun rarely penetrates the depths of this "Black Canon," 25 miles in 
length. Above this there is a vast table land, 8000 feet above the ocean, and 
hundreds of miles in breadth, extending eastward to the mountains of the 
Sierra Madre, and stretching fiur north into Utah. The Colorado and its tribu- 
taries, flowing to the south-west, have cut theur way through this immense 
plateau, making cafions which are in some places more than a mile in dtptfu 
The streams form a labyrinth of yawning abysses, generally inaccessible. 

So numerous and so closely interlaced are the cafions, that often they leave 
only scattered remnants of the original plateau — ^narrow walls, ii^olated ridges, 
and slender, seemingly tottering spires, shootipg up to an enormous height 
from the vaults below. 

5. Upon the eastern contment we would refer to the Wadys of Syria and 
Palestine ; to the Yia Mala, on the upper part of the Rhine, 1 600 feet deep, 
4 miles long, and only 20 feet wide ; to the Defile of Karzan, on the Danube, 

■ 200 yards wide, and 2000 feet deep ; a gorge on the Sutlej river, among the 
Himalayahs, 1500 feet deep, and a mile long; to a gorge in Au8tralk^ on 
Cox river, 800 feet high, and 2200 yards wide; and to a multitude of other 
examples. 

Rivers accumulate materials in parts of tbcir channels, or along 
their banks* Terraced valleys and levees are the results of this 
i agency. The terraces are objects of great importance in our rea- 
sonings ; the levees are akin to, and connected with deltas. The 
large rivers do not carry all their detritus to the delta, but deposit 
some of it along their sides. In times of freshets these deposits 
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arc made upon the banks, above the ordinary level of tbe water. 
Thus great embankments will be formed upon each side. These 
levees are augmented by the agency of man, for the protection of 
his property from overflow, Tlic river Po, in Italy, is restrained 
within proper bounds by levees higher than the roofs of the houses 
of the cities protected by them. The Mississippi is confined by 
levees for a considerable distance above and below New Orleans. 
A serious breach or crevasse in the dykes would inundate the city 
a'jd vicinity. 

Deltas of Rivers. — The delta of the Mississippi, the father of 
waters, has formed most of the lower part of Louisiana, and has 
advanced several leagues since New Orleans was built. All large 
rivers enter the ocean by several mouths like this. The delta of 
the Ganges commences 220 miles from the sea, and has a base 200 
miles long, and the waters of the ocean at its mouth are muddy 60 
miles from the shore. Since the year 1243 the delta of the Nile 
has advanced a mile at Damietta ; and the same at Foah since the 
15th century. In 2,000 years the gain of the land at the month 
of the Po has been 18 miles, for 100 miles along the coast The 
delta of the Niger extends into the interior 170 miles, and along 
the coast 300 miles, so as to form an area of 25,000 square miles. 

Tho Delta of tho Ganges with its numerous mouths is represented in 
Fig. 87. 

Fig. 87. 
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An immense alluvial deposit is forming at the mouth of the Amazon and 
Orinoco rivers, most of which is swept northerly by the Gulf Stream. The 
waters of the Amazon are not entirely mixed with those of the ocean at the 
distance of 300 miles from the coast The quantity of sediment annually 
brought down by the Ganges amounts to 6,368,077,440 tons, or sixty times 
more than the weight of the great pyramid in Egypt, The Mississippi annu- 
^ly discharges 14,883,360,000,000 cubit feet, or 101.1 cubic miles of water, 
into the Gulf of Mexico ; and deposits at the same time 28,188,000.000 cubic 
feet, or two billion tons, of solid matter. It is estimated that the w hole 
delta contains 2,700 cubic mUes of solid matter, and that 14,000 yej.rs would 
be required for its formation, at its present rate of growth. In Massachu- 
setts, the matter carried down by the Merrimac has been cEtimated to be 
840,000 tons per annum. 

Tiie extensive deposits thus forming daily by rivers need only consolidattoD 
to become rocks of the same character as the shales, sandstones, and con- 
glomeratea of the secondary series. 

The deh^a of the Rhone, on the shores of the Mediterranean, is sold to be 
mostly solid calcareous and oven crystallino rock. 

Bursting of Lakes, — ^A few examples have occurred in which a lake, or a large 
body of water long confined, has broken through its barrier and inundated 
the adjacent country. An interesting example of this kind occurred in 1810,. 
in the town of Glover, in Vermont, in which two lakes, one of them a mile 
end a half long and three-fourths of a mile wide, and in Eome places 150 feet 
deep ; and the other, three-fourths of a mile long, end a half a mile wide, 
were let out by human labor, and being drained in a few minutes, the waters 
Urged their way down the channel of Barton river, at least 20 miles to Lake 
Memphremagog, mostly through a forest, cuttmg a ravine from 20 to 40 rods 
wide, and from 50 to 60 feet deep ; inundating the low lands, and depositing 
thereon vast quantities of timber. 

In 1818, the waters of the Dranse, in Switzerland, having been long ob- 
structed by ice, burst their barrier and produced still greater desolation, be- 
cause the country was more thickly settled than the borders of the lake above 
named. The enterprise of an engineer averted part of the dcFolation by tun- 
neling the barrier; but not sufficient to prevent the destruction of 400 Louecs 
and many pleasure grounds. 

It has been supposed, that should the falls of Niagara ever recede to Lake 
Erie, a terrible inundation of the region eastward would be the result ; but 
De la Beche has proved satisfactorily that the only effect would be a gradual 
draining of Lake Erie, with only a slight increase of Niagara river. 

Pond and Lake Ramparts. — These have not yet been described 
in any works on geology. Around the borders of some not very 
deep lakes and ponds in high latitudes, ridges or embankments 
of bowlders have been formed, the outer being the steepest side. 
So perfect arc the walls thus produced, that many have supposed 
them to have been the work of aborigines. In Wright county, 
Iowa, there is a rampart ten feet bigh, composed of boulders from 
fifty pounds to three tons in weight, surroundiitg a lake 1,900 
acres; in extent, and from two to twenty-five feet deep. But there 
are no scattered bowlders in the water or in the vicinity of the 
lake upon the shore. Several lakes and ponds in Vermont, also, 
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have these ramparts about parts of their shores ; as at the north 
part of Willoughby Lake, at Averill and Franklin ponds. 

As this phenomenon has no connection with glaciers or drift, 
we venture to propose a theory for it here. We think that the 
bowlders composing the ramparts have, been brought from the 
bottoms of the lakes, and pushed upon the shore by the outward 
expansion of the water in freezing. Instances are on record where 
large stones of tons weight have, been moved several feet in a 
single season. And if a few inches progress only be made in a 
single winter, a hundred winters might witness the removal of all 
the blocks in shallow water to the shore, and the crowding of them 
into a ridge having the form of a rampart. A similar phenomenon 
on the shores of Lake Onega, in Bussia, is described by Sir 
Roderick Murchison, and explained in an analogous manner. 

AGENCY OP THE OCEAN. 

The ocean produces geological changes in three modes : 1. By 
its waves ; 2. By its tides ; 3. By its currents. Their effect is 
twofold: 1. To wear away the land; 2. To accumulate detritus 
so as to form new land. 

The action of waves or breakers upon abrupt coasts, composed 
of rather soft materials, is very powerful in wearing them down, 
and preparing the detritus to be carried into the ocean by tides 
and currenK During storms, masses of rocks, weighing from ten 
to thirty tons, are torn from the ledges, and driven several rods 
inland, even up a surface sloping with a considerable dip towards 
the ocean. 

In the 13th century, a strait half as wide as the channel between England 
and France, was excavated in 100 years in the north part of Holland; but 
its width afterwards did not increase. The English channel also is sup- 
posed to have been formed in a similar manner. In England, several 
Tillages have entirely disappeared by the encroachments of the sea. At Capo 
May, on the north Fide of Delaware Bay, the sea has advanced upon tho 
land at the rate of about 9 feet in a year; and at Sullivan's Island, near 
Charleston, South Carolina, it advanced a quarter of a mile in three years. 
But perhaps the coast of Nova Scotia and New England exhibits tho most 
striking examples <Jf the powerful wasting agency of the waves, whose force 
there is often tremendous, especially during violent northeast storms. Where 
the coast is rocky, insulated masses of rocks, called Drongs, are left on tho 
shore, giving a wild and picturesque effect to the scenery, as in the following 
sketch, Fig. 88, which was taken upon Jewell's Island, in Casco Bay, Mame. 
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Drongt on Jexoelf* liland^ Ouco Say. 

Fig. 89 shows Drongs, or Needles, on the coast of England. Fig. 90 ex- 
hibits the famous Cheesewring, near the Lizard, in Cornwall, England. Re- 
markable as such columns are, we might fill pages with sketches of similar 
ones, and manj of them in our own country. 




Purgatories. — ^When the rocks exposed to the waves are divided by fissures, 
running perpendicular to the coast, the mass between two fissures is some- 
times removed by the water, thus leaving a chasm, often of great size, into 
which the waves rush during a storm with great noise and violence. Such 
fissures.have been called purgatories, in New England, when they are quite 
narrow. They are only examples, on a small scale, of the Fiords of Norway, 
Greenland, and the northeastern coasts of North America, Well known ex- 
amples of these Purgatories occur in the vicinity of Newport, Rhode Island. 
Similar fissures exist in the interior, as in Sutton and Great Barrington, 
Massachusetts. 

Beaches of Shingle and Sand. — The shinple, or perfectly water-worn peb- 
bles of a coast, and sand, are sometimes driven upon the shore by the waves, 
so as to form beaches; and sometimes even large bowlders are thus urged 
inland by powerful storms, so as to lie in a row on the shore. In some cases 
of this sort, after the beaches have been formed, the waves rather protect 
the coast than encroach upon it. 
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WAYBS AND TIDES. 
Fig. 90. 




WAVES AND TIDES. 

TliG effects of waves upon shores is very great. Those of the 
ordinary size will form wave ridges, or ripple marks, at the depth 
of VO feet, upon a sandy bottom ; and in violent gales the bottom 
may be disturbed at the depth of 400 feet. 

A bowlder containing more than 200 cubic feet was hurried up an acclivity- 
to the distance of 150 feet, upon one of tlie British- islands. Near Edin- 
burgh it was ascertained, by careful experiment, that tlie average force ex- 
erted by waves in summer was 611 pounds every square loot; and in the 
winter 2,086 pounds for every square foot. At. the Bell Rocic Lighthouse, in 
the German Ocean, during a violent storm, the pressure exerted was nearly 
three tons to every square foot. "When we reflect that the weight of bodies 
in water is but little more than half their weight in air, we shall see that 
great effects may be caused even by ordinary waves. 

In Is^e inland bodies of water, such as the Mediterranean, Black and 
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Caspian Seas, and Lake Superior, tides are scarcely perceptible ; never ex- 
ceeding a few inches; and in the open ocean they are very small; not ex- 
ceediiig two or three feet ; but in narrow bays, estuaries, and friths, favorably 
situated for accumulating the waters, the tides rise from 10 to 40 feet; and 
in one instance even 60 or 70 feet*on the European coasts ; and in the Bay 
of Fuiidy, in Nova Scotia, 70 feet -In such cases, especially where wi>idand 
tide conspire, the effect is considerable upon limited portions of coast^ both 
in wearing away and filling up. 

"When tides enter rivers, the water is forced to rise suddenly, in consequence 
of the contraction of the channel. This produces a wave as high as the tide, 
called "the Bore," which rushes up the channel with great rapidity, and acts 
powerfully as a denuding agent. Upon Calcutta river, it is called the " £agre,^^ 
and its approach is much dreaded by ship owners. 

Earthquake Waves, or Waves of Translation, are powerful agents of erosion. 
They constitute one of the phenomena of earthquakes. Their effects are 
unusually disastrous, because the water itself is moved along bodily. They 
have been known to attain the height of sixty feet, and to move at the rate 
of twenty miles in a mjnute. One of these huge waves rose and fell eighteen 
times upon tlie coast of Africa in 1756. 
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Oceanic currents are produced chiefly by winds. Modern re- 
searches have revealed the existence of a great number of these 
ocean rivers. The most extensive of them is the Gulf Stream. 
An equatorial current from the Southern Atlantic empties into 
the Caribbean sea, receiving the waters of the Amazon and 
Orinoco on. its way, and is thus a feeder of the Gulf Stream. 
It properly commences in the Gulf of Mexico, whence it issues by 
the Strait of Florida, and one part of it stretches northeasterly, 
passing along the coast of the Atlantic States, and extending be- 
yond Norway and Spitzbergen ; it is common to find tropical 
fruits and pieces of wood transported by this current from the 
West Indies to the Hebrides. The other branch passes from 
Florida across the Atlantic towards Madeira, uniting with a cur- 
rent down the west coast of Africa. This is a wann current, but 
is divided into alternate warm and cold portions. Its velocity is 
variable ; but may be stated as from one to three and even four 
miles per hour; its mean rate being 1.5 mile. Its velocity de- 
creases towards the northeastern extremity. Return currents 
originate about the North Pole, or come through Behring's Straits, 
and pass south, partly through Baffin's Bay, and partly east of 
Greenland, uniting on the Labrador coast and passing along the 
coast of British America and the United States to Florida. The 
latter ib a cold cuiTent In the Indian and Pacifio Ooeans there 
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are great currents, particularly a cold current setting out from 
Cape Horn, which continues along the coast to Central Ameiica, 
then crosses the Pacific towards Borneo, and loses itself south- 
westerly in the Antarctic regions. 

A constant current sets into the Mediterranean through the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, at less than half a mile per hour. It has been conjectured, but not 
proved, that an under current sets outwards through the same strait, at the 
bottom of the ocean. Lyell also suggests that the constant evaporation going 
on in that sea may so concentrate the waters holding chloride of sodium in 
solution, that a deposit may now be forming at the bottom. But th« deepest 
soundings yet made there, (5,880 feet), brought up only mud, sand, and shells, 
Numerous other currents of less extent exist in tiie ocean, which it is unne- 
cessary to describe. They form, in fact, vast rivers in tlie ocean, whoso 
velocity is usually greater than that of the larger streams upon the lands. 

The ordinary velocity of the great oceanic currents is from one 
to three railes per hour ; but when they are driven through nar- 
row straits, especially with converging shores, and the tides con- 
spire with the current, the velocity becomes much greater, rising 
to eight, ten, and even in one instance, to fourteen miles per hour. 
The depth to which currents extend has not been accurately de- 
termined. Experiments indicate that they may sometimes reach 
to the depth of more than 500 feet. It ought to be remembered, 
however, that the friction of water against the bottom greatly 
retards the lower portion of the current ; so that the actual denud- 
ing and transporting power in these currents is far less than 
the velocity at the surface would indicate. 

Alike uncertain are the data yet obtained for determining, what velocities 
of water at the bottom are requisite for removing mud, sand, gravel, and 
bowldera It haa been stated, however, (and these are tbe best results yet 
obtained,) that 6 inches per second will raise fine sand on a horizontal sur- 
face; 8 inches, sand as coarse as linseed; 12 inches, fine gravel; 24 iuches 
per second, will roll along rounded gravel an inch in diameter; and 36 inches 
will move angulslr fragments of the size of an egg. The velocity necessary 
for the removal of large bowlders has not been measured. A velocity of 6 
feet per second would be 4 miles per hour ; of 8 feet per second, 5.4 miles per 
hour; of 12 feet per second, 8.2 miles per hour; of 24 inches per second, 
16.4 miles per hour; of 36 feet per second, 24.6 miles per hour. Fine mud 
will remain suspended in water that has a very slight velocity, and often will 
not sink more than a foot in an hour ; so that before it reached the depth of 
600 feet it might be transported, by a current of 3 miles per hour, to the dis- 
tance of 1,500 miles. 

It hence appears that most rivers, in some part of their course, 
especially when swollen by rains, possess velocity of current suflS- 
cient to remove sand and pebbles ; as do also some tidal currents 
around particular coasts ; but large rivers, and most oceanic cur- 
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rents, can remove only the finest ingredients ; and as to large 
bowlders, it would seem that only the most violent waves and 
mountain streams can tear them up, and roll them along. 

Oceanic currents have the power greatly to modify the situation 
of the materials brought to the sea by rivers and tides, and to 
spread them over surfaces of great extent. 

Thus the waters of the Amazon, still retaining fine sediment, are found on 
the surface of the ocean 300 miles from the coast, where they are met by 
the equatorial current, which runs there at the rate of four miles per hour. 
Thus are these waters carried northerly along the coast of Guiana, where an 
extensive deposit of mud has been formed, which extends an unknown dis- 
tance into the ocean. In like manner the muddy waters of the Orinoco ^nd 
other rivers are swept northerly. Scoresby counted 500 icebergs starting 
from the frozen regions, at one time, for the south. Doubtless a great part of 
the Banks of Newfoundland is produced by the deposition of the materials 
from these bergs. 

Of the above agents of erosion the ocean has, without doubt, 
been by far the most potent. It must be borne in mind, that our 
present continents, certainly North America, have been several 
times submerged beneath the ocean, and again elevated above it 
by slow vertical movements ; so that every part of these countries 
has been again and again subjected to the long- continued action of 
the waves and currents ; in other words, every portion of the sur- 
face has been repeatedly the shore of the ocean, against which its 
waves, tides, and currents, have impinged as fiercely as they now 
do. During the Silurian and Devonian periods the surface, com- 
posed of rocks of that age, must have been beneath the ocean. 
But during the Carboniferous period, largo portions at least must 
have been above the waters, to furnish the gigantic vegetation 
which was converted into coal. Subsequently that same surface, 
in some countries certainly, must have gone down to receive the 
tiiick marine beds of the Oolite and Chalk. During the Tertiary 
period, there appears to have been sometimes an alternation of salt 
and fresh water deposits. But subsequently it seems the whole 
of our western continent was submerged, and then again raised 
essentially to its present height. 

AMOUNT OP DENUDATION 

The great amount of denudation that has been the result of 
these several ageneies may be learned by the following fiicts : 
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1. The great abundance of loose materials, often hundreds of 
feet thick, that are spread over the surface almost everywhere. 

2. The evidence of the action of existing agencies. Upon sea 
coasts, cliffs are rapidly worn away ; along rivers, deep gorges and 
valleys ai-e excavated. In districts where the strata are but slightly 
inclined, outlying precipices and isolated hills were once continuous 
with each other. So vast has been the denudation, that we must 
call in the aid of the ocean in addition to rivers for its accom- 
plishment. Such a process has gone on, for example, in the 
Palaeozoic rocks in the Appallachian coal basin, to form valh^ys for 
Ihg Ohib river and its tributaries ; also in the Mesozoic rocks of 
the Connecticut river valley ; where probably 1,000 square miles 
of surface have been denuded of sandstone to the depth of at 
least 1,000 feet 

3. All the fossiliferous consolidated rocks, six or se/en miles 
thick in some places, are formed of materials eroded from older 
strata, stratified or unstratified ; and probably, also, all the strati- 
fied unfossiliferous rocks, whose thickness is of equal amount. 

4. The most striking evidence of the enormous extent of erosion 
is found in the vast amount of materials that must be supplied to 
fill up deficiencies in the strata. We never doubt but that a gorge 
in horizontal strata, (as B in Fig. 91), was once filled with sedi- 

Fig. 9L 




ments connecting the two sides. So when we find the same 
strata upon both sides of a valley of elevation, dipping in opposite 
directions, (as C in the same figure), we conclude that they once 
were joined together ; and upon geological sections, such former 
extension is usually represented by dotted lines above the present 
surface. Another case is illustrated at A. A valley has been 
excavated in nearly perpendicular strata. As this is not their 
normal position, we endeavor to ascertain their former extent. 
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The amount of eroded material cannot be ascertained a3 ao- 
cnratelj as at C, because the height of the original fold above 
th^ present surface is often n matter of conjecture. Hence we 
estimate not merely the amount sufficient to fill the valley, but 
the probable oxtent of the cont^uous strata before their re- 
moval. 

Upon these principles English geologists have ascertained that 
in South Wales, and the adjacent English counties, a mass of rock 
from 3,000 to 1 0,000 feet thick has<lisappeared; in other words, the 
•country was two miles higher than it is now, A few measure- 
ments of this kind have been made in the United States. The 
junior Author of this book has found that ^,000 feet of strata 
have been removed from -an anticlinal valley in Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont; and that nearly 10,000 feet of vertical thickness have dis- 
appeared from the surface at Shelbume Falls, Massachusetts. — 
£ee Fined Report on the Geology x)f Vermont 

From these investigations it may be inferred that the matter 
torn from the present surface was far greater than all which stili 
remains above the level of the ocean. 

CHEMICAL DEPOSITS PEOM TVATEE. 

Calcareous Tufa^or Travertin^ — In certain circumstances Tvatcr 
Lolds in solution a quantity of carbonate of lime, which is readily 
^deposited when those circumstances change. The deposit is 
called travertin^ or calcareous tufa^ 

At Clermont, in France, a single thermal spring has deposited ft mass of 
travertin 240 feet long, 16 feet high, and 12 feet wide. At San Vignono, in 
Tascany, a mass has been formed upon the side of a hill, half a mile long and 
ci various thickness, even up to 200 feet. At San Fil^po, la the same ceun- 
try, a spring has deposited a mass 30 feet thick in 20 years. And a mass is 
found there, 1.25 mile in length, one-third of a mile wide, and in i»>me places 
250 feet thick. In the vicinity of Rome, some of the travertin <3aniiardly be 
distinguished &om statuary marble ; and that which is constantly forming 
near Tabreez, m Persia, is a most beautiful varietyof semi-transparent marble, 
or alabaster. At TivoH, ia Ita>ly, the beds are sometimes £rom400 to 900 
feet thick, and the rock of a spheroidal «tructura 

Marh — The only kind of marl now in the course of formation, 
IS that deposited at the bottom of ponds, lakes, and salt water, 
inown by the name of shell marl ; and which cousins of carbonate 
of lime, clay, and peaty matter*; as has been <5escribod in a pre- 
ceding aeetion. The marls in tho tcrtiaty ^rata are frequentlj 
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indurated, and go by the name of rock marl. Much of the marl 
used in Virginia, and other Southern States, is composed mostly 
of fossil marine shells ; and this is a true shell marL But that 
usually so called contains only a small proportion of shells ; the 
remainder being pulverulent carbonate of lime, except the clay 
and peaty matter, mixed with the carbonate. These beds of marl 
often cover hundreds of acres, and are several feet thick. In Ire- 
land they contain bones of a large extinct species of elk, as well as 
shells of CypriSj Lymnoea^ Valvatay Cyclas^ Planorbis^ Ancyclus, 
etc. The marls of this country contain shells of Planorbis, Lym- 
nosa, CyclaSy and other small fresh-water molluscs. ' 

A part of these marls is probably a dfemical deposit Carbonate of limo 
is scarcely soluble in pure water, but is abundantly soluble in water impreg- 
nated with carbonic acid. Yet the excess of acid is easily expelled, and then 
the salt will be deposited in a pulverulent form, unless there be some reason 
why it should be crystalline. As marl beds chiefly occur in the vicinity 
of limestone, it is easy to surmise the origin of the carbonate of lime. The 
tributaries convey it in solution from the ledges into the pond. There the 
constant evaporation of the water causes the dissolved portion to fall to the 
bottom. Molluscs add their shells to thq mass, and at length a thick de- 
posit will be formed. When the pond is drained or dries up, the mari may be 
gathered. This process may suggest the origin of many of the limestones of 
the older series, as the marls need only induration to resemble them com- 
pletely. 

Silicious Sinter, — Thermal waters alone contain silica in solu- 
tion to any important amount. The most noted of these are the 
Geysers in Iceland, where a silicious deposit about a mile in diame- 
ter, and 12 feet thick, occurs ; and those of the Azores, where ele- 
vations of silicious matter are found 30 feet high. The stems and 
leaves of the frailest plants are converted into sinter, or covered 
with it. Thermal springs, also, not in volcanic regions, as on the 
Washita river, in this country, and in India, deposit a copious 
sediment of silica, iron, and lime. 

Bog Ores, — The numerous deposits of the hydrated peroxide 
of iron, or bog iron ore, so widely diffused, may originate from 
springs, from the fossil shields of animalcula, or from the decom- 
position of beds of iron ore or pyrites. A popular theory of the 
origin of bog ore is this: Waters containing organic matter 
from vegetable decay, reduce to the state of protoxide the per- 
oxide of iron disseminated through sediments, and thus dissolve 
it. The oxygen of the air then peroxidizing the iron, it is pre- 
cipitated from the water as the hydrated peroxide. Under various 
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circumstances of change, it may become iron ore of rarions den- 
sities and compositions ; and thns is explained the origin of iron 
ore of every age. 

Bog manganese, or Wadj is almost as widely difihsed through the rocks as 
the peroxide of iron ; but its quantity is so small that it exerts but a slight 
influence in producing geological changes, and will therefore be passed over 
without description. The same remark will apply to sulphate of lime, car- 
bonate of magnesia, chloride of calchmi, eta, which occur in most natural 
waters, and sometimes form deposits of small extent 

Petroleum^ AsphaUum^ etc — The great amount of bituminous matter with 
which certain springs are impregpiated renders them deserving of notice as 
existing causes of geological change, capable of explaining certain appear- 
ances in the older rocks ; many of which are highly bituminous. In the 
Burman Empire, a group of springs or wells at one locality yielded annually 
400,000 hogsheads of petroleum. It is also found in Persia, Palestine; Italy, 
and the United States. In this country it has the name of Seneca Oil, from 
having been early observed on the surface of springs at Seneca, in New York. 
It is thrown up in oonsiderablo abundance, also, at the salt borings on the 
Eenawha river, in Ohio ; where a few years ago a large quantity of it, float- 
ing on the surface of a small stream, took fire, and the river for half a mile 
in extent appeared a sheet of flame. A deposit of coal oil near Titusvillo, 
Crawford county, Pennsylvania, upon Oil Creek, is now (18C0), attracting 
much attention. 

In Palestine the Dead Sea is called the lake Asphaltites, from the asphai- 
tum which fonnerly abounded there. But the most remarkable locality of 
bituminous matter is the Pitch Lake, in the island of Trinidad, in tiie West 
Indies. It is three miles in circumference, and of unknown thickness. It is 
sufficiently hard to sustain men and quadrupeds ; though at some seasons of 
the year it is soft. 

Mineral pitch was a principal ingredient in the cement used in constructing 
the ancient walls of Babylon, and of tho temple in Jerusalem. It has lately 
been employed in a similar manner, and it is said very successfully, to form a 
composition for paving the streets of cities. 

The various bitumens are produced from vegetables by tbo 
. processes by which these are converted into coal in the earth. 

Hence the bitumens that rise to the surface of springs, or form 
inspissated masses on tlie earth's surface, or between the layers of 
rocks, are supposed to be produced from vegetable matters buried 
in the earth ; and to be diiven to the surface by internal heat ; 
and the fact that such deposits usually occur in the vicinity of 
active or extinct volcanos, gives probability to this theory. 

Phenomena of Springs, — Water is very unequally distributed 
among the different strata ; some of them, as the argillaceous, being 
almost impervious to it ; and others, as the arenaceous, admitting 
it to percolate through them with great facility. Hence, when 
the former lie beneath the latter in a nearly horizontal position, 
the lower portions of the latter will become reservoirs of this fluid. 
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Hence, if a valley of denudation cuts through these pervious 
and impervious strata, we may expect springs along their junction. 

In Fig. 92, if B, B, be the pervious, and C, C, the impervious strata, and a 
vallej of denudation has been excavated in them, we may expect springs at 
E, B. If a fiiult occurs where pervious and impervious strata join each other, 
the water will be accumulated in the lowest portion of the pervious strata, 
and we may expect to find a spring at L. 

And vice Tersa, the geologist can sometimes discover the line of a fault by 
the occurrence of mineral springs, where nothing else indicates its existence 
at thesurfiioe. 

Fig. 92. 




In many parts of the world if the strata be penetrated to a con- 
siderable depth by boring, water will rise sometimes with great 
force to the surface, and continue to flow uninterrnptedly. Such 
examples are called Artesian WelUj from having been first dis- 
covered in the province of Artois, in France, the ancient Artesium. 

The theory of these wells is simple. In Fig. 93, suppose the stratum M, M, 
to be pervious to water, while the rocks above and below, A, A, and B, B, 
are impervious. The result is, that all the water which accumulates in the 
stratum M, M, will press toward the lower part of the basin. If now an 
opening be made at any place lower than the outcrop of the stratum, the 
water will be forced above the surface in a jet, by hydrostatic pressure, and 
an artesian well will be the consequence. 
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We infer from this theory: I. If any water bearing stratam, paasing under 
a place where boring is attempted, rises higher at any point of its prolonga- 
tion than the surface where the boring is made, the water will rise above that 
sur&ce, and it will fall as much below thai soi&ce as is the level of the high- 
est part of the pervious stratum. 

2. Hence borings of this sort may fail; first, because no water bearing 
stratum is reached ; and, secondly, because that stratum does not rise high 
enough above the place to bring the water to the surface. 

3. These explorations have proved that subterranean streams of water 
exist; some of which have a communication with the water at the surface. 

Examples. — ^At St. Ouen, in France, at the depth of 150 feet, the borer 
suddenly fell a foot, and a stream of water rushed up. At Tours the water 
brought up from the depth of 374 feet fine sand, vegetable matter, and shells 
of species living in the vicinity, which must have been carried to that depth 
within a few months preceding. In Westphalia the water brought up several 
small fish, although no river existed at the surface within several leagues. 
The borings in the United States prove that cavities coDtaining water exist 
even in granite. 

Depth of ike Borings. — One of tho deepest wells in this country is at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. It is 2,086 feet deep. It dischaiges 330,000 gallons of water 
every twenty-four hours, which rises to the height of 170 feet above the sur- 
fiice. The aperture is three inches in diameter. The water is much warmer 
than the average of the surface water, being 76}^, and it is unaffected by the 
external temperature. In Columbus, Ohio, one of these wells was 1,858 feet 
deep in December, 1858, and is said to have been carried several hundred 
feet lower since that time. In Paris there is an artesian well at Grenelle, 
1,800 feet deep, and capable of producing 14,000j)00 of gallons of water 
daily. At Niondor^ in Germany, there is one 2,247 feet deep. In the Duchy 
of Luxembouig, an excavation was made several years ago, to reach a 
stratum of salt water, which had been carried to the depth of 2,336 feet, 
in 1847. 

Natural deserts may sometimes be changed into regions of fertility by these 
wells. Several wells have been bored in the Llano Estacado, in Texas, but 
we believe without much success. Upon the great desert of Sahara, in 
Africa, five of these wells, called " Wells of Gratitude," have been excava- 
ted, to the great relief of the nomadic tribes roaming there, as well as of 
travelers. 

Thermal Springs will be considered elsewhere. 

Mineral Springs, — All waters found naturally in the earth con- 
tain more or less of saline matter ; but unless its quantity is so 
great as to render them unfit for common domestic purposes, they 
are not called mineral waters. 

The ingredients found in mineral waters are the sulphates of ammonia^ 
soda, lime, magnesia, alumina, iron, zinc, and copper; the nitrates of potassa^ 
lime, and magnesia; the chlorides of potassium, sodium, ammonium, ba- 
rium, calcium, magnesium, iron, and manganese ; the carbonates of potassa, 
soda, ammonia, lime, magnesia, alumina, and iron ; tlie silicate of iron ; silica, 
strontia, lithia, iodine, bromine, and oi*ganic matter: the phosphoric, fluoric, 
muriatic, sulpliurous, sulphuric, boracic, formic, acetic, carbonic, crenic, and 
apocrenic acids ; also oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, sulphureted hydrogen, and 
cai'bureted hydrogen. 

Theory, — Many of thq above ingredients are taken up into a 
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Btate of solution from the strata throngh which the water perco- 
lates ; others are produced by the chemical changes going on 
in the earth, by the aid of water and internal heat; and others 
are evolved by the direct agency of volcanic heat 

Salt Springs, — ^The most important mineral springs in an econ- 
omical point of view are those which produce common salt. 
These are called salines, or rather such is the name of the region 
through which the springs isaue. They occur in various parts of 
the world ; and the water is extensively evaporated to obtain table 
salt They contain also other salts ; nearly the same, in fact, as 
the oceapU. 

Some of these spriogs contain less, but usaaUj they contain more salt, than 
the waters of the ocean. Some of the Cheshire springs in England yield 
25 per cent. ; whereas sea water rarely contains more than 4 per cent. In 
the United States they contain from 10 to 25 per cent. They are found in 
New York, Ohio, Virginia, PennRylvania, Illmois, Michigan, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, and Upper Canada. 450 gallons of the water at Boon's Lick, in Missouri, 
yield a bu^el of salt; 300 gallons at Conemaugh, Penn. ; 280 at Shawnee 
town, IlL ; 120 at St. Catharine's, U. C. ; 75 at Kenawha, Ya.; 80 at Grand 
"River, Arkansas ; 50 at Muskingum, Ohio ; and 41 to 45 at Onondaga, N. Y ; 
350 gallons of sea water yield a bushel at Nantucket. In Ohio 1,300,000 
bushels of salt were mai^u&ctured from these springs in 1855. The springs 
in New York yield annually about six millions of bushels, and those m Vir- 
ginia three and a half milUons. In all these places deep borings are necessary, 
sometimes even as deep as 1,000 feet; and usually the brine becomes stronger 
the deeper the excavation. 

Origin of Salt Springs. — ^In many parts of Europe, salt springs 
are found rising directly from beds of rock salt, so that their 
origin is certain. In this country, beds of rock salt have been 
found in Virginia, and they doubtless exist wherever salt springs 
occur. The springs in this country issue almost invariably from 
the Silurian rocks. 

Gas Springs, — Carbonic acid, and carbureted hydrogen, are the 
most abundant gases given off by springs. They sometimes escape 
from the soil around the springs, over a considerable extent of 
surface, and produce geological changes of some importance. 
Carbonic acid, for example, has the power of dissolving calcareous 
rocks, and of rendering oxide of iron soluble in water. It con- 
tributes powerfuHy also to the decomposition of those rocks that 
contain feldspar. Carbureted hydrogen is sometimes produced so 
abundantly from springs that it is employed, as at Fredonia, in 
New York, in supplymg a village with gas lights. At Charles- 
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town, in Western Virginia, and in Pomeroy, Ohio, it is so abundant 
that it has been employed for boiling down the salt water that is 
driven up by it with great force. In almost all the States west of 
New England this gas rises from springs in greater or less abund- 
ance, generally from salt springs. 

Origin of these Gases. — Some of these gases, as carbonic acid, are given off 
most abimdantly from springs in the vicinity of volcanos; and in such a case 
there can be no question but they are produced by decompositions from vol- 
canic heat When they proceed from thermal springs, there is a good deal 
ci reason for believing that internal heat may have produced them. But 
where they rise from springs of the common temperature, they must generally 
be imputed to those chemical decompositions and reoompositions that oflen 
occur in the earth without an elevated temperature. Although carbureted 
hydrogen may sometimes proceed from beds of coal, it may also proceed from 
other forms of carbonaceous matter; as from bitumen disseminated through 
the rocks. 

SURFACE GEOLOGY. 

By Surface Geology is meant the history of the superficial de- 
posits which have accumulated upon the earth since the tertiary 
period. It is the geology of the Alluvial Period. We have al- 
ready described the agencies which have produced the effects, as 
existing causes are adequate for the work. The facts are first 
stated, and then the theories. 

The most general division of the superficial deposits is into 
Drift and Modified Drift. These may be subdivided into four 
periods, viz. : 

I. Drift. 11. Modified Drift. 

1. The Drift Period, 2. The Beach and Sea Bottom Period, 

3. The Terrace Period, 

4. The Historic Period. 

The agencies which produced all the different forms of Alluvium were at 
work in each of these periods, and are still in operation. The second period, 
for example, embraces the time when most of the deposits formed were 
beaches and sea bottoms. But these accumulations have also been made in 
the third and fourth periods, though not so abundantly as terraces. Hence 
each period receives its name from the predominant form of the deposit then 
made. 

There is a great diversity of views in relation to Surface Geology among 
geologists. We present the subject in the light which, after much study and 
observation, appears to us most probable. 

I. DRIFT. 

Unaltered or unmodified drift is a mixture of abraded materials, 
such as bowlders, gravel, and sand, blended confusedly together. 
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and piled np by some mechanical force that has pushed it along 
over the surface. Yet in some places the materials are somewhat 
stratified and laminated, as if by water. In other cases- we find 
more or less of an alternation of finer materials, such as sand and 
gravel, with the coarser nnstratified accumulations mentioned 
above. 

All the great bowlders scattered over the surface belong to the 
unmodified variety. Some of the bowlders are scratched, thus 
fchowinff collision with other rocks. 

A, common variety of drift is the lowlder day^ This iis » heterogenous mix* 
ture of a stifT, dark-bluish day, with rounded and striated pebbl^ and bowl- 
ders of all sizes. It is very common to find it exposed on the banks of 
streams which are so precipitous as to prevent the growth of vegetation upoD 
them. Marine sliells are found in this clay in Scotland and England. Gen- 
erally the shells are crushed to fragments^ which are more or less comminuted. 
About thirty species liavo been found, most of which live in the vicinity at 
the present time^ but a few of them aie more boreal in their character, 
being adapted to the climate of Iceland, or Greenland. 

The coarse drift lies upon some older formation, though some- 
times deposits of clay or sand intervene. It is usually succeeded 
upward by regular stratified deposits of the same materials^ which 
have been reduced to a finer state, sorted into finer or coarser 
layers, and deposited in more and more delicate layers as we 
ascend. These deposits, mainly horizontal, may be called Modi" 
fied DrifL 

rig. 94. Fig. 94 illustrates the position of th» 

unmodified drift \ e. g.^ lying unconforma- 
bly upon Silurian rocks, and overlaid hj 
modified drift 

Drifl is easily distingmshed froih the sub- 
aoy Silarian strata, highly incUned ; jacent tertiary Strata^ by superposition, by 
ft&, Drift ; * the marks of a much more powerful me- 

re, Modiffed DrifL chanieal agency in its production, and by 

the absence of organic remains; for probably in most cases where organic re- 
mains have been reported in drift they have been derived from modified drift. 

"We can see from the preceding remarks that it is not easy to 
say precisely where is the line between drift and modified drift ; 
but it is easy to distinguish between the coarse irregular beds of 
bowlders, gravel, and sand^ b'^ng immediately upon the older rock, 
and the fine stratified deposits of clay, sand, and loam, that lie 
much higher, and frequently form the banks of rivers. We can 
see that the latter have been produced from the former by the 
comminuting, sorting, and re-depositiog power of water, as the 
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chief agent ; whereas we can hardly account for the formation of 
the coarse drift without the aid of ice in some form. 

Dispersion of Drift. — It is a characteristic of drift, by which it 
is distinguished from disintegrated rock, that it has been removed 
from its original position, it may be only a few rods, but more 
often a great many miles. And by the bowlders and trains of 
gravel and sand which it has left along the way we can trace it 
back to its origin. 

In the dispersion of drift we find the evidence of two distinct 
phases of action, which may, however, have been the result of the 
same general cause, operating in different circumstances. In the 
first case, the drift has been carried out from the summits and 
axes of particular mountains along the valleys, and spread over 
the neighboring plains. 

An. example of this mode of dispersion exists in the Alps. The bowlders 
there have usually been carried down the valleys, and they exist in 'the 
greatest abandance opposite the lower opening of those valleys. 

Northern Scandinavia is another example of a centre of dispersion for 
drift. Norwegian bowlders are £)und in a southwest direction, in England 
and Denmark; in a southerly. direction they are foond in Prussia; east and 
northeast, in Russia, and northerly in Russian Lapland. 

In the second phase of this action the force seems to have 
operated on a wider scale, having driven the materials in a south- 
erly direction, over most of the northern part of the American 
continent, and over a part of Europe. It is probable, however, 
that if we could learn more of ^he drift in high latitudes, where 
the ground is covered with snow most of the summer, we should 
find a point beyond which the bowlders took a north direction. 
Indeed, in McClintock's explorations in search of Sir John Franklin, 
from 1857 to 1859, he found several examples in North Lat. 74% 
where bowlders had been transported from 100 to 200 miles north 
and northwest of the parent rock. If we could be sure that 
there is no mistake as to these facts, it would settle the question 
as to the northern direction of the drift on this continent At 
any rate, we have reason to suppose that some of our high moun- 
tain chains may have been centres or axes from which glaciers, as 
in the Alps, have proceeded outwardly. We attempt elsewhere 
to prove that the range of the Green and Hoosic Mountains in 
New England, once formed such an axis. The White Mountains, 
in New Hampshire, and the mountains of Essex county, in New 
York, also, may be found in future to have been such centres of 
dispersion. ^ 
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There are three general directions in which bowlders have been 
transported, in this country : to the southwest, to tlio south, and 
to the southeast. Those from the northeast to tlie southwest are 
the least common ; hence it is supposed that these were trans- 
ported the earliest. Those from the northwest to the southeast 
are the most common. This course carried the bowlders very 
obliquely across the precipitous ridges of the Green and Hoosic 
mountains, in New England, for example, without deviating from 
a right line. The largest blocks usually lie nearest to the bed 
from which they were derived, and they continue to decrease in 
size and quantity for several miles ; sometimes as many as 60 or 
60, and not unfrequently even 100 miles, though usually the sea- 
coast is reached short of that distance. The islands off the coast 
are covered with detritus derived from the mainland. 

la the Western States large bowlders of Azoic rocks are found scattered 
over Silurian and Devonian strata ; aiid are significantly called lost rocks. 
About Lake Superior, the bowlders have been driven in a southwesterly di- 
rection. Around the Lake of the Woods the course is nearly fi:om north to 
south. 

The distance to which bowlders have been driven from their 
native beds in this country is very great. In New England they 
have been traced rarely more than from 100 to 200 miles. In 
Ohio and Michigan, Azoic bowlders are very common, which have 
been transported from the region of the great lakes. This would 
make their longest transit from 40fl to 600 miles. 

Hence the dispersion of bowlders may be of great service to the geologist. 
For if fragments of a peculiar kind of rock ar© found in any district, and it is 
wished to know their source, by following the direction of the drift current^ 
as indicated by striated rocks in the vicinity, the parent ledge will be found. 

In passing to the eastern continent, we find, as already stated, 
that on the eastern coast of England the drift came from Scandi- 
navia and from Scotland. On the west side of England, the 
bowlders were carried from the northwest to the southeast. The 
dispersion of blocks from several local centres, as Wales, Ben 
Cruachen, and Ben Nime, seems to be independent of that more 
general force, apparently marine, that swept southeasterly over 
the whole island, and also over Ireland. 

The drift of Scandinavia reaches as far east as the Uralian 
mountains. Siberia is said to be mostly free from it. In northern 
Syria drift phenomena have been observed. Bowlders of green- 
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stone have been traced southerly sixty miles from their source, as 
far as Beirut, about 32° North Lat. In South America, beyond 
41o South Lat., transported bowlders show themselves in Chile 
and Patagonia, where they seem to have traveled in an easterly 
and westerly direction. Enormous transported blocks have also 
been found in British Guiana. 

Size and Amount of Erratic Bowlders, — Frequently the surface 
is almost entirely covered for many square miles with large trans- 
ported blocks of stone, which are but little rounded. 

The hilly parts of New England illustrate this statement Also in eastem 
Massachusetts, near the coast, unmodified drift is unusually common. Fig. 95 
will give some idea of a desolate landscape near Squam, in Gloucester. 

Fig. 95. 
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VUw in GlaucMUr^ Maes. 

The Size of single bowlders is sometimes enormous. The Needle mountain 
in Dauphiny, said to bo a bowlder, is 3,000 feat in circumference at the bot- 
tom, and 6,000 at the top. Fig. 96, represents the block called Pierre d Bot^ 

Fig. 96. 




Pierre h Boty SmUertand. 
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containing 40,000 cubic feet, near Neufchatel, on the Jura. It has been trans- 
ported f om near Mas tigny, more than 60 miles, across the great valley of 
Switzerland. Prof: l- orbes describes a bowlder in the Alps 62 feet in diameter 
containing 244,000 cubic feet ' 

In this country bowlders occur of equal dimensions. In Danvers, Mass. 
there is one called the Ship Rock, shown in Fig. 97, and which is the property 
of the Essex Society of Natural History. r r .y 

Fig. W. 



Ship Rock. 

On the top of Hoosic Mountain, in North Adams, Massachusetts, is a bowl- 
oer ot granite, called the VermorUer, which weijrhs 510 tons. It has been 
transported from Oak Hill, across a valley 1,300 feet deep. The Grem Moun- 
tain briant IS represented in Fig. 98. . It is 40 feet long, 36 feet wide, and 27 
leet High, and it weighs 3,400 tons. This has also been brought across a 
1 f ^ f30t deep, from the crest of the Green Mountains. It is now- 

located uT)on a mountain in Whitingham, "Vermont. 

At Fall Rivpr, MaRqnohu<5ett<5, there wa'' a bowlder of conglomerate, which 
orisrlnally wei.orhed 5,400 tons, or 40,800,000 pounds; but it is all used up for 
building purposes. 

EffecU of ike Drift agency upon Ledges. — One of the most re- 
marlcablo effects of drift action is the smoothing, rounding, 
scratching, an.d farrowing of the surface of rocks in place. Ledges 
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Green Mountain Giant. 

that are susceptible of polish are sometimes as smooth as polished 
marble. Universally the ledges over which the drift materials 
have passed are more or less smoothed and rounded. 

A careful examination of the mountains of New England shows that 
their north, northeastern and northwestern sides aro worn and rounded 
throughout An interesting example is Mount Monadnoc, in New Hamp- 
shire ; which is the more striking:, because it is mostly naked rock. The 
surface of the mountain is very uneven ; but the protuberances are nearly 
all rounded, and few are left angular, except on the southeastern side. 
The axes of the intervening hollows usually correspond nearly to the direc- 
tion of the striae ; so that the surface appears like the swell of the ocean alter 
a storm. Seen in a certain direction these swells appear like domes. Fig. 99 
will give some idea of a spot on the southwest part of this mountain about 
five rods square. This appearance corresponds precisely with that in the 
Alps, denominated by Saussure roches moutonnees^ produced by glaciers. 

'When rocks or mountains have been thus acted upon, we can 
easily see which side has been stcuck by the denuding force, be- 
cause that side is rounded or embossed. In Sweden this is called 
the stoss or struck side. The other is called the lee side. 

Unless these smoothed and rounded ledges have been decern- 
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Fig. M. 
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posed upon iheir surfaces, they are covered with strice, usually 
parallel to one another, and indicating the exact course of the 
drift agency. They are rarely met with on pure limestone, unless 
the rock has been protected by soil ; on account of its great lia- 
bility to disintegration. Most of the coarse gianites and con- 
glomerates, as well as gneiss, are so much decomposed at the 
surface as to have lost all traces of these markings. Greenstone, 
syenite, and porphyry are frequently rounded and smoothed ; but 
the markings are usually faint on account of the great hardness 
of the rocks. Ledges of talcose, micaceous, and argillaceous rocks 
retain the striae most distinctly. Were the rocks of the Northern 
States to be laid bare, nearly half of the surface would show 
marks of this scarification. In New England the proportion 
would be much greater. 

If we find embossed rocks, with no striae upon them, we can determine the 
direction of the force by which they have been rounded, by ascertaining 
which is the sioss, and which the fee side. The bosses can hardly lose their 
form by the ordinary natural agents, because they act upon the whole surfoco 
equally. Drift action is chiefly distinguished fix)m aqueous action upon rocks 
by the great evenness and uuiibrmity of its erofcion. Water will smooth 
rocks, but not uniformly over so great- surfaces. 

Care must be taken by the observer not to confound drift furrows and 
striae with those grooves on the surface of rocks produced in the direction of 
the cleavage planes, or the planes of stratification, by the unequal disintegra* 
tion of the harder and softer parts ; nor with the furrows between the veins of 
segregation, produced in the same manner. 

The drift striae vary in direction from northeast to southwest 
and northwest to southeast. Multitudes of examples may be 
found all over the country directed to every conceivable point be- 
tween these two courses. Of these the first are probably the 
oldest, and the second the most recent. In New England the 
first set are found principally upon elevated peaks. Those from 
north to south are found at all altitudes. 

In general, these striae do not alter their course for any topographical fea- 
ture of the country. They cross valleys at every conceivable angle, and 
even if the striae run in a valley for some distance, when the valley curves 
the striae will leave it, and ascend hills and mountains, even thousands 
of feet high. But these striae are never found upon the south sides of 
mountains, unless for a part of the way where the slope is small. Mt. Mo- 
nadnoc, of New Hampshire, is an illiistrntion of these statements. It is a 
naked mass of mica sclilst, 3,250 foti lii;i:li, rising like a cono out of an undula- 
ting country. And from top to botiom it has been scarified on its nortiiern 
and western sides, indicated by striae running up the mountain, at first south- 
easterly, and at the top at S. 10" E. There are deep furrows and other phen- . 
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omena upon the summit; and the striae continue a short distance upon the 
soutbera slope of the mountain. 

Rarely do the striae appear to have heen influenced in their 
course by the general features of the country. In general, in 
great north and south valleys, they correspond to the axis of the 
valley ; as, for example, the valley of the Connecticut, where most 
of the strisB run north and south. Upon the valleys of the La- 
moille, Winooski, and Missisco rivers, in Vermont, the deflection 
from the usual course is quite marked. These rivers cross the 
Green mountains nearly at right angle s, running, therefore, about 
cast and west. Upon the elevated land, averaging about 2,000 
feet above the valleys, the striae have a-general southerly direction, 
but at the bottoms of the valleys they have an easterly direetion, 
running up the stream. It is as if, when the highest peaks of the 
Green mountains were islands in the glacial ocean, a great iceberg 
was accidentally caught in one of these valleys, and was forced 
onward in an unusual direction. 

Sometimes there are several sets of striae crossing one another at 
a small angle, the lines of each set preserving their parallelism. 
Cases where two and three sets cross each other are quite com- 
mon. The angle of intersection is sometimes as great as 45*". 
Upon Isle La Motte, in Lake Champlain, there are eight distinct 
directions of the striae ; the two most widely separated running S. 
8'W., andS. 65'*E. 

a Fig. 100. 




Kg. 100 represents drift strisB upon a slab of Trenton h'mestone from Shore- 
ham, Vermont. This shows two facts of much interest : first, we have here 
a broad furrow, ct, o^ flaked up every inch or two, as could have been done 
only by a very heavy body moving with some friction; secondly, we have 
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broad scratches, deviating from the comnx>n course, and at length terminating, 
just as would be doue by a loose pebble waddling to one side and finally com- 
pletely crushed beneatli the heavy graver. 

The summit of Mount Ilolyoke, in Massachusetts, which has been very 
much abraded by the agency uuder consideration, sometimes presents insu- 
lated hummocks of greenstone, resembling the ** sacks of wool," described by 
Se&troom, as shown in fig. 101. 

^\%. 101. 




Uummock on JJolyoke, 

Sometimes, instead of striae, we find the summit of a mountain 
ploughed into deep furrows, which enlarge so as to form deep 
parallel valleys. 

A most remarkable example of this kind is the summit of Mount Holyoke, 
mentioned above. This is a narrow, very precipitous ridge of greenstone, 
rising 700 or 800 feet above the valley of the Connecticut, and h'ing in the 
curvilinear direction sliown in Fig. 102, where the line N S represents tho 
meridian, and corresponds to tho direction tiikrn tlu re by the drift, which 
struck the mountain from tho north. On that side the mountain is a nearly 
perpendicnilar wall of rock. Yet tho summit is intersected with numerous 
grooves. and valleys in tho direction of the lines A,A,A,A,N S. from a few 
inches to several hundred f »et deep. And not only do we see the marks of 
abrasion in the bottoms and on tlie sides of these valleys, but the fact that 
they preserve their parallelism so perfectly, although the nr.oimtain curves so 
much, shows that tliey were produced by some abrading agency rather than 
by the original structure or elevation of the mountain. For had they resulted 
from the latter causes, wo might expect tliem to change their course to the 
lines B,B,B, as tho mountain continued to curve more and more. 

These furrows and valleys must bo imputed to the joint action of ice and 
water. If water alone were concerned, the valleys could not have so nearly 
preserved their parallelism. Indeed, unleas the larga valley around the 
mountain had been filled with ice, it is difficult to see how streams of water 
could have flowed over its summit so as to produce these valleys. Ice alone, 
moving over the top, might have begun the work, (and this would explain 
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Fig. 102. 




the parallelism of the valleys), but could not have made so deep erosions 
without wearing down the intervening ridges. 

It appears that in all cases the striae, furrows and valleys, that 
have been described upon the surface of rocks, correspond in 
direction to the course taken by the drift, and thus the two classes 
of phenomena are proved to have resulted from the same general 
cause. 

Transport of Drift from Lower to Higher Levels, — The cm- 
bossed and striated rocks show that in some instances the drift 
has been transported from lower to higher levels. On the northern 
slopes of mountains the striae run from the bottom to the top, the 
course being shown by the stoss side, without essentially chang- 
ing their parallelism. The slope up which the force has carried 
materials may be as great as 60°, as illustrated upon Mt. Monad- 
noc. The bowlders which have been carried up to the tops of 
these mountains will remain to attest this truth. We need only 
refer to the Green Mountain Giant and the Vermonter to confirm 
this statement. 

Ledges Fractured hy Glacial Action, — Sometimes tlie end or 
side of a ledge of a rock bears evidence of having been subjected 
to a crushing force, which has broken the strata into numberless 
fragments. Many quarries of building stones and roofing slate 
show this action, which, of course, has greatly injured their value. 
Fig. 103 represents one of these fractured ledges, where the 
crushing force must have come from the east, in Guilford, Ver- 
mont. The thickness of the crushed fragments is twenty feet. 
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Similar cases are found elsewhere in Vermont ; near Niagara Falls, 
in New York ; at Middlefield, and Lowell, in Massachusetts ; at 
Newark, New Jersey ; in Wales and Scotland, etc. 

rig. 108, 




I^aetureil hdf/es of Slate. 

Tliese fractured ledges are diflBcult to explain. "VThere the strike of the 
cleavage is at right angles to the direction of the valley, it may be supposed 
that a glacier formerly descended the valley, breaking the strata, and pushing 
them downwards. In other cases it might be explained by the joint action 
of frost and gravity. If we suppose that water percolates into crevices, and 
freezes, it might separate the layers ; and if a heavy weight of snow and ice 
had accumulated upon it, gravity might produce a slide. But this will not 
explain all the phenomena. A more probable theory is that huge icebergs or 
glaciers of great weight crowded along the surface might crush and displace 
the strata to a considerable depth. 

Trains of Bowlders.— 'R&relj the bowlders derived from a single 
locality are arranged in a line or in several lines streaming off in 
the direction in which the drift agency operated. Such bowlders 
are not much rounded, and they lie unon the surface of the com- 
mon drift, not being mixed with it. 

Fig. 104 represents one of these trains in Berkshire County, Massachusetts. 

The mountains from which the angular blocks of hard talcose slate have 
been torn ofif^ lies in Canaan, New York ; and from thence they lie in trains, 
running for a few miles S. 56® E., and then changing to S. 34® E., and ex- 
^tending yet further, making in the whole distance not less than fifteen or 
'twenty miles ; at least one of them extends that distance, passing obliquely 
over mountain ridges some 600 or 800 feet high. Its width is not more than 
thirty or forty rods. The blocks are of all sizes, from two or three feet in 
diameter to those containing 16,000 cubic feet, and weighuig nearly 1,400 
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tons ; and in some places they almost cover the surfece. The trains lie upott 
the surface of the common drift, and are not mixed with it. An aoalogoos 
case, one mile long, is in Huntington, Vermont 

We incliDe, upon the whole, to regard these trains as OsarSy to 
be described under Modified Drift. 

Vertical and ITorizontal Limits of the Drift Agency. — The 
drift agency was mainly confined to the colder regions of tho 
globe. In America it extended to the fortieth degree of latitude 
from both poles. Upon the eastern continent the southern linait 
is variable, reaching, in one case, to the thirty-second degree of 
north latitude. In the southern parts of both Asia and Africa 
there is no drift except where glaciers exist or have existed, as in 
the Himalayahs. 

The upper limit of the drift is a little over 5,000 feet in this 
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country. All the mountain peaks east of the Rocky 
Mountains are covered by its relics, except several 
hundred feet of the conical summit of Mount Wash- 
ington, in New Hampshire. This summit is cov- 
ered with angular fragments of rock which have 
never been removed, except by frost 

In some parts of Europe the drift agency did not 
extend to the tops of high mountains, nor was that 
upper limit horizontal. In the Alps this upper 
Hmit varies from 3,000 to 8,000 feet, and its incli- 
nation is never quite three degrees. 

But the lowest level of drift agency is unknown. 
The striae left by it are seen descending beneath the 
ocean, where it is impossible to trace them any 
further. The detritus from icebergs may cover the 
bottom of the present northern ocean, several 
thousand feet below the surface. 

FORMER EXTENT OF GLACIERS. 

The researches of Venetz, Charpentier, Agassiz, 
Guyot, Forbes and others, have brought to light 
marks of ancient glaciers in the Alps at a much 
lower level than those now existing, and in advance 
of them. The evidence consists of moraines, in- 
sulated blocks, and especially of smoothed, striated, 
and rounded rocks in place, produced by a force 
crowding down the valleys that descend from the 
summits of the Alps. 

The theory of Charpentier, Agassiz and others, is, 
that the great valley of Switzerland was once filled 
with ice, and the blocks were carried by its motion 
from the Alps to the Jura. Fig. 105 will show 
how small must have been the declivity, much less 
than is now sufficient to cause a glacier to move, — 
none of them making much progress where the 
slope is not over 3°. Hence, Sir Charles Lyell and 
Mr. Darwin suppose that when the great valley of 
Switzerland was beneath the ocean, and the Alps 
were raised above it^ and the Jura formed an island. 
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the glaciers, descending from the former into the ocean, sent off 
icebergs, loaded wiih blocks, which stranded on the Jura. But 
both theories admit the former wide extension of the Alpine 
glaciers. 

Mt. Snowden, the highest peak in Wales or England, was a center from 
which glaciers formerly radiated. ProC Ramsey proves that these glaciers 
existed previous to the drift period, which has left its deposits to the height 
of 2,300 feet above the ocean, and that others have existed since that time. 
The high mountains of Scotland, Ben Cruachen, Ben Nime, Schieliallien, the 
Grampians and Ben Nevis, were evidently once the seat of glaciers. There 
is also evidence to prove the former extension of the glaciers of the Hima- 
layahs, in lodia^ far beyond their present limits. 

The traces of former glaciers in the United States have been found upon 
the Green Mountain range in Massachusetts and Vermont The eastern slope 
of this range is twenty miles wide, while its western slope is much more pre- 
cipitous. Across this eastern slope several rivers have cut deep valleys, open- 
ing into the valley of Connecticut river. These streams run nearly east, while 
the high hills through which they pass show on their summits the striae and 
other phenomena of the drift agency. The direction of these striae is nearly 
north and south, deflected often toward the east from the south, and to the 
west from the north, a few degrees. But on the steep sides of the east and 
west valleys, is another set of striae, running nearly east and west^ formed by 
a force directed down the valleys, as is proved by the stoss side of the ledges. 
These could in no possible way have been produced by the drift agency, but 
they are precisely the effect that would be produced by glaciers sliding down 
the valleys towards Connecticut river from the crests of the ranga The ex- 
amples in Massachusetts are these: on Westfield river, in Russell; near 
Huntington ; also in Russell, on Westfield Little river ; at Sodom Mountain 
in Granville ; and on Deerfield river and some of its branches. In Vermont 
these ancient glaciers existed on tbq headwaters of Deerfield river, in Searfe- 
burg; at Windham and Grafton, on Saxton's river;- on a- branch of West 
river, in Jamaica; on theOtta Queechee, in Plymouth and Bridgewater- on 
White river and its branches ; at Hancock, on the west side of the ran^o, 
and elsewhere. It is probable that this range formed a crest from which 
glaciers descended, on both sides, principally before the drift period. 

Traces of glaciers in earlier periods have been supposed to exist In Eng- 
land, striated blocks which can not be distinguished from those marked 
by modern glaciers have been found in deposits of the Permian period ; and 
geologists have traced out the course of tiiis ancient glacier, and find that its 
outline agrees with that of modern glaciers, and that its greatest length was 
fourteen miles. 

In this country striae have been found upon Trenton limestone, in the val- 
ley of Lake Champlain, and at Copenhagen, Lewis county. New York, which 
appear to have been made during the deposition of the rock itself. We should 
suspect also, from the great size of the fragments, that some of our Mesozoic 
conglomerates were produced by something like drift agency. 

Distinctions between the marks of Drift and of Glaciers. — There may be no 
perceptible difference between the marks of drift and of ancient glaciers in 
many cases. But generally they may be distinguished from each other ; and 
the following are the most important distinctions : 

1. Glacier striae differ often widely in direction from drift striae. The drift 
striae may be referred to three general directions— to the jSouth, to the south- 
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east, and to the southwest — ^while the glacier directions are exceedingly va- 
rious, sometimes coinciding with, and often crossing those left by tlie drift. 

2. Glacier striae occur only in valleys, while the drift striae overtop moun- 
tains ; or, when found in valleys, may cross them obliquely 

3. Glacier striae descend from higher to lower levels, except in limited 
spots, where they may be horizontal. Drift striae as frequently ascend 
mountains hundreds of feet, and rarely descend to lower levels. 

4. Drift is spread promiscuously over the surface, and the blocks are a 
good deal rounded. The detritus of glaciers more or less blocks up the val- 
leys, and the fra<?ments are frequently quite angular. These, however, are in 
part covered with other materials, which liave descended from the mountaina 



n. MODIFIED DRIFT. 

Whenever there is evidence that the coarse drift has been acted 
upon by waves, or currents, subsequent to its production, whereby 
the fragments have been rounded, comminuted, their stria3 re- 
moved, and those of different sizes sorted and arranged in differ- 
ent layers, we call the mass Modified Drift. This term embraces 
"what some authors call Pleistocene. 

It should be understood, that not unfrequently, especially near the outer 
limits of drift action, we find beds of modified and rearranged stratified ma- 
terials, beneath, and in the midst of coarse drift ; nor is it pa^^sible in going 
upward, to draw a definite lino between modified and unmodified drift. Wo 
can only say, that usually the coarse drift lies lowest, and shows less effect 
from water than tlie materials lying higher in the series. When we compare 
^yers of tlie deposit at a considerable vortical distance, the difference is very 
distinct, but not fo with those in immediate proximity. Hence it peems cer- 
tain that drift and modified drift are the result of tho same general causes, 
acting under modified conditions of tho surface. 

Some statements as to tho means of distinguishing genuine drift from mod- 
ified drift, oceanic ftora fluviatilo action, and that of ice from that of water, 
will be important, preliminary to a description of the several fonus of modi- 
fied drift. 

1. Drift proper is the lowest part of the alluvial formation. 2. The frag- 
ments are coaiser and less rounded than in modified drift. 3. The fragments 
are frequently striated in one direction, as if held firmly, say by being 
frozen into ice, and pushed over a rocky surface. 4. The materials are not 
generally sorted, though there is evidence often that water, as well as ice, 
was acting upon drift, during its production ; so that in the same mass we 
find one portion mixed confusedly together, and another portion more or less 
stratified and laminated. ^ 

1. In modified drift the fragments are rounded, smoothed, and more or less 
destitute of striax 2. They aro sorted and arranged in layers ; ther coarser 
and finer alternating. 3. Tn the most recent of these layers, which are super- 
imposed upon the others, though usually lying at a lower level, the finer do 
the materials become, until the almost impalpable powder of alluvial mea- 
dows is met. 4. The most recent portions are deposited in a more nearly 
horizontal position ; the surface becomes more and more level topped, and 
l^e terraces more regular, as we descend tho side of the valley. 

1. The deposits formed by the ocean are generally more irregular on their. 
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surface than those fh>in lakes and rivers, and less perfectly stratified. 
2. These deposits occur sometimes in positions (as when they fringe the side 
of a mountain, where there is no corresponding elevation opposite), where no 
rivers can ever have existed. 

1. Deposits by lakes and rivers are found on the sides of valleys, or wide 
basins, or at the debouchure of smaller into larger valleys. 2. These deposits 
usually slope downward in the direction in which the river runs, and at the 
same or a more rapid rate than the rirer. 3. Fluviatile deposits are gener- 
ally made up of more perfectly comminuted and finer materials than oceanic 
deposits; as if the former were made in more quiet waters. 

Fi^r, 106. If masses of ico are moved along 

over the surfaces of stratified sand and 
gravel, it is obvious tliey will plough 
furrows or pile up a ridge in fronts and 
in various ways disarrange tiio luyera 
Or massps of ico might bo mixed among 
g alluvial deposits, and produce irregu- 
larities in the strata by its melting. 
The curvature in Fig. lOG may have 
been produced in this way. 
Fig. 107, wliich is the section of a terrace in Newfane, Vt, shows how very 
coarse modified drift may succeed unconformably to fine clay. 

Fig. 108 shows an interesting case in Palmer, Mass. The cliff is mostly 
gravel, sand, and coarse bowlders, yet in the midst of it are deposits of fine 
blue clay. 

rig. 107. 



Fig. 108. 






Section in Kewfaru^ Vt. 

Deposits of loose materials fix>m water alone are distinguished by two cir* 
cumstances. 1. The materials are, as a general fact, arranged in horizontal 
layers ; although in some places of limited extent they may be urged down 
a slope, and present a lamination considerably inclined. 2. The materials.are 
sorted into finer and coarser, and arranged into layers one above another; 
often passing into each other by the most deUcate gradation. Hence, wher- 
ever we find a deposit possessing both these characters, we may be sure that 
it is the result of the action of water. * 

Forma of Modified DrifU — Modified drifb occurs in the form of 
moraine terraces, osars, escars, ancient subaqueous ridges, ancient 
sea beaches and sea bottoms, and terraces. Stratigraphically they 
all lie above the unmodified drift 

Moraine Terraces, — These are generally accumulations of modi- 
fied drift, and are often arranged in heaps and hollows, or conical 
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and irregular elevations, with corresponding depressions. Some of 
tbem greatly resemble the moraines of glaciers. But tbey differ 
from moraines by their structure, being often more or less strati- 
fied, and by their position. Generally they aro wot in localities 
favorable to the existence of glaciers, though they commonly occur 
along the foot of hills and mountains. As they are often asso- 
ciated vrith or change into terraces,, we call them Moraine Ter- 
races^ thus indicating their affinities. 

' In New England these accumulations are very common, and sometimes 
they are so crowded together as to exhibit a picturesque appearance, being 
made up of tortuous and couicai elevations with deep intervening cavities, as 
if scooped out by the hands of a Titan. There are remariiable examples in 
the vicinity of Plymouth, iu Massachusetts, and near the extremity of Cape 
Cod, in Truro, where they are sometimes 200 or 300 feet high. In Truro they 
are composed whoUyof sand, and they give a singular aspect to the landscape. 
Fig. 109 represents a small portion of the surface near what is called the 
Harbor in Truro. 

• Fig. 1C9. 




Sketch ih Truro, 

Tig, 110 shows a low of tumuli, some of them 100 feet high, a little south 
of the village of North Adams, in Massachusetts, at the foot of Hoosic moun- 
tain. The large ridges in the ba<:kground are made of the same materials as 
the tumuli 

Moraine terraces are found in other parts of North America, more or less 
^undant, wherever the drift is found. 

In northern . Europe, also, and probably in all countries where the drift 
iigency has operated, similar accumulations occur. 

It is an interesting fact that these picturesque mounds and depressions 
have been chosen as the sites of cemeteries. This is the case nt Mount Au- 
burn, in Cambridge; Mount Hope, in Rochester; at Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts, the oldest burying ground in New England— at Newboryporti North 
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Moraine Terraces in North Adame. 

Osars or (Esars. — Os in Swedish, signifies a pile of gravel, 
osar is its plural, tbougb in English it is customary to use it as 
the singular. They are ridges of sand, gravel, and bowlders, some- 
times only a few rods, and rarely a mile long, lying in the same 
direction as the striae on the rocks in a given region, having a 
somewhat rounded back, and not unfrequently proceeding in a 
train from the lee side of a rock or hill. They seem to have been 
formed by a powerful current, which accumulated the detritus be- 
hind the obstruction in a tapering train, resembling in form^ an 
inverted canoe. In Sweden and Russia they embrace coarse 
bowlders, and become, in fact, mere trains of blocks. Sometimes 
they appear to have accumulated behind stranded icebergs, which 
subsequently disappeared, as is shown in Fig. Ill, which repre- 
sents the manner in which a remarkable Ofear, near Upsale, in 
Sweden, was probably formed. In this case the lower part is 
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Oear forming behind a etranded Iceberg. 
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sand and gravel, and the upper part a train of blocks, which pro- 
bably were derived from the melted floe. 

Not many Osars have been pointed oat in this ooontry. Mens. Desor, 
however, who is &miliar with sach phenomena in Europe, speaks of Osars on 
the shore^of Lake Superior. We incline, as stated on a previous page, to 
bring under the same designation tliose trains of angular blocks which we 
have described in Berkshire Co. and Vermont. (See Fig. 104). 

Exars or Scaurs, — Those in Ir^nd consist (diiefly of pebbles of carbon- 
iferous limestone heaped into narrow ridges fortj to eighty feet high, and 
from one mile to twenty miles long, probably formed in the eddies along the 
margins of opposing and conflicting currents which piled up the materials from 
each sida There are ridges of this character in this country, though the 
pebbles are of all sorts of rock, yet we incline to regard them as Escars. 
They occur in many parts of the country. 

Fig. 112 shows several of these ridges as they occur near the Shawsheen 
river, in Andover, Massachusetts. One is called the Indian Ridge, and is a 
mile and a half long. The west ridge is still longer. They are narrow, 
usually not more than four or five rods wide, and from fifteen to thirty feet 
hlg^h. Some of them are composed of sand and fine gravel, others of coarse 
gravel with large bowlders intermixed. 
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These escars are finely developed in Aroostook county, in Maine. 
They are called '* Horsebacks ;" and one of them, between Wes- 
ton and Houlton, is thirty miles long, and nearly straight, running 
north and south. 

Subaqueous Ridges, — ^These ridges are composed of sand and 
gravel, which differ from beaches and terraces, by having a double 
slope, which is usually gentle. They are found around lakes more 
especially, as lakes Erie and Ontario, and ar« there called " Ridge 
Roads.'* In a longitudinal direction they vary considerable in 
height, although their general elevation is the same. They form 
fringes around the hikes. 

There are four of them on the south shore of Lake Erie, the lowest 100 
and the h^hest 200 feet high. There are eight upon the north shore of Lake 
Ontario, from 108 to 762 feet in height. These ridges, however, were not 
necessarily subrnarine^ as a large body of fresh water would produce ridges 
XM)t at all difierent from the submarine ridges described by European Oeolo- 
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gists. There is one of these ridges on the coast of Massachusetts, between 
Newburyport and Ipswidi, the highest part of the city of Newburyport 
being sitoated upon its summit 

Sea Beaches. — Along our coasts these are now in process of 
formation. They consist of sapd and gravel, which a»e acted 
upon, rounded and comminuted by the waves, and thrown up into 
the form of low ridges with more or less the appearance of strati- 
fication. With them shells and fragments of shells are usually 
associated, but not invariably. In passing into the interior from 
the coast, we occasionally see analogous ridges. A few of them 
are within 100 feet of the present ocean level, and no one will 
doubt their marine origin. But as we rise into the higher parts 
of the country deposits occur which can not be distinguished from 
these recent beaches, except that they are sometimes much mutil- 
ated by erosion. Fossil shells have been observed in these beaches 
about 640 feet above the ocean level in this country, in the de- 
posits having the provincial name of Champlain clays. No fossils 
have yet been discovered in the highest beaches. 

The most distinct beaches occur below 1,200 feet above Iho ocean level 
A very fine beach, however, is found on the west side of the Green Mount- 
ains, in West Hancock, Vt^ 2,196 feet high. Others still higher aro in Peru, 
Mass., 2,022 feet; at the Franconia Notch of the White Mountains, 2,G65 
feet; and at tlie Notch of the White Mountains, (Gibb's Hotel,) 2,020 feet 
Upon comparing together the heights of beaches in different parts of New 
England, we find a number of them having essentially the same elevation ; 
thus sliowing that they were formed contemporaneously. For example, there 
are beaches in Ashfield and Shutesbury, Mass. ; in Norwich, Corinth, Elmore, 
Hard wick, and Brownington, Vt, each 1,200 feet above tiio ocean, and the 
most remote are nearly 200 miles apart. Other sets might bo named at differ- 
ent elevations than this. On Mt. Snowden, in Wales, the highest beaches aro 
elevated 2,547 fact; in Switzerland, on the west shore of Lake Zurich, 2,105 
feet; at Scupsheim, 2,274 feet; and near Berne, 2,640 feet. There is an in- 
teresting coast line in Scotland, parallel to its present shore, and continuous 
around the whole island. It is from thirty to fifty feet above the present 
ocean leveL 

Stratigraphically, the beaches lie directly upon the unmodified drift and 
are formed from its rums. The striated and angular fragments of rock lose 
their markings and angles ; they are reduced in size, and stratified in suc- 
cessive layers of coarse and fine materials. 

Sea Bottoms, — Extensive deposits are accumulating upon the 
bottoms of present seas and lakes, both of chemical and mechan- 
ical origin. These are forming Lt the same time with the present 
beaches upon the coast. If, then, we have found ancient sea 
beaches more than 2,000 feet above the present ocean level, may 
'^ -^t be ancient sea bottoms to correspond with them } There 
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are deposits of great extent in our ooontry, apparent) j more or leas 
connected with the beaches, which are referable to this class of 
accumulations. This will not confiise the practical geologist, for 
he reflects that as the country gradually arose from the ocean, the 
original sea bottoms would be brought to the sur&ce, and have 
beaches deposited upon them manufactured from their own ruins. 
Tliey occupy much more, of the surface than all the other forms 
of modified drift combined. Many of the deposits called Pleiito- 
cene by geologists are ancient sea bottoms or beaches. 

Under this head we embrace all those deposits which contain remains of 
pelagic animals ; as, for example, the lower parts of Ihe Cbamplain clays 
in Canada and Vermont The same kind of deposits at higher elevations 
may not contain fossils. On the shore of Lake Erie, bj rising about 
240 feet, the well-marked terraces disappear; and from that level to 650 
feet the surface of northern Ohio presents the cliaracters of thcFe amicnt 
sea bottoms. A rise of water 250 faet above Erie, or 850 Ret a love the 
ocean, would submerge northern Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, much of New 
York and Canada West, with much of Wisconsin and Iowa, all which ex- 
hibit more or less of these sea bottoms. The samo is true of the country near 
the coast in Now England, eqiecially in Rhode Island and liaefachL^etts. 
The Pampas of South America andtho Steppes of Siberia are akoofthiBclasF. 

The superficial character of sea bottoms is a broad expanse of Ie\el or un- 
dulating surface, composed entirely of water- worn materials. Many of ti.e 
Western prairies, especially those confined between ranges of niountainp, 
may be taken for the type. Fine clay and sand, or loam, may compose mo^t 
of the materials; but bowlders and coarse gravel may have been dicppcd by 
melting icebergs, and thus be intermingled with the finer materials. 

We introduce here the description of a series of deposits ccmbiLing both 
the sea beaches and sea bottoms. 

Champlain Clays. — From the mouth of the River St lawrence to Lake 
Ontario, and in the Champlain valley firom Montreal to Whitehall, N. Y., and 
thence to New York City, there are numerous depo:>its of clay, eilt, sand and 
fine gravel, more or less abounding in marine fossils — molluscs and mamn-a- 
lia. Along the sea-coast from Maine to the Gulf of Mexico, similar dcpc^^its 
occur. These are called. Champlain clays or Lawrentian deposiU, frcm the 
localities where they are best developed. They extend as high as 540 feet 
above the ocean, at Montreal, and to 400 feet in the valley of Lake Cham- 
plain. The lowest member is a tough, blue clay, containing fossil shells, which 
must have inhabited very deep water. Those inhabiting the deepest waters 
were Foramini/era ; such remains as have been brought up by sounding frcm 
the bottom of the Atlantic ocean. These are in the very lowest strata, im- 
mediately overlying the bowlder day. Some of the species of slielle ob- 
served are extinct ; as the Kucula Poriiandica and N. Jacksoni^ etc. Thus 
the character of this lower member is dearly an ancient sea bottom. 

Overljring the day is a mixture of days, sand, silt and gravel, containing 
numerous species of littoral shells, such as are now found upon the sea-sliore. 
The most common are Sanguinolaria fusca^ and Mya arenaria^ the long elr.m. 
Remains of cetacea have been found in Vermont, and of other mammalia in 
the Southern States. Most dearly, then, all the banks containing these fos- 
sils are ancient sea beaches, and the ocean levd during this period has been 
Sinking, and the land rising. 
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Terraces, — ^The term terrace applies to any level-topped snr&ce 
with a steep escarpment, whether it be solid rock or loose mate- 
rials. We limit it now to those banks of loose materials, gener- 
ally anconsolidatcd, which skirt the sides of the valleys about 
rivers, ponds and lakes, and rise above each other like the seats 
of an amphitheatre. 

Fig. 113. 




Fig. 113 represents an ideal section of a terraced valley. As wo rise from 
the river, its immediate bank, or meadow, forms the lowest and latest ter- 
race, A, which may be increasing from year to year by alluvial deposits. On 
the margin of the meadow we come to a steep slope, or talus, whose top, B, 
forms a second terrace. Yery frequently the lower part of this second ter- 
race is composed of clay and the upper part of sand, or small gravel An- 
other steep slope carries us to a third terrace, C, which is more usually of 
coarser materials, but thoroughly rounded and mostly sorted. A fourth ter- 
race, D, is still coarser, and the top less level. Indeed it is here, usually, that 
we find those irregular mounds and ridges already described as moraine ter- 
races; that is, they occur upon the highest terraces, and sonretimes where no 
terraces exist ; but it is always along the base of mountains or hills. Rising 
above this we frequently find deposits, E, it may be of sand, gravel, or coarser 
but water-worn materials, not having a level top, but more or less rounded 
and reaching a certain level along the side of the hill. These are generally 
at a great distance from any existing streams, and could not have been pro- 
duced by them, though they were at a higher level than at present In fine, 
these accumulations resemble beaches^ such as now are forming on the coast. 
Still higher, as at F, we find the unmodified drift, which lies immediately upon 
the solid rocks, as at G. 

Two facts respecting the occurrence of terraces are illus- 
trated in the last figure : 1. The drift underlies all the beacl^cs 
and terraces, although it appears upon the surface at a higher 
level. All the striae made by the drift underlie deposits of modi- 
fied drift, and are therefore older than the water-worn accumula- 
tions. The beaches underlie the terraces, and each higher terrace 
underlies each lower terrace. 2. On the opposite side of the 
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yalley we may or may not find terraces and beaches. If we do, 
it is not often that they correspond entirely in number and height 
on the two sides. 

The nnmber of terraces on a river varies with its size, the largest rivers 
having the smallest number. Thus, on the Connecticut river, the number 
rarely exceeds three or four ; but on some of its tributaries, and those not 
the largest, as the Ashuelot, at Hinsdale, New Hampdiire, and Whetstone 
Brook, in Brattleboro, Vermont, they rise as high as ten. 

The height above the streams which the river terraces attain generally 
varies directly with the size of the river. The following are some of the 
highest terraoes that have been measured : on Connecticat river, at Vernon, 
Vt, 237 feet above the river, and 450 feet above the ocean ; at White River 
Junction, Vt, 209 feet above the river, and 629 feet above the ocean ; on 
' Black River, at Proctorsville, Vt, 160 feet above the river, and 1,028 feet 
above the ocean ; on Lamoille River, at Hardwick, Vt, 380 feet above the 
river, and 1,100 feet above the ocean; on Qenessee River, at Mount Morris, 
N. Y., 348 feet above the river. In Peru, Maas., there is a terrace 1,861 feet 
above the ocean. The highest of the famous Parallel Roads in Glen Roy, 
in Scotland, is 1,495 feet above the ocean. Robert Chambers has measured 
the heights of twenty-five successive terraces in this district A terrace at 
Bhinefelden, on the Rhine, is 306 feet above the river. In Switzerland the 
highest terraces are frohi 1,300 to 4,350 feet above the ocean, but their great, 
elevation may be due to the existence of former barriers of ice, producing 
basins, in which the terraces were formed without the aid of the ocean. 

Terraoes occur in basins. There is a series of them from the mouth to the. 
source of a river. For example, there are twenty basins upon the Connecticut 
river between its mouth and source ; and five basins uimn Winooski river, 
in Vermont Upon lakes and ponds there is but one basin. These basins 
may be connected with each other directly, or be separated by rocky barriers. 
About such gorges and obstructions, terraces are usually either higher, or of 
greater breadth tlan in other parts of the basin. 

River terraces usually slope toward the mouth of the stream, at the same 
angle with the descent of the river, or even more. 

There are four kinds of river terraces : 1. The Lateral Terrace^ 
which is the ordinary terrace, parallel with the course of the 
valley, and continuing for miles along the hanks ; 2. The Delta 
Terrace^ which includes not only the deltas of large streams 
emptying into the ocean, as the Mississippi, but the former deltas 
of tributary streams, now cut through by the lowering of the bed 
of the stream ; 3. The Gorge Terrace, which includes the deposits 
about the ends of gorges, intermediate in character between the 
first and second kinds ; 4. The Glacis Terrace, which is a ridge 
sloping rapidly upon the side facing the stream, but gradually upon 
the opposite side. They are most common in alluvial meadows. 
It will be seen that lake terraces and maritime terraces are lateral 
terraces. 
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Terraces of modified drift oocar along: rivers in all parts of the world. In 

South America, Mr. Darwin has described several along the coast; in one 
part there were seven of them in the distance of 150 miles, risinj^ at length 
to 1,200 feet. The great chain of lakes in North America have them. ProC 
Agassiz speaks of " six, ten, and even fifteen in one spot, forming as it were 
the steps of a gigantic amphitheatre," on the north shore of Lake Superior. 
Around the great Salt Lake in Utah, there are not less than thirteen terraces^ 
the highest 200 feet above the plain. In tlie valley of the Mississippi the 
Bottom Prairie and the Bluff ore deposits of the terrace period. The latter 
is somewhat consolidated, and contains fresh water fossils in abundance. It 
has been worn down by the river in many places, leaving perpendicular 
banks called bluffSy whence the' name. It is probably contemporaneous with 
the Loess of the Rhine, which is a silt or fine calcareous clay, without lam^ 
ination, containing fresh water fossils, and interstratified with beds of vokanio 
ashes thrown out at intervals by the Eifel volcanos, now extmct. 

Changes in live Seda of Rivers. — ^There are two kinds of deserted 
ancient river beds. The first and most obvious are depressions in 
alluvial meadows, connecting at the extremities with curves in the 
stream. Many of them were occupied by the river since the 
memory of man. The second kind show a deserted rocky gorge, 
where once the stream flowed at a higher level than at present. 
The proof of such a change is found in the existence of pot holes 
in the rock, situated in a valley connecting with different parts of 
fhe principal stream. 

Inprange, New Hampshire, on the summit level between the Connecticut 
and Merrimack rivers, there are pot holes 682 feet above the Connecticut, in 
the lowest place between the two rivers. They are so situated as to indicate 
that the current flowed from the Connecticut to the Merrimack. A barrier 
probably existed at Bellows Falls, so high as to force the Connecticut, or a 
part of % into the valley of the Merrimack. 

There is proof of the existence of rivers in different channels 
from the present upon a former continent. On the west bank of 
the gorge, three miles below Niagara Falls, for instance, at the 
Whirlpool, the continuity of the bank is interrupted by a deep 
ravine, filled with gravel and sand. This ravine can be traced to 
Lake Ontario, four miles west of the present mouth of the gorge, 
and must have been the bed of the river formerly ; for the water 
must have flowed in the lowest channel. When the continent 
was under water, this ravine became filled with drift materials so 
much that the river was forced to seek a new route, and since 
then has worn away the gorge between Queenstown and the Falls. 

In Stratton, Vermont, there is a large pot hole upon the summit level be- 
tween the waters of the Deerfield and Connecticut rivers, say 1,600 feet 
above the latter. It is so situated as to make it necessary to suppose the ex- 
istence of a current to the north, and there is no streani in the neighborhood 
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flafficiently ]aarg& to have excavated it As there is a yaDey extending fh>m 
Stratton to Canada^ with a general northerly descent, it is not improbable 
that there may have been, in Mesozoic or Palaeozoic periods, a river from 
soathern Vermont east of the Green Mountains to the St Lawrence, although 
several streams now cross this valley transversely. 

Frozen Deposits of Modified Drift, (Frozen Wells,) and Ice Caverns. — In 
Brandon, Vermont, in November, 1858, a well was dug through layers of 
gravel and marly clay, to the depth of thirty-five feet After reachmg a 
depth of about fourteen feet, a frozen mass of the same materials was passed 
through, from twelve to fifteen feet thick ; then a few feet of unfrozen gravel, 
wiien water was reached. During the winter the water was frozen over quite 
hard, and for most of the summer ice lined the stones of the well several inches 
thick, and the temperature of tlie water never rose more than 2* or 3** above 
the freezing point In the winter of 1859-60, the ice which in September 
had disappeared, returned. 

In Owego, New York, a similar well was dug many years ago, in loose 
soil, seventy-seven feet deep, which for four or five months in the year was so 
frozen as to be uselesa Another was dug in Ware, Massachusetts, in 1858, 
in gravel, thirty-five feet deep, which fix>ze over the following winter. An- 
other is described in Lyman, New Hampshire. 

On the eastern continent, in the Alps, the Jura^ and the Ural Mountains, 
are numerous caverns in the rocks, where ice forms in the summer, especially, 
often in such quantity as to be an article of commerce. In all these cases, 
the caverns have two openings, one at the top the other at the bottom, later- 
ally. This causes a current of air downward in the summer, and upward in 
the winter. Tliis current evaporates the water upon the sides and floor of 
the Cavern, and thus produces the cold; since evaporation tukcs up into a 
latent state nearly 1000^ of heat. In the winter the evaporation is less, and 
the congelation less. i this principle, at Monte Testaceo, in Rome, (which 
is a hiU 300 feet high, made up of broken pottery), excavations are made 
laterally, connected with chimneys,- and thus fine ice houses are formed. 

Now, in the case of fix>zen wells, it seems as if tliere must be some sach 
dirculation of air as in these ice caverns; and why must there not be through 
the beds of quite dean gravel that occur in the wells, and which sometimes, 
as at Brandon, we can see cropping out at the surface ? The interstices must 
be filled with air, and at different temperatures this must have motion, even 
though slow. This would carry off the heat that rises from the earth's inte- 
rior, while the beds of clay near the surface would prevent the external heat 
fipom penetrating far. Thus masses of gravel, fix>zen during the drift period, 
may have been preserved to our day, and form a nucleus to which more frost 
might be added at certain seasons of the years. Such an hypothesis is not 
without difficulties; but the case of the ice caverns gives it some plausibility. 



THEORIES OF SURFACE GEOLOOT. 

The origin of drift has long been discussed by geologists. It 
I formerly thought to have been the result of the deluge of Noah. 
But this view is now wholly abandoned by geologists, because the 
remains of man and associated animals living before the flood are 
not found in it, and because the agency of water, and the brevity 
of the time involved, are inadequate to explain it There ar« 

. 7* 
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three theories proposed to explain these phenomena, which we will 
state briefly, and endeavor to combine them into a fourth. 

The Iceberg Theory, — ^This theory imputes most of the phe- 
nomena of drift to icebergs carried southerly by the currents of the 
ocean, while the continents where drift occurs were yet beneath 
the ocean. As they were gradually raised from the deep, the 
mountains, which would form islands, would send down glaciers 
to their shores, and thus masses of ice would be broken off to be 
floated away, loaded with detritus. As the icebergs melted, the 
detritus would fall to the bottom, and under various circumstances 
would form all the deposits of unmodified drift. By the strand- 
ing of icebergs, the moraine terraces, ridges, escars and osars would 
be formed. After the ocean had retired, large bodies of water 
would remain in many places, and by gradual drainage produce 
the beaches, terraces, sea bottoms, etc. 

Theory of Mevations and Earthquake Waves — This theory 
supposes the phenomena of drift to have resulted from the rise 
of lai^e areas beneath the Arctic and Antarctic oceans, where- 
by their waters have been driven southward over a consider, 
able part of Europe and America, bearing along masses of ice 
loaded with detritus. And further, that there may have been 
a succession of vertical movements, which produced succes- 
sive waves ; so that the waters may have repeatedly fallen and 
risen again, and while at their ebb they may have been frozen to 
the surface, so that as they subsequently rose, vast masses of ice 
may have been driven along, loaded with detritus, which may have 
been forced up declivities considerably steep, and thus the surfece 
have been powerfully and rapidly abraded, and the rocks scoured 
and furrowed. This theory, somewhat modified, has been sus- 
tained with great ability by Professors H. D. and W. B. Rogers. 

The Glacier Theory. — This theory supposes that at the close 
of the tertiary period there was a sudden reduction of the tem- 
perature of the surface of the earth, whereby all organic life was 
destroyed ; and in high latitudes, at least, glaciers were formed on 
mountains of moderate altitude ; indeed, that vast sheets of ice 
were spread over almost the entire surface, extending south as 
far as the phenomena of drift have been observed. The northern 
regions, especially around th^ poles, are supposed to have formed 
one vast Mer de Glace, which sent out its enormous glaciers in a * 
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southerly direction by the force of expansion ; and the advance 
and retreat of these glaciers accumulated the moraines and pro- 
duced the striae and embossed appearance (roches mouionnees) 
upon the rocks. In Europe the centre of origin was in Scandin- 
avia, whence the glaciers proceeded outward in all directions. In 
North America this sheet must have been 5,000 feet thick ; and 
by vicissitudes of climate, irregular retreats and advances of the 
glacial sheet . would produce the markings not coinciding with the 
first set. When the temperature was raised, the melting of the 
immense sheet of ice produced vast currents of water, which would 
lift up and bear along huge icebergs loaded with detritus, and thus 
scatter bowlders over wide surfaces. 

Some advocates of this theory suppose that the continents were 
elevated several thousand feet higher than at present, thus reduc- 
ing the temperature, and that all the phenomena of drift may be 
explained by glaciers radiating from the summits, like those now 
eidsting in the Alps. 

Modified drift, by this theory, is produced by the blocking up 
of gorges by moraines, thus forming lakes and ponds, in which 
clay and sand might have been deposited, and afterwards the 
barriers of these lakes, consisting of loose matter, may have been 
cut through, and the waters gradually drained off, forming beaches 
and terraces. 

And it is also held that, subsequently to the glacial period, the 
ocean rose upon the land 600 feet, when the Ghamplain clays 
were deposited. Thus this theory supposes an elevation of the 
continent, then a depression below its present level, and subsequent 
return to its present height. The elevations are supposed to have 
been paroxysmal. 

This theory was first suggested by Venetz, a Swiss eDgineer; then advo- 
cated by Charpentier ; and more recently brought out in its full proportions 
by Agassiz, in bis Etudes swr les Glaciers. 

General objection, — Against all the preceding theories of driit 
there lies one general objection. While each one explains some 
of the phenomena satisfactorily, it leaves others unexplained. They 
are true causes, but they are not singly sufficient. By combining 
all these theories, as far as possible, we may find a satisfactory 
theory, both for drift and modified drift, firom the close of the ter- 
laary period to the present moment. 
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FOUBTH THSOBT OF SUBFACB GB0L06T. 

Oeneral Statement, — Since the tertiary period, those conntries 
Inhere drift and terraces exist have been depressed in a great 
measure beneath the ocean ; the United States from 2,000 to 
3,000 feet, England 2,300 feet, Scotland from 1,000 to 1,200 feet, 
and Switzerland from 2,500 to 3,000 feet. Subsequently they have 
been slowly elevated to their present levels, and drainage has gone 
oh from their entire surfaces. 

Drift is mainly the result of these four agencies — ^glaciers, ice- 
bergs, waves of translation, and landslips — acting upon the surface 
while it was sinking beneath, and rising above the ocean. The 
forms of modified diifb were produced by the same agencies with 
the addition of rivers. From the close of the tertiary period to 
the present time, these operations have formed an uninterrupted 
series. We will now present a particular statement of the con- 
dition of this continent at the several divisions of this period. 

The Drift Period, — Near the close of the tertiary period there 
commenced, we suppose, a reduction of the general temperature 
from the sinking of the land. When sufficiently depressed it 
would bring oceanic currents from the polar towards the tropical 
regions. If North America was now submerged, east of the 
Rocky Mountains, a current from the northwest would flow over 
it ; and if South America was submerged, east of the Cordilleras, 
a current would flow over it from the southwest. 

In connection with this gradual submergence, taking North 
America and the west part of Europe as an example, two causes 
would operate to reduce thq temperature : 1. The Gulf Streand 
(the present cause of the higher temperature of Europe than the 
United States, and of the Atlantic coast above the interior) would 
be diverted from its present course, and pass along the eastern 
base of the Rocky Mountains into the northern ocean, and thence 
perhaps along the coast of Asia. 2. The current from the Arctic 
regions would be loaded with icebergs, which would be stranded 
along the shores, and so reduce the temperature that probably the 
summer could not melt away the ice ; and the sea, like that around 
the poles, might be choked with ice as far south as we now find drift. 

As a consequence of this access of cold, while the land was sinking glacieia 
would form on mountains comparatively low, and where they do not now 
exist. These would reach to the sea, as they now do, in Arctic regions. 

The eoormoas icebergs that would be moved, southerly in such cbtnmi- 
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stances would grate poweifiilly upon Ibe bottom dt the sea^ Btnoothing and 
Btriating the rocks, and especially projecting ledges, upon their northern sides, 
producing effects which could be distinguished afterwards only with difficulty 
iirom tboso of glaciers, except in the vast extent of country acted upon. 

The most reasonable theory of the transport of materials from 
lower to higher levels is, that as the land sunk, the stranded ice 
"would be lifted higher and higher along the shores, and finally be 
urged upon and over hills and mountains, carrying detritus along 
with it. Much of the work of smoothing and scouring down the 
ledges and accumulating the coarse drift was performed while the 
continents were sinking. 

When the land had sunk 5,000 feet, all the mountains east of 
the Rocky mountains were submerged, except Mt. Washington, 
and a few peaks in North Carolina. The glaciers now would 
be covered up, and the icebergs be the only agency at work. 
Scarcely any form of life could exist among these icebergs, and 
only the hardier species when a greater extent of land had risen 
above the waters. 

The land at length began slowly to emerge, and it seems to 
have been raised as a whole ; that is, the whole mass was lifted 
together, so as not to disturb the relative levels of the surface, 
just as we know the continent of South America has been raised 
some 1,400 feet, without disturbing the strata horizontally, or 
producing the smallest fault or curvature. 

As the land rose the water would, to some extent, and in par- 
ticular places, sort and deposit the detritus worn off. And hence * 
we can account for that mixture of mere mechanical accumula* 
tions and aqueous deposits, of which the drift is composed. Es- 
pecially does it explain why, as we approach the outer (mostly 
southern) limits of the drift, we find the deposit more and more 
stratified, and the evidence of glacial action gradually disappearing. 

By this submergence and emergence, every foot of surface must 
have been exposed to the long-continued action of waves, tides, 
and currents laden with ice ; and, consequently, a great amount 
of detritus must have been broken off. 

When the continent was partially submerged, at both the periods of its rise 
and fall, it is conceivable that large valleys deviating from the usual direction 
of the currents might incidentally become filled up with ice ; and though 
only a part of the whole force could have acted upon those bergs, according 
to the laws of the resolution of forces, yet it would be sufficient to produce 
att the effiscts of ovdinaiy drift in aa nnusoal direction. In this case the drift 
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may be said to haye been deflected ttom its usual course by yalleys. But 
this will not explun the three general directions of drift, to the sodthwest^ 
to the sooth, and to the southeast, in New England. These, with all the 
minor intermediate variations, must have been produced by variations in the 
direction of the principal current at different altitudes of the continent 

Tlie Beach and Sea Mottom Period. — When the land had risen 
to the level of the highest ancient sea-beach — ^about 2,600 feet in 
North America — the higher mountains would appear as islands. 
Oceanic agencies would act upon these, especially in working over 
and rearranging in sheltered spots the angular and crushed frag- 
ments of the unmodified drift. These would be sea-beaches : at 
first very limited, because the surface acted upon was small, and 
no streams of much size could exist to aid in the work. Every 
hundred feet of additional elevation would add to the number and 
perfection of the beaches. 

The irregular accumulations described as Moraine Terraces were 
formed at this period. If masses of ice were stranded against the 
sides of hills, and deposits of sand and gravel were mixed with or 
piled upon them, when the ice melted elevations and depressions 
of this character would result. 

The ancient subaqueous ridges might be formed along the shores 
of the ancient ocean, just as they are now produced in lakes and 
seas. Osars might also be formed by the currents sweeping de- 
tritus into the rear of obstructions, either of rock or ice, and es- 
cars along the eddies. Sea bottoms were deposited at the same 
time with the beaches. 

Some writers have objected to the theory, that the drift, beaches, and ter- 
races, were produced in connection with oceanic agencies, because no or- 
ganic remains arc found in them. We reply: 1. In unmodified drift in this 
country,, the climate may have been so severe as to prevent the existence 
of such animals as would have left behind traces of tJheu* being. Undoubtedly 
■ they existed at that time in other parts of the world, beyond the limits of the 
cold. 2. In the unmodified drift of England and Scotland, broken and com- 
minuted marine shells have been found as high as 2,300 feet above the ocean, tlie 
upper limit of the deposit No one doubts the former presence of the ocean 
there ; but this fact has been only recently discovered. In this country 
broken marine shells havc^been found 100 feet above the ocean in unmodified 
drift, and uninjured specimens more than 500 feet above the ocean in modified 
drift. It may be that these remains will yet be found in the whole of the 
unmodified drift, when more thorough explorations shall have been made. 
3. Pelagic shells, or such as live in very deep water, have been found at the 
height of 400 feet in Canada. Hence the ocean must have been nearly a 
thousand feet deep in the latter part of the drift period. 4. This deposit of 
pelagic shells lira immediately upon the bowlder clay. Now, had this clay 
been produced by a glacier, and not by the ocean, the country must have 
sunk at least 3,000 feet between the deposition of the bowlder day and the 
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bank c^ aheUa We should then expect to find stratified ktyers between 
them, because in so g^reat a period of time materials must have accumulated 
there. Besides, how much simpler it is to suppose one system of rise and 
fall of the continent, than to suppose two such systems of osciUation, as the 
objectors must maintain. 

5. The beaches and terraces lie upon the unmodified drift, even in many 
gorges where one would suppose a barrier might have existed. Hence eiL 
tiie lower forms of modified drift must have been formed in estuaries of the 
ocean, for no ridge existed to dam up the waters. No one doubts that a 
beach or terrace a few feet above the level of the ocean was originally 
formed by its waters. Now, from the lowest to the highest beach there is a 
continuous series, like a succession of steps. If the first is formed by the 
ocean, the second must be ; likewise the third, and so on to the highest 

Let us look at this point in another light. As beaches are stratified, the 
materials must have been deposited fi^m water. Now, when we find upon 
the side of a high mountain a stratified bank of sand and gravel, we know 
that some body of water must have existed there. But the land slopes fi^m 
this bank to the ocean, therefore the water in which these materials accumu- 
lated must have been Oceania There is no barrier which could have existed, 
high enough to have separated this body of water from the ocean. With 
such proof before us, we can not hesitate to believe that all those deposits 
called ancient sea beaches must once have formed the margin of the ocean, 
although there are no marine remains in them. 

Fig. 1 14 represents beaches thus situated upon mountains, a, represents 
a beach on the east side of Mount Washington, (A), b one at Franconia 
Notch, the highest yet discovered in New England, c represents another 
beach in Hancock, Yermont, on the west side of the Green Mountains, (B), 

Fig. 114. 
A 




Ideal Section of N&vo England. 
C shows the level of Lake Champlain. The line 1, 1, shows the level of the 
ocean when only the top of Mount Washington peered above the waters ; 

2, 2, represents the ocean level at the beginning of the Beach Period ; and 

3, 3, represents the same level at the beginning of the Terrace Period ; 4. 4, 
represents its present level, in the Historic Period, and the base of the figure 
shows the level of the ocean in the Drift Period, according to the Glacial theory. 

THE TEBBACB PEBIOD. 

The country has now risen so much that the great valleys are 
seen in outline. Rivers of considerable size and length begin to 
carry into the estuaries a large amount of water worn materials, 
derived from the washing of the drift and the beaches, and form-. 
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ing small deltas beneath the surface at their months. Tides and 
currents \(rould sweep this along the coast, and after a time the 
tops of the deposits would be brought above the surface, and no 
more materials could be deposited upon them by rivers ; hence these 
must push their detritus further into the ocean, and thus a new 
submarine bank would form outside of the first, and at a lower 
level. When the second had reached the surface of the water, it 
would be lower than the first, because the land had been rising dur- 
. ing the process of its production. In the same way a third and a 
fourth bank will form in succession, and thus there is a series of 
terraces presented to view. These are delta terraces, and it is not 
essential that they should have been formed under the ocean, but 
wherever one stream flows into another. 

The streams emptying into these estuaries would produce a 
current toward the ocean, which would spread the detritus along 
the shores in the same direction, and produce the lateral terraces, 
having a slope at least as great as that of the current. In order 
to form successive lateral terraces, it is only necessary to suppose 
the drainage and erosion to go on till the rivers have sunk to their 
present beds, which could not take place till the continent had 
risen above the ocean to its present height, or the water had sunk. 

There is another mode in which lateral terraces might have been formed,, 
and are now forming, where a stream must cut its way through alluvial ma- 
terials. The mere erosion would form terraces of equal height along the 
stream ; or all the detritus on one side might be swept away by the stream, 
so as to leave a terrace only on the other side. . But ailer a channel has thus 
been made to some depth, if a freshet occurs, the current will act power- 
fully upon one or the other of the banks, and sweeping them away will form 
a meadow when the flood has subsided. In subsequent floods, tliis meadow, 
will receive fresh accessions of alluvial matter, and of course be somewhat 
raised up. Meanwhile the river is cutting a deeper and deeper channel, so that 
at length it can no longer rise high enough in floods to spread over the meadow, 
which has now become a second terrace, because the sinking of the stream 
by erosion would prevent the meadow from ever rising as high as the original 
bank. Being no longer able to overflow the meadow, it begins again, in time 
of freshet, to wear away the bank, and to form a second and lower meadow, 
which ultimately becomes, as above described, a third terrace, and thus may 
the work go on and the number of terraces be increased, as long as the river 
can deepen its channel. 

Gorge terraces connect different basins together, being situated about gorges. 
The current transporting materials toward a gorge would have its compass 
diminished by the narrowing of the basin, so much as to cause a deposition 
of the materials near the gorge. However small these accumulations maybe 
at first, in process of time, they might become even greater than an ordinary 
terrace. But the same current which transported the detritus to the upper 
Tpoxt of the gorge may hare its velocity greatly increalbd in passing through 
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• 
the narrow cfaanneL This would remove much sedimoDt, which would be 
redeposited at the lower end of the gorge, where the velocity of the current 
is dinamlshed by contact with the placid waters of the lower basin. This 
process in many cases would go on only in times of freshets. 

Tho Glacis terraces ^ay have been formed by the unequal deposition of 
detritus over the surface. Sometimes they are mere moditications of lateral 
terraces, or undulations in large meadows. 

We see then that by the simple drainage of a coantry, including 
its rivers, terraces might be formed along the shores of the ocean, 
lakes and the banks of rivers, supposing only a general slow and 
perfectly uniform rise of the land or depression of the ocean. 
Almost all writers, however, suppose these vertical movements to 
have been by starts, with intervening pauses. At an earlier date, 
the prevailing theory was, that the terraces were produced by the 
bursting away of the barriers of lakes, and the sudden sinking of 
the waters. These are quite natural suppositions to explain the 
stair-like aspect of terraces. But in respect to river terraces, we 
have the following decided proof that no such paroxysmal rising 
or sinking has produced them. 1. By such theories the terraces 
ought to correspond in number and height on opposite sides of the 
river, which is very rarely the case, although to the eye it may 
frequently seem so. Neither do they correspond in number or 
height in diflPerent parts of large lakes. 2. Where tributary 
streams have cut through tho lateral terraces of the principal 
river, as they have often done near their mouths, the number and 
height of the terraces on both streams ought to agree. But the 
reverse is true. Thus, on Connecticut river the number of terraces 
is usually three or four ; but on some of its tributaries, as on the 
Ashuelot river, at Hinsdale, and Whetstone Brook, in Brattle- 
boro, the number rises as high as ten, and yet the uppermost is 
no higher than the highest on the main river. 

We can, then, explain the formation of terraces without sup- 
posing the continent to have risen by a series of paroxysmal 
movements. They might have been produced by mere drainage, 
with a slow and equable movement. Yet we would not deny the 
phenomena of the bursting of barriers, or of sudden elevation at 
particular localities. For example, the sudden rushing of the 
waters of Runaway Pond to Lake Memphremagog, by the bursting 
of the barrier, left behind two lateral terraces. And some have 
explained the Parallel Roads of Lochaber, in Scotland, by pauses 
in the rise of the country. Doubtless, also, there arc other cases 
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where terracdb have been formed by sudden elevation. But if 
river terraces have generally i)een formed without paroxysmal 
movements, as they must have been, and if terraces on lakes and 
the ocean may have been produced in some cases by the drainage 
of the country (as was the case upon Lake Lungem, in Switzer- 
land, by artificial drainage), it is reasonable to suppose that such 
may have been their usual origin. 

THE BISTOBIO PSBIOD. 

We are now brought to the period when the country had at- 
tained essentially its present altitude. All the agencies that pro- 
duced drift, viz., icebergs, glaciers, land-slips and waves of trans- 
lation, are still in operation in some parts of the world, and 
therefore drift is still being produced. Ever since the tertiary 
period these causes have been acting, but their intensity has varied 
in different ages. 

The same is true of the agencies that have produced beaches, 
osars, escars, subaqueous ridges and terraces, viz., the action of 
rivers and the ocean, combined with the secular elevation of con- 
tinents. In other words, the agencies producing drift and modi- 
fied drift have run parallel to each other from the very first. 
Hence they both are varieties of the same formation, extending 
from the close of the tertiary period to the present. 

The sections describing aqueous, igneous and organic agencies 
contain the history of this period in detail. The Flora and Fauna 
are those now existing. 

Man has existed on the earth a comparatively short part of the 
alluvial period. We have a few records of the commencement 
of this period. There are many examples of river beds on a for- 
mer continent, which became so filled by drift and modified drift, 
while the continent was beneath the ocean, that when it emerged, 
the rivers were compelled to abandon the old beds and seek new 
channels. And the amount of erosion effected by them since that 
time is before our eyes. The gorge through which the present 
Niagara river runs, between the Falls and Lake Ontario, seven 
miles long, is one of these cases. Another case of similar erosion 
is the Genessee river between Portage and Mount Morris ; where 
it has cut a channel deeper, in most places, than tbat of the 
Niagara, some fourteen miles long. There are other examples in 
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New Ebgland, where the erotnons are not as long and deep, bnt 
the rock is much harder, and may have required a longer time for 
their excavation. And what shall we say of the cations on Red 
River and the Colorado, a mile deep ! Such facts indicate great 
antiquity to the latter part of the alluvial period only. What 
then must have been the duration of the unmodified drift period, 
and all the great systems of earlier date ! 

During the historic period numerous organic agencies have been producing 
geological changes, which we will now consider. 

AGENCY OP MAN IN PRODUCINQ GSOLOGICAL CHANGES. 

The human race produce geological changes in several modes : 
1. By the destruction of vast numbers of animals and plants to 
make room for themselves. 2. By aiding in the wide distribution 
of many animals and plants that accompany man in his migra- 
tions. 3. By destroying the equilibrium between conflicting 
species of animals and plants ; and thus enabling some species to 
predominate at the expense of others. 4. By altering the climate 
of large countries by means of cultivation. 6. By resisting the 
encroachments of rivers and the ocean. 6. By helping to de- 
grade the higher parts of the earth's surface. 7. By contributing 
peculiar fossil relics to the alluvial depositions now going on, on 
the land and in the sea ; such as the skeletons of his own frame, 
the various productions of his art, numerous gold and silver coins, 
jewelry^ cannon balls, etc., that sink to the bottom of the ocean 
in shipvFrecks, or become otherwise entombed. 

The best known examples of the entire extinction of the larger animals 
coeval with man, and- probably through his agency, arp the following : 1. The 
iodo^ a bird larger than the turkey, which existed in Mauritius and the adja- 
cent islands when they were colonized by the Dutch, 200 years ago ; but it 
is no longer to be found ; and even all the stuffed specimens that were brought 
to Europe are lost ; so that a head and a foot of one individual in the Ash- 
molean museum, at Oxford, and the leg of another in the British museum, 
are all that remains of it, except some fossil bones lately found in the Isle of 
France. 2. The Notomia and Apteryx austrcUis^ of New Zealand, appear lo 
be on the point of extinction, if not actually extinct. 3. The eleven species 
of Dinomis formerly inhabiting New Zealand. 4. The JSipwmia mctximus^ a 
still larger bird, whose bones are found in Madagascar. 6. The Gi-eat Auk, 
(Alca impennis), of northern regions, "existed in the last century; no speci- 
men has been obtained within the present*' (Owen.) 6. The large Sirenian 
animal, like tbeManatee, called Stelleria, which formerly inhabited the shores 
of Siberia is now believed to be extinct 

In particular countries it is a more common occurrence for species to be- 
come extinct, as the beaver, wol^ and bear in England. In this country the 
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aoimals of the forest are dieappearing or moying westward as the forests are 
clearing up. Since the discovery of the island of South Georgia^ 1771, one million 
two hundred thousand seal skins have been annually taken fh)m thence ; and 
nearly as many more from the Island of Desolation. The animal is becoming 
extinct at these islands. Some-have maintained that the climate of Europe 
is very much warmer than in the times of the Boman Emperors, and have 
supposed that the extinction of animals is caused by this change. 

FOBMATION OF COBAL BEEFS OB ISLANDS. 

Coral reefs are ridges of calcareous rock, whose basis is coral, 
(chiefly of the genera Pontes^ Astrsea, Madrepora, Meandrina, and 
Caryophyllia), and whose interstices and surface are covered by 
broken fragments of the same, with broken shells and echini, and 
sand, all cemented together by calcareous matter. They are 
built up by the polypi, apparently on the tops of submarine 
ridges, and sometimes perhaps, though not generally, on the mar- 
gins of ancient, volcanic craters, beneath the ocean, not generally 
from a depth greater than twenty-five or thirty feet, yet sometimes 
120 or 130 feet The polypi continue to build until the ridge 
gets to the surface of the sea at low water ; after which the sea 
washes upon it fragments of coral, drift wood, etc., and a soil 
gradually accumulates, which is at length occupied by animals 
with man at their head. The reefs are sometimes arranged in a 
circular manner, with a lagoon in the centre, where, in water, a 
few fathoms deep, grow an abundance of delicate species of corals, 
and other marine animals, whoso beautiful forms and colors rival 
the richest flower garden. Volcanic agency often lifts the reef 

Fig. 115. 




Whitsunday ; a Coral Island, 
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far above the waters and sometimes covers one reef with lava, 
which in its turn is covered with another formation of coral. The 
growth of coral structures is so extremely slow that centuries are 
required to produce any important progress. The rate of increase 
is about half an inch per annum. 

The diameter of the circular reefs has been found to vary from less 
than one to thirty miles. On the outside, the reef is usually very 
precipitous, and the water often of unfathomable depth. Fig. 115 
is a view of one of these circular islands in the South Seas, called 
Whitsunday Isle ; so far reclaimed from the waters as to be cov- 
ered with cocoanut trees and with some human dwellings. Fig. 
116 represents another of the coral islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
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Ttew of the Idand ofBoidbola. 

These islets occur abundantly in the Pacific Ocean, between the thirtieth 
parallels of latitude. They abound also in the Indian Ocean, in the Arabian 
and Persian Gulfe, in the West Indies, etc. Usually they are scattered in 
a linear manner over a great extent Thus, on the eastern coast of New 
Holland, is a reef 350 miles long. Disappointment Islands and DuflTs Group 
are connected by 500 miles of coral reefs, over which the natives can travel 
from one island to another. Between New Ilolland and New Guinea is a line of 
reefe 700 mQes long, interrupted in no place by channels more than thirty miles 
wide. A chain of coral islets, 480 geogniphical miles long, has long been 
known by tlie name of the Maldivas. Some groups in the Pacific, as the 
Dangerous Archipelago, are fix>m 1,100 to 1,200 miles long, and firom 300 to 
400 miles broad. * 

Deposits of the Skeletons of Infusoria^ and Microscopic Plants. — 
It -is surprising that skeletons of animals and plants, made of 
silica and iron, requiring thousands of millions to form a single 
cubic inch, should yet form deposits of considerable extent. At 
Egea, in Bohemia, there is a stratum two miles long and twenty- 
eight feet in thickness, mostly composed of shells of infusoria. 
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At Bilin, in. Bohemia, is a similar stratam, fourteen feet thick, 
every cubic inch of which contains 41,000,000,000 skeletons of 
Oailleonella distans, now generally regarded as a microscopic 
plant. The city of Richmond, Virginia, stands upon a stratum 
of infusorial earth twenty feet thick, as described by Professor W. 
B. Rogers. There is scarcely a town in New England which does 
not contain extensive deposits of analogous character. 

Formation of Soils, — Animal and vegetable substances, when 
buried in the earth, or the waters, sometimes undergo an almost 
entire decomposition ; at other times, this is very partial ; and 
sometimes the change is so slow that for years scarcely no appa- 
rent progress is made. Different substances will be the result of 
these different degcees of decomposition. 

Berzelius embraces all the organic matter of soils in the generic 
term humus. In some places, as on the western prairies, these 
organic matters of soils increase so as to form a layer several feet 
thick ; but in general they are so much used in the nourishment 
of plants, that they rarely become more than a few inches thick. 



Peat usually consists of soluble and insoluble humus, with a 
mixture of undecomposed vegetable matter and some earths. Most 
of it results from the decomposition of certain mosses, especially 
of the genus Sphagnum, which decay at their lower extremity, 
while the top continues to flourish with vigor. Trees and what- 
ever other organic matter happen to get into these peat bogs, soon 
become enveloped and assist to swell the amount. In some in- 
stances the beds have acquired a thickness of more than forty 
feet. 

In tropical climates, except on high lands, the decomposition of vegetable 
matter is so rapid that it is resolved into its ultimate elements before peat 
can be produced. Hence peat is limited chiefly to the colder parts of the 
plobe. In Ireland, the peat bogs are said to ocwpy one-tenth of the surfece, 
and one of them, on the Shannon, is fifty miles long, and two or three broad. 
In Massachusetts, exclusive of the four western counties, the amount of peat 
has been estimated at not less than 120 millions of cords ; and probably this 
falls far short of the actual amount. 

By the long-continued action of water and other agents, the 
humus of peat is changed into bitumen and carbon, which consti- 
tute lignite and bituminous coal. In a few instances the process 
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of bituminization has been found considerably advanced in tbe 
beds of peat 

Peat bogs are remarkable for their antiseptic power, or the power of pre- 
serving animal substances from putrefaction ; some remarlcable cases of which 
are on recorci 

Peat bogs sometimes burst their barriers in consequence of heavy rains, 
and produce extensive inundations of black mud. 

The increase of peat varies so much under different circumstances, that it 
is of no use to attempt to ascertain its rate of growth. On the continent of 
Europe, it 4s stated to have gained seven feet in thirty years. 

Where peat is formed in, or transported into estuaries, it is sometimes cov- 
ered with a deposit of mud ; over this another layer of peat ibrms, and in 
this way several alternations may occur. 

In some peat bogs large trees have been found standing where they origin- 
ally grew, yet immersed to the depth of twenty feet, as in the Isle of Man. 

DRIFT WOOD. 

Large rivers, which pass through vast forests, carry down im- 
mense quantities of timber. When these rivers overflow their 
banks, this timber is in part deposited upon the low grounds. But 
much of it also collects in the eddies along the shores, or is car- 
ried into the ocean. After a time it becomes water-logged, that 
is, saturated with water, and sinks to the bottom. Thus a deposit 
of entangled wood is often formed over large areas. This is sub- 
sequently covered by mud ; and then another layer of wood is 
brought over tbe mud ; so that, in the course of ages, several al- 
ternations of wood and soil are accumulated. The wood becomes 
slowly changed into what Df. MaccuUoch terms forest peat ; that 
is, peat whiph retains its woody fiber. 

The Mississippi furnishes the most remarkable example known of these ac- 
cumulations. In consequence of some obstruction in the arm of the river 
called the Atchafalaya, supposed to have been formerly the bed of the Red 
river, a raft had accumulated in thirty-five years, which in 1816 was ten miles 
long, 220 yards wide, and eight feet thick. Although floating, it is covered 
with living plants, and of course with soil Similar rafts occur on the Red 
river ; and one on the Washita concealed the surface for seventeen leagues. 
At the mouth of the Mississippi, also, numerous alternations of drift wood and 
mud exist, extending over hundreds of square leagues. 

Similar deposits of wood and mud are found in the river Mackenzie, which 
empties into the North Sea, and in the lakes through which it passes. At the 
mouth of the river, which is almost beyond the region of vegetation, are ex- 
tensive deposits brought from the more southern region through which the 
river passes. 

A part of the drift wood which is brought down the Mississippi and other 
rivers, along the coast of America, is carried northward by the Gulf Stream 
and thrown upon the coasts of Greenland. The same thing happens in the 
bays of Spitzbergen and on the coasts of Siberia. 
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In the history of common peat and drift ^ood, we see the origm 
of the beds of coal which exist in the older strata ; for it needs 
only that the layers of peat (in which term we include submerged 
drift wood) should be bituminized, and the intervening layers of 
sand and mud be consolidated, in order to produce a genuine coal 
formation. Common marsh peat alone can have originated but 
a small part of the beds of coal. 

CONSOLIDATION OF LOOSE MATERIALS. 

Having described a variety of natural processes by which ju§t 
such materials as form the fossiliferous rocks are produced, it 
remains to inquire whether any agents are now in operation to 
effect their consolidation. 

A considerable degree of solidity is sometimes produced by 
mere desiccation. 

When clay is exposed for a long time to the sun, it becomes as hard as 
some rocks: — ex, gr,, the marly clay dug from the bottom of Lake Superior. 
Some rocks, when dug from a considerable depth in the earth, in so soft a 
state as to be readily cut with a knife, become very hard on exposure to the 
atmosphere. 

Carbonate of lime, conveyed in a state of solution among the 
loose particles of gravel, sand, clay, or mud, and there precipitated, 
becomes a very efScient agent of consolidation. 

ExiLMFLEa — 1. On the shores of the Bermuda and West India Islands, ex- 
tensive accumulations of broken shells, corals, and sand, are formed upon 
the shores by the waves; and these are subsequently consolidated, frequently 
into very hard rock, by the infiltratk>n of the water which contains carbonate 
of lime in solution. The famous Guadaloupe rock, in which human skele- 
tons, along with pottery, stono arrow heads, and wooden ornaments, are 
found, is of the same kind. 2. The Mediterranean delta of the Rhone is 
ascertained .to be, in a good measure, solid rock, produced by the numerous 
springs that empty into it, that contaiti carbonate of lime in solution. The 
same is true of other rivers on the Mediterranean, especially on the east boast, 
where the ancient Sidon, formerly on the coast, is now two miles inland. 3. In 
Pownal, Yt., ooarse gravel is cemented by carbonate of lime. 4. The frag- 
ments of marble accumulating at the quarries, are sometimes, in the lapse of 
a few years, cemented together as firmly as marble, by streams of water pass- 
ing over them, saturated with carbonate of lime. An example is in West 
Slockbridge, Mass. 

Another agent of consolidation is the red or peroxide of iron, 
or rather the carbonate of iron, since the peroxide is not soluble 
in water without carbonic acid. 

EzAUPLES. — 1. On tlie northern coast of Cornwall, England, large masses 
€f drifted sand have been oemen t ed by iron into rodn^ solid enovu^h some. 
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times to be employed for building stones. 2. A similar case occurs on the 
coast of Karamania, and other parte of Asia Minor. 3. In the United States 
it is common to find the sand and gravel of the drift and tertiaij strata more 
or less consolidated hy the hjdrated peroxide of iron. 

Silica dissolved in water appears to have been, in former times, 
an important agent in consolidating rocks ; but at the present day 
it seems to be limited chiefly to deposits from thermal waters, 
since it is only water in this condition that will dissolve silica in 
much quantity. 

Heat is an important agent in the consolidation of rocks, the 
most so when it produces complete fusion ; yet this is not neces- 
sary to the production of a good degree of solidification. 

^ In many of the cases that have been described, great pressure 
assists in the work of consolidation. Indeed, it is sometimes suf- 

"^cient of itself to bring the particles within the sphere of cohesive 
attraction. 

GENBBAL INFERENCE. 

From the facts detailed in this section, it appears that all the 
stratified fossiliferous rocks of any importance may have resulted 
from causes now in operation. 

Proof asd Examples.— I. Beds of clay need only to be consolidated to 
become day slate, or shale. 2. The same is true of fine mud. 3. Sand, 
consolidated by carbonate of lime, will produce calcareous sandstone ; by 
lion, ferruginous sandstone. 4. Drift, in like manner, will form conglomerates 
of every age, according to variations in the agente of consolidation. 6. Marls 
need only to be consolidated to form ai^illaceous limestones ; and if sand be 
mixed with marl, the limestone will be silicious. 6. Coral reefs and deposits 
of travertin, subjected to strong heat under pressure, will produce those sec- 
ondary limestones that are more or less crystalline — ^but more of this under 
the sixth section. 7. We have already seen how beds of lignite and coal may 
be produced from peat and drift wood. 8. The formation of such extensive 
beds of rock salt and gypsum as occur in the secondary and tertiary rocks is 
more difficult to explain by any cause now in operation. And yet, in respect 
^^to the former, it is said that the lake of Indersk, twenty leagues in circum- 
'&trenoe, on the steppes of Siberia^ has a crust of salt on its bottom more thaii 
• fiix inches thick, hard as stone, and perfectly white. The lake of Penon 
Blanco, in Mexico, yearly dries up, and leaves a deposit of salt sufficient to 
♦supply the country. We have also described a somewhat similar case at the 
lake of Ooroomiah, in Persia. According to Dr. Daubeny, thick beds of rock 
salt exist at the bottom of Lake Elton, and of several other lakes adjoining 
the Caspian Sea. 

8 
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SECTION V. 

OPERATION OP IGNEOUS AGENCIES IN PEODUCING GEOLOGICAL 

CHANGES. 

Volcanic action, in its widest sense, is the influence exerted by 
the heated interior of the earth upon its crust. Igneous agency 
has a still more extensive signification ; embracing all the action 
exerted by heat upon the globe, whether the source be internal or 
external. The history of the former will prepare us better to ap- 
preciate the influence of the latter. 

Volcanic agency has been at work from the earliest periods of 
the world's history ; producing all the forms and phenomena of 
the unstratified rocks, from granite to the most recent lava. 
Modern volcanoes will first come under consideration. 

These are of two kinds, extinct and active. The former have 
not been in operation within the historic period ; the latter are 
constantly or intermittingly in action. 

A volcano is an opening in the earth from vvlicnce matter has 
been ejected by heat, in the form of lava, scoria, or ashes. Usually 
the opening called the crater is an inverted cone ; and around it 
there rises a mountain in the form of a cone, with its apex trun- 
cated, produced by the elevation of the earth's crust and the 
ejection of lava. The volcanic cones vary in height from 90 feet, 
as in the volcano- of the Island of Reguain, near Sumatra, to 
28,900 feet in Aconcagua, in Chile. The lower volcanoes are 
usually the most active. 

When nothing but aqueous and corrosive vapors have been 
emitted from a volcanic elevation for centuries, such elevation is 
called a solfatara^ or fumerole. 

When volcanos exist beneath the sea, they are called suh^ 
marine ; when upon the land, suhaerial. 

As a general fact> volcanic vents are arranged in extensive lines 
or zones ; often reaching half around the globe. 

Examples. — 1. Perhaps the most remarkable line of vents is the long chain 
of islands commencing with Alaska on the coast of Russian America, which 
passes over the Aleutian Isles, Kamtschatka, the Kurilian, Japanese, Philip- 
pine and Moluccan Isles, and then turning, includes Sumbawa, Java and 
Sumatra, and terminates at Barren Island in the Bay of Bengal 2. Another 
almost equally extensive line Commences at the southern extremity of South 
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America^ and following the chain of the Andes, passes along the Cordilleras 
of Mexico, thence into Califomia, and thence northward as far at least as 
Columbia river ;' which it crosses between the Pacific Ocean and the Rocky 
Mountains. 3. A volcanic region, ten degrees of latitude in breadth and 1,000 
miles long, extending from the Azore IsUmds to the Caspian Sea, abounds in 
volcEDoes, though very much scattered. The region around the Mediterranean 
is perhaps better known for volcanic agency than any other on the globe ; 
because no eruption occurs there unnoticed. 

Volcanoes not arranged in lines or zcHies are called central volcanoes, and 
are more or less insulated. Examples will be found in Iceland, the Sandwich 
Islands, Society Islands, Island of Bourbon, and a region in Central Asia of 
2,500 square geographical miles, from 800 to 1,200 miles from the ocean. 

The number of active volcanoes and solfetaras on the globe, is 
estimated at 407, and the number of eruptions about twenty in a 
year^ or 2,000 in a century ; though on both these points there 
is room for considerable uncertainty. 

The following table wHl show how the active volcanoes and solfataras are 
distributed on the globe. 
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278 of these volcanoes, or more than two-thirds, are situated 
upon the islands of the sea ; and of the remainder, the greater 
part are situated upon the borders of the sea, or a little distance 
from the coast. Hence it is inferred that water acts an impor- 
tant part in volcanic phenomena ; indeed, it seems generally ad- 
mitted that the immediate cause of an eruption is the expansive 
force of steam and gases. It ought not to be forgotten, however, 
that some volcanoes are far inland, as Jorullo, in Mexico, and the 
volcanoes in central Asia. 

Intermittent Volcanoes, — Only a few volcanoes are constantly 
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active ; in most cases their action is paroxysmal, and is succeeded 
by longer or shorter intervals of repose. This interval varies from 
a few months to seventeen centuries. In the island of Ischia the 
latter period has been known to intervene between two eruptions. 
Hence some of the volcanoes of America, generally regarded 
as extinct, (as Chimborazo, and Carguairazo in Quito, Tacoza, in 
Peru, and Nevado do Toluca, in Mexico), may yet break forth and 
show themselves to belong to the class of active volcanoes. 

PHENOMENA OP AN ERUPTION. 

A volcanic eruption is commonly preceeded by rumbling sounds 
in the earth, or earthquakes, in the vicinity ; stillness of the air, 
with a sense of oppression; noises in the mountain; and the 
drying up of fountains. The eruption commences with a sudden 
explosion, followed by vast clouds of smoke and vapor, with flashes 
of lightning, jets of acids and mud, and showers of stones ; and 
at length by streams of red hot lava, which break out in irregular 
intermitting springs of molten earthy matter, and spread over the 
surrounding country. The eruption is terminated by showers of 
ashes. 

Volcanoes whose summits are far above the snow line, present 
many peculiar appearances ; a sudden melting of the snow indi- 
cates the approach of an eruption, even before smoke appears; 
and this rapid thawing of the accumulated snows occasions de- 
structive floods and violent torrents, in which heaps of smoking 
ashes are floated away on thick blocks of ice. 

Probably the most remarkable eruption of modem times took place ia 1815, 
in the island of Sumbawa, one of the Molucca group. It commenced on the 
5th of April, and did not entirely cease till July. The explosions were heard 
in Sumatra, 970 geographical miles distant, in one direction, and at Temate 
in the opposite direction, 720 miles distant So heavy was the fall of ashes 
at the distance of forty miles, that houses were crushed and destroyed be- 
neath them. Toward Celebes, they were carried to the distance of 217 
miles ; and toward Java, 300 miles, so as to occasion a darkness greater than 
that of the darkest night. On the 12th of April, the floating cinders to the 
westward of Sumatra were two feet thick ; and ships were forced through 
them with difficulty. Large tracts of country were covered by the lava; 
and out of 12,000 inhabitants on the island only twenty-six survived. 

During the great eruption of the volcano of Cosiguina, in Gua- 
temala, on the shores of the Pacific, in 1835, ashes fell upon the 
island of Jamaica, 800 miles eastward ; and upon the deck of a 
vessel 1,200 miles westward. 
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The situation of Vesuvius and Etna has made their history bet- 
ter known than that of most volcanoes. More than eighty erup- 
tions of the latter are on record, since the days of Thucydides ; 
and more than forty of the former, since the first century of the 
Christian era. That which occurred in Vesuvius, A.D. 79, is best 
known, from the fact that it buried three cities, Herculanenm, 
Pompeii, and Stabiae, which were flourishing at its base. Not 
much lava appears to have been thrown out at the eruption, but 
other volcanic products, such as sand, ashes, cinders, and stories. 
Not only were the cities buried in this loose material, but the 
buildings, cellars, and vaults, were filled by currents of mud pro- 
duced by copious showers, resulting from the condensation of 
aqueous vapors ejected from the volcanoes, mixed with ashes and 
fine sand. In Herculanenm these deposits are from 70 to 112 
feet thick. 

Hence it is, that when these cities were first excavated, more 
than a hundred years ago, every thing enveloped was in a most 
perfect state of preservation — the pavements of lava, with deep 
ruts worn by the carriage wheels ; the names of their owners over 
the doors of the houses; the frescoed paintings as bright as 
though put on but yesterday ; fabrics in the shops still showing 
their texture ; vessels of fruit so well preserved as to be easily re- 
cognized ; bread retaining the stamp of the baker, and ipedicino 
yet remaining on the apothecary's counter. The whole constitute 
perfect examples of fossil cities ! 

In 1759, in the elevated plain of Malpais, in Mexico, which is 
from 2,000 to 8,000 feet above the ocean, and jit the distance of 
125 miles from the sea, a volcanic eruption took place, producing 
six volcanic cones; now varying in height from 200 to 1,600 feet. 
Around these cones, and covering several square miles, are a mul- 
titude of small cones, from two to six feet high, called kornitos^ 
which continually give off hot aqueous vapor and sulphuric acid. 

Sometimes during a violent eruption the whole mountain, or 
cone, is either blown to pieces or falls into the gulf beneath, and 
its place is afterwards occupied as a lake. 

Examples.— 1. In 1 ir72, the Papandayang, a large volcano in the island 
■ of Java, after a short and severe eruption, fell in and disappeared over an ex- 
tent of fifteen miles long and six broad; burying forty vUlages, and 2,957 
inhabitants. 2. In 1638, the Pic, a volcano in the island of Timor, so high 
as to be visible 300 miles^ disappeared, ajod its place is now occupied by a 
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laka 8. Many lakes in the south of Italy are sapposed to have been thus 
formed. 4. A volcano occapying the same spot as the present Vesuvius, is 
supposed thus to have been destroyed in 1779, and its remains to constitute 
the circular ridge, called Somma, which is several miles in diameter. 

VOLCANOES IN HAWAII. 

In Hawaii, one of the Sandwich Islands,, are the most remark- 
able volcanoes, perhaps, in the whole world. There are three of 
them ; the first, Mauna Kea, in the northern part of Hawaii, 
13,050 feet high, now extinct; the second, Mauna Loa, in the 
southern part of the island, 13,'760 feet Jiigh ; the third Kilauea, 
upon a table land at the base of Mauna Loa, 3,970 feet high. 
Kilauea is the most interesting, as it is constantly active. . In ap- 
proaching the crater it is necessary to descend two steep terraces, 
each from 100 to 200 feet high, and extending entirely around 
the volcano. The outer one is 20, and the inner one 15 miles in 
circumference; and they obviously form the margin of vast craters, 
fonnerly existing. Arrived at the margin of the present crater, 
the observer has before him a crescent shaped gulf 1,500 feet 
deep, at whose bottom, which is from five to seven miles in cir- 
cumference, the top being from eight to ten miles, is a vast lake 
of lava, in some? places molten, in others covered with a crust ; 
while in numerous places (some have noticed as many as fifty at 
once), are small cones with smoke and lava issuing out of them 
from time to time. Sometimes, and especially at night, such 
masses of lava are forced up, that a lake of liquid fire, not less 
than two miles in circumference, is seen dashiug up its angry bil- 
lows, and forming one of the grandest and most thrilling objects 
that the imagination can conceive. Fig. Ill is a view of this 
volcano taken by Rev. Mr. Ellis, an English missionary. 

^Iruptions from Kilauea are repeated every few years. There was a power- 
ful eruption in May and June 1840. For several years the grea,t gulf had been 
gradually filling up, until it was not more than 900 feet deep, and this molten 
mass was ragiog like the ocean when lashed into fury by a tempest. At 
length the lava found a subterranean paj?sage, and flowed eight miles under 
ground, when it reached the surface, and sweeping forest, hamlet, plantation, 
and everything before it, rolled down with resistless energy to the sea, a dis- 
tance of thuty-two miles, where leaping a precipice of forty or fifty feet, for 
three weeks, the stream of half a mile in width and twenty feet in thickness, 
poured in one vast cataract of fire into the deep below, with fearful hissings 
and loud detonations The atmosphere in all directions was filled with ashes, 
spray, and gases ; while the burning lava, as it fell into the water, was shiv- 
ered into millions of minute particles, and being thrown back into the air, 
&U in lowers of sand on all the surrounding country. 
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Volcano of Kilauea^ Sandtoich Idande. 

Generally Kilauea is quiescent while Mauna Loa is active ; but 
in 1849, during a partial eruption of the latter, Kilauea was un- 
nsually active. If there is any connection between the two vol- 
canoes it must be very deeply seated, otherwise the products of 
Mauna Loa would empty themselves through Kilauea, the lower 
opening of a great syphon. 

In 1843 Mauna Loa sent forth two great streams of lava, one of 
them being twenty-five miles long and a niile and a half wide. 
During the eruption a rent twenty-five miles long was produced 
in the mountain. In 1852 there was another eruption of great 
power. Persons who visited the crater say that in the midst of 
the roaring, upheaving ocean of fire, there was o, fountain of lava 
of dazzling brilliancy, now shooting up to the height of VOO feet, 
and now dwindling down to 200 feet, but varied on the top and 
sides by points and jets, like the ornaments of Gothic architec- 
ture ; thus producing a fountain constantly varying in form, di- 
mensions, color and intensity, and far surpassing all the possible 
beauties^ any artificial water fountain. In 1855 another erup- 
tion commenced, which caused great anxiety to the inhabitants of 
Hilo. A rushing torrent of lava, from three to five miles wide, 
flowed from the crater in a direct course for the city, for seven or 
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eight months. But after flowing for a distance of twenty miles 
the supply was exhausted, and the stream was stayed. 

These eruptions, although so vast, commenced with no earth- 
quake, no internal thunderings, or any premonitions discernible at 
the base of the mountains. The eruptions themselves were com- 
paratively quiet and noiseless ; the mountains opened, the lavas 
flowed out. This stands out in distinct contrast with the bellow- 
ing explosive eruptions of Vesuvius and Etna. Hence there are 
two types of volcanic action , — ^the one exemplified by Mauna Loa 
and the other by Vesuvius. 

Barren Island, — ^Fig, 118 is a view of Barren Island, in the 
Bay of Bengal, which is volcanic. 

Fig. 118. 




Barren Jdand^ Bay qf Bengal. 

Fig. 119 shows the summit of Cotopaxi, in South America, emit* 
ting smoke. It is nearly 19,000 feet high. 



DYNAMICS OF VOLCANIC AGENCY. 

We can form an estimate of the power exerted by volcanic 
agency from three circumstances : first, the amount of lava pre 
truded ; secondly, from the distance to which masses of rock have 
been projected ; and thirdly, by calculating the force requisite to 
raise lava to the tops of existing craters from their base. 

Vesuvius, more than 3,000 feet high, has launched scoria 4,000 
feet above the summit. Cotopaxi, nearly 19,000 feet high, has 
projected matter 6,000 feet above its summit ; and once it threw 
a stone of 109 cubic yards in volume, to the distance of nine 
miles. 
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Fig. 119. 




Cotopaxi. 

Taking the specific gravity of lava at 2.8, the following table will show the 
fopoe requisite to cause it to flow over the tops of the several volcanoes whose 
names are given, with their height above the sea. The initial velocity which 
such a force would produce, is also given in the last column. 

jT Height Force exerted Initial velocity 

In feet. upon the Lava. per second. 

ptromboli, (Chicciola) . . . 2947 231 Atmospheres. 3*71 feet. 

Vesuvhis 3948 320 496 

Etna 10874 884 , 83^ 

Tenenfie 12182 990 896 

^auna Kea, Sandwich Islands 13645 1109 966 

Cotopaxi, Quito 18876 * 1493 1104 

Aconcagua, Chile .... 23910 1943 

There can be but little doubt but the chimney of a volcano extends gener- 
ally as much below the level of the sea as it does above ; and often probably 
'fi%^ times as deep ; so that the actual force pressing upon the lava in its 
reservoir, may be far greater than the second column of the preceding table 
represents : and the initial velocity much greater than in the third column. 

The amount of melted matter ejected from Vesuvius in the 
eruption of 1737, was estimated at 11,839,168 cubic yards; and 
in that in 1794, at 22,435,520 cubic yards. . But these quantities 
are small compared with those which Etna has sometimes dis- 
gorged. In 1660, the amount of lava was twenty times greater 

8* 
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than the wliole mass of tbe mountain ; and in 1669, when 77,000 
persons were destroyed, the lava covered eighty-four square miles. 

According to Professor Dana, 15,400,000,000 cubic feet of mat- 
ter flowed from Kilanea in the eruption of 1840 — a mass equal to 
a triangular ridge 800 feet high, two miles long, and a mile wide 
at the base. 

New Islands formed hy Volcanic Agency. — History abounds 
with examples of new islands risiug out of the sea by volcanic 
action. Such were Delos, Rhodes, and the Cyclades, situated in 
the Grecian Archipelago, and described by Pliny, the naturalist, 
and other ancient writers. In more modern times, small islands 
have risen in the Azore group; such as Sabrina, in 1811, which 
was 300 feet high, and a mile in circumference ; but after some time 
it disappeared ; another in 1720, was six miles in circumference. 
In 1707, the island called Isola Nuova, was thrown up near San- 
torini, and continues to this day. Just before the great eruption 
of Skaptar Jokul in Iceland, in 1783, a new island appeared ofi 
the coast; which, however, subsequently disappeared. In 1796, 
a new island rose to the height of 350 feet, having two miles of 
circumference, in the Aleutian group, east of Kamtschatka, which 
is permanent. In 1806 another permanent island rose in the 
same vicinity, four geographical miles in circumference. In the 
same archipelago, in 1814, another peak arose, which was 3,000 
feet high ; and which remained standing a year afterwards. In 
those where the cone does not sink back beneath the sea, it is pro- 
bably composed of the more solid lavas, such as trachyte, or 
basalt 

On Fig. 120 is exhibited the eruption by which Sabrina, mentioned above, 
was produced. 

The nse of these islands is sometimes connected with submarine 
volcanoes. In July, 1831, a volcanic island rose up through the 
sea off" the coast of Sicily, and was called Graham's Island. In 
August it was 180 feet high, and one and a third miles in circum- 
ference ; but the part above water being composed of loose mate- 
rials, disappeared in two or three years, leaving a rocky shoal. 

These islands are not alwa-j-s raised to their full height by a single par- 
oxysm of the volcanic force ; but by a succession of efforts for months and 
even years. 

Very many large islands appear to be wholly, or almost en- 
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Submarine Vidaanxr {Snbrina\. 

tirely, the result of volcanic action ; and to be composed chiefly 

of lava and rocks upheaved by this agency, such as sandstone and 

limestone. Examples may be found in the Sandwich Islands, of 

-which Hawaii, the largest, contains 4,000 square miles of surface, 

and rises 18,000 feet above (he ocean ; in Teneritfc, 13,000 feet 

Ligh ; in Iceland, Sicily, Bourbon, St. Helena, the Madeira, and 

Faroe Islands ; and a great part of Java, Sumatra, Celebes, 

Japan, etc. 

Character of Molten Lava, — LaVa in general is not vcrv 

thoroughly melted ; so that when it moves in a current over the 

country, its sides form walls of considerable height, and a crust 

soon forms over its surface, which serves still more to prevent it.'> 

spreading out laterally. It is kept in a semi-fluid state by the 

water which it incloses, and which is prevented from escaping by 

the hard crust. 

Hence a lava current may be deflected from its course by breaking away 
its crust on one side ; and in this way it has sometimes been turned away 
fipom towns that wero threatened by it. In one instance, the inhabitants of 
("atania attacked a lava current and turned it towards Patemo, whose inhabi- 
tants took up arms and arfestcd tlie operation. 
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The crust forming upon lava soon becomes a good non-conduc- 
tor of heat ; and hence the mass requires a long time to cool ; 
ex. gr^ the case of Jorullo, in Mexico, 1,600 feet high, which was 
ejected a hundred years ago, but is not yet cool. 

Thi3 explains a curious fact In 182^, a maps of ice was found on Etna, 
lying beneath a current of lava. Probably before this flowed over it, the ioe 
mij^ht have been covered by a shower of volcanic ashes, which are a good non- 
conductor of heat, and might have prevented the immediate melting of it, 
while the superimposed lava has preserved it from the period oT its eruption 
to the present. 

When lava is thrown out upon the dry land, with only the 
pressure of the atmosphere upon it, it is apt to become vesicular 
and scoriaceous ; but when cooled slowly and under great pres- 
sure, it becomes compact and may be even crystalline. The 
poious varieties result from the cooling of the lava while ex- 
panded with the contained gases. Scoria and pumice may often 
be regarded as the froth or foam of the volcano. 

Volcanoes constantly Active. — A few volcanic vents have been 
constantly active since they were first discovered. They always 
contain lava in a state of ebullition ; and vapors and gases are con- 
stantly escaping. 

ExAJiPLES. — 1. Stromboli, one of the Lipari Islands, has been observed 
longer probably than any volcano of this class ; and for at least 2,000 years 
it has been unremittingly active. The lava here never flows over the top of 
the crater ; though it is sometimes discharged through a fissure into the sea, 
killing the fish, which are thrown upon the shore ready cooked. It is said to 
be more active in stormy than in fair weather ; likewise more so in winter 
than in summer : a fact explained by the difierent degrees of pressure ex« 
erted by the air upon the lava at different times. When the au: is light, the 
internal' force predominates; but when heavy, it restrams the energy of the 
volcano. 

2. In Lake Nicaragua is a volcano which is contantly burning. YiUarica, 
in Chile, so high as to be seen 150 miles, is never quiet The same is said to 
be the case with Popocatepetl, in Mexico. Ever since the Spanish conquest 
of Mexico it has been pouring forth smoke. Kilauea is the most remarkable 
active volcano on the globe, and has already been described. 

Seat of Volcanic Power, — Volcanic power mrst be deeply 
seated beneath the earth's crust. 

Proof. — 1. The melted lava is forced out from beneath the 
oldest rocks, as gneiss and granite ; for masses of these rocks are 
frequently broken off and thrown out. 2.. Lines or trains of vol- 
canoes indicate some connection between the vents ; and the great 
length of these lines, several thousand miles in some instances, 
^an.be explamed only by supposing that the fissocc or cavity bjr 
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which the connection is made must extend to a great depth. 
3. When, in 1783, a submarine volcano on the coast of Iceland, 
ceased to eject matter, immediately another broke out 200 miles 
distant, in the interior of the island. 4. Were not the power 
deep-seated, volcanoes would become exhausted ; as they some- 
times throw out more matter at a single eruption, than the whole 
mountain melted down could supply. 

EXTINCT VOLCANOES. 

Many writers maintain that there is a marked difference between 
the matters ejected from active and extinct volcanoes. It is said 
.that the more modern lavas have a harsher feel, are more cellular, 
and more vitreous in their appearance, and also less feldspathic 
,than the ancient. But it is doubtful whether any character will 
.satisfactorily distinguish them, except the period of their eruption. 
The extinct volcanoes are of very different ages. Some of them 
were active during the tertiary period, some during the drift 
period ; and some since that time. In some instances, as a moun- 
tain called the Puy de Chopine, in Auvergne, which stands in an 
ancient crater, and rises 2,000 feet above an elevated granitic 
plain, itself about 2,800 feet above the sea, there is a mixture of 
trachyte and unaltered granite. 

The extinct volcanoes of Auvergne, and the south of France, liave long ex- 
cited deep interest ; and have been luUy illustrated by Scrope.. Bakewell, and 
others. Near Clermont, the landscape has as decidedly a volcanic aspect as 
in any part of the world; of which Fig. 121 will convey some idea. 

Fig. 121. 




Extinct Volcanoes; Auvergne. 

Extinct volcanoes exist also m Spain, in Portugal, in Germany, along the 
Rliine, in Hungary, Styria, Transylvania, Asia Minor, Syria and Palestine. 
Ta the east of Smjrma in Asia Minor, is a region called the Burnt District 
(Katakekaumena of the Greeks), because it shows such striking marks of ex- 
tinct volcanoes. In the valley of the Jordan, especially around Lake Tiberias, 
extending as far northwest as Safed, volcanic rocks abound, with warm 
springs and occasional earthquakes. 

■ The region about the Dead Sea is decidedly volcanic ; but appears mor» 
fflop > t^OQ of-QxtiBCt than aedve volcanoes. Yot tl;i& destruction of the cities 
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of the plain, Sodom and Gomorrah, as represented in the Bible, seems to have 
been caused by volcanic agency. Some suggest that Sodom and Gomorrah 
were built upon a mine of bitumen, that lightning kindled the combustible 
mass, and that the cities sunk in the subterranean conflagration. The prin- 
cipal difficulties in the way of this hypothesis are, first, to see how the bitu- 
men, buried beneath a considerable thickness of soil, tx)uld have burnt rap- 
idly enough suddenly to destroy the cities and their inhabitants ; and secondly, 
to conceive of a bed of bitumen so thick, as by its combustion to sink the 
surface from the present high-water mark to the bottom of the sea. Dr. 
HobinsoD describes the high- water mark as seen by him " a great distance," 
south of the margin of the sea at that tima The surface, therefore, must 
have suflfered a great depression. Would it. not somewhat relieve these diffi- 
culties to suppose volcanic action combined with the combustion of the bitu- 
men? No geologist will doubt the correctness of Von Buch's opinion, that 
a fault extends from the Red Sea through the valley of Arabah and the Jor- 
dan to Mount Lebanon ; and along that fissure we might expect volcanic 
agency to be active. But it might have produced very striking effects with- 
out the ejection of lava. Earthquakes sometimes cause the surface to sink 
down many feet, and flames have been seen to issue through the fissures 
which they produce. Thus might the slime pits (literally weUs of asphaUum) 
have been set on fire, immeiLse volumes of steam, smoke and suffocating va- 
pors have been set at liberty, perhaps, too, the remarkable ridge of rock salt 
called Usdam have been protruded, and finally, by the subsidence of the sur- 
&ce after the destruction of the cities, might tho waters of the lake have 
flowed over the spot. In a similar manner was the city of Eupbemia, in 
Calabria, destroyed in 1638. "After some time," says Kircher, who was 
Dear the spot, " the violent paroxysms (of the earthquake) ceasing, I stood 
up, and turnii^ my eyes to look for Euphemia^ saw. only a frightful black 
doud. We waited till it had passed away, when nothing but a dismal and 
putrid lake was to be seen, where once the city Ftood." 

Mt. Ararat in Asia, is an extmct volcano. A large proportion of the lofty- 
peaks of the Andes and the mountains of Mexico belong to the class of ex- 
tinct volcanoes, as well as large districts of the region between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific Ocean. 

The size of ancient volcanic cones and craters was often very large. 

In the middle and southern parts of France, extinct volcanoes cover several 
thousand square miles. Between Naples and Cumea, in the space of 200 
square miles, according to Brieslak, are sixty craters ; some of them larger 
than Vesuvius. The city of Cumea has stood three thousand years in a crater 
of one of these volcanoes. Vesuvius stands in the midst of a vast crater, 
whose remains are still visible, called Somma. The volcanic peak of Ten- 
eriffe stands in the centre of a plain, covering 108 square miles, which is sur- 
rounded by perpendjcular precipices and mountains, which were probably the 
border of the ancient crater. According toi Humboldt, all the mountainous 
parts of Quito, embracing an area of 6,300 square miles, may be considered 
as an immense volcauo, which now gets vent sometimes through one, and 
sometimes through another of its elevated peaks ; but which must have been 
more active in former times to have produced the results now witnessed. Of 
the two ancient craters of Kilauea, one is fifteen and the other twenty miles 
in circumference. Two other ancient crater a exist in Maui, one of the Sand- 
wich Islands, the one twenty-four and the other twenty-seven miles in cir- 
cuit. 

From such facts many geologists have inferred that volcanic 

agency in early times was more powerful than at present^ nnd 
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that it is graduaUy diminishing. Lyell and others, however, are 
of a different opinion, and quote as equalling any of the ancient 
eruptions, the outbursts from Skapter Jokul, in 1783, and from 
Mauna Loa and Kilaaea in the nineteenth century. 

BABTHQUAEJES. 

Earthquakes almost always precede a volcanic eruption ; and 
cease when the lava gets vent. 

Hence, the proximate cause of earthquakes is obvious; viz., 
the expansive efforts of volcanic matter, confined beneath the 
earth^s suiface. 

Hence, too, the ultimate cause of volcanoes and earthquakes is 
the same, whatever that cause may be. 

Daring the paroxysm of the eartliqoake, heavy rumbling noises are heard ; 
the ground trembles and rocks ; fissures open on the surface, and again close, 
swallowiog up whatever may have fallen into tbem ; fountains are dried up ; 
rivers are turned out of their courses ; portions of the surface are elevated^ 
and poitions depressed ; and tiie sea is agitated and thrown into vast billows. 

The concussions of earthquakes, or the violent commotions of 
tlie surface, are of three kinds : the first being distinguished by a 
series of perpendicular, the second by horizontal or undulatory, 
and the third by rotatory motions, following each other in rapid 
succession. The perpendicular motions act frorti bolow upwards ; 
as during the destruction of Riobamba, in 1-797, when dead 
bodies were thrown upon a hill several hundred feet high. The 
horizontal motions act in an undulating manner, causing an alter- 
nate rising and sinking of the earth. The rotatory or circular mo- 
tions are the most rare, but are the most destructive. They 
consist of whirling movements of the earth, whereby buildings 
without being overturned are twisted, parallel rows of trees de- 
flected, and fields when covered with grain made to change their 
relative positions. 

The progression of earthquakes is generally in a linear direc- 
tion, undulating with a velocity of from twenty to tliirty geo- 
graphical miles in a minute. Sometiinos the progression is in 
concussion circles or great ellipses, in which, as from a center, the 
vibrations extend with decreasing force to the circumference. 

Several tlioujjaud casis of earthquaVes have been recorded. During many 
of them tr.icts of land have been elevated or depressed. The following aro 
a few of them. In 1692, a part of Port Poyal, in the West Indies was sunk; 
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in 1755, a part of Lisbon; in 1812, a part of Caraccas. About the sama 
time numerous earthquakes agitated the valley of the Mississippi, for an ex- 
tent of 300 miles, from the mouth of the Ohio, to that of the St. Irancia^ 
whereby numerous tracts were depressed, and others elevated, lakes and is- 
lands were formed, and the bed of the Mississippi was exceedingly altered. 
There is a remarkable subsidence, twenty miles in length, and a mile in 
width just above the Falls, in Columbia river, in Oregon. Through the whole 
distance the trees are standing in the bottom of the stream, at an average 
depth of twenty feet. The region appears to be one of extmct volcanoesL 

The most extensive elevatk)n of land on record by means of earthquakes, 
took place on the western coast of South America, in 1822. The shock was 
felt 1,200 miles along the coast ; and for more than 100 miles tlie coast was 
elevated from three to tour feet ; and it is conjectured that an area of 100,000 
square miles was thus raised up. 

In 1783, a large part of Calabria was terribly convulsed by earthquakes, 
over an area of 5U0 square milea The shocks lasted for four years ; in 1783, 
there were 949, and in 1784, 151. A vast number of fissures of every form 
were made in the earth, and of course a Kreat many local elevations and sub- 
sidences ; whicii, however, do not appear to have exceeded a few feet. In 
some sandy plains, singular circular hollows a few feet in diameter, and iq 
the form of an inverted cone were produced by the water which was forced, 
up through the soil. Some of these are exhibited on Fig. 122. 

Fig. 122 




ffblea formed by an Earthqimke, 

The ocean is almost always agitated durinpj earthquakes, thus 
producing waves of translation, often of great size and power. 
Their effects hare been alluded too in the previous section. 
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The nnmber of earthquakes is about twenty annually, corres* 
ponding to the nnmber of volcanic eruptions. 

The effects of earthquakes in changing levels may not be per- 
manent, because a depression of a tract may be counterbalanced 
by a subsequent elevation. 

THERMAL SPBIK6S. 

Hot springs are very common in the vicinity of volcanoes ; 
such as the well-known geysers in Iceland. Some of these are 
intermittent, probably in consequence of the agency of steam 
within subterranean cavities. The great geyser consists of a basin 
fifty-six by forty-six feet in diameter ; at the bottom of which is a 
well ten feet in diameter and seventy-eight feet deep. Usually 
the basin is filled with water in a state of ebullition ; but occa- 
sionally an eruption takes place, by which the water is thrown up 
trom 100 to 200 feet, until it is all expelled from the well, and 
there follows a column of steam with amazing force and a deafen- 
ing explosion, by which the eruption is terminated. These waters 
hold silica in solution ; as do those of the Azore Islands ; and ex- 
tensive deposits are the result. The coating over of vegetables 
by this silicious matter, has given rise to the common opinion 
that certain rivers and lakes possess the power of rapid petrifac- 
tion. 

Tig. 123 represents the great gejser of Iceland in action. 

Thermal springs are not confined to the vicinity of volcanoes. They occur 
in every part of the globe ; and rise out of almost every kind of rock. They 
frequently contain enough of mmeral substances to constitute them mineral 
waters. But one of their most striking properties is the evolution of gas ; 
such as carbonic acid, nitrogen, oxygen, sulphuretted hydrogen, etc, in a 
free state. 

Theory of Thermal Springs. — When these springs occur in 
volcanic districts, their origin is very obvious. The water which 
percolates into the crevices of the strata becomes heated by the 
volcanic furnace below, and impregnated with salts and gases by 
the sublimation of matter from the same focus. The thermal 
springs not in volcanic districts, in a large majority of cases rise 
either from the vicinity of some uplifted chain of mountains, or 
from clefts and fissures caused by the disruption of the strata ; and 
therefore, in all such cases are probably the result of deep-seated 
volcanic agency, which may have been long in a quiescent state. 
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PJe. 128. 




Great Geyser of Iceland. 



TEMPERATCRE OF THE OLOBE. 



The principal circumstances that determine the temperature of 
the globe and its atmosphere are the followinpf : 1. Influence of 
the sun. 2. Nature of the surface. 3. Height above the ocean, 
4. Oceanic currents. 5. Temperature of the celestial spaces 
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around the earth. 6. Temperatare of the interior of the earth, 
independent of external agencies. 

1. Solar Meat, — ^The solar rays exert no influence, as a general 
fact^ at a greater depth than about 100 feet. (Baron Fourier 
mentions 130 feet as the maximum depth ; Poisson fixes it at sev- 
entj-six feet.) A thermometer placed at that depth remains sta- 
tionary all the year. The diurnal effect does not extend more than 
three or four feet. In receding from the tropics, the amount of 
solar heat diminishes. During six months it continues to increase, 
and to diminish the remaining six months. The decrease of the 
mean temperature from the equator towards the poles is nearly in 
proportion to the cosines of latitude. Prof. Forbes has made some 
observations near Edinburgh, from which it appears that the os- 
cillations of annual temperatare would cease at the depth of forty- 
nine feet in trap tufa, sixty-two feet in incoherent sand, and ninety- 
one feet in compact sandstone. 

Solar heat is the fundamental element on which depends the sai&oe 
temperature of the globe and the character of the climate. 

2. Nature of the Surface. — The radiating and absorbing power 
of land is quite different from that of water. Ice and snow are 
still different ; and the nature of the soil affects sensibly its power 
to imbibe or give off heat. Hence low islands have a higher tem- 
perature than large continents in the same latitude ; and the 
ocean possesses greater uniformity of climate than the land. 

On these facts Sir Charles Lyell has founded an hypothesis for explaining* 
the high temperature of the surface of the globe in northern latitudes in early 
times. He supposes that but little land then existed in the northern parts of 
the globe, and that this produced so great an elevation of temperature above 
what it is at present, that tropical animals and plants might then have inhab- 
ited regions now subjected to almost perpetual winter. That the quantity of 
dry land in the northern hemisphere, during the deposition of the older fos- 
siliferous rocks, was much less than at present is very probable ; and this 
might affect the climate somewhat But if the action of currents from tropi- 
cal regions extending to the frigid zone, at the present day, is not sufficient 
to render the climate temperate, we can not think a greater depression in an- 
cient times would bo adequate to the production of a climate in which tropi- 
cal plants and animals might flourish. 

3. Height above the Ocean, — ^The temperature of the air dimin- 
ishes one degree Fahrenheit for 300 feet of altitude ; two degrees 
for 695 feet; three degrees for 872 feet; four degrees for 1,124 
feet ; five degrees for 1,347 feet ; and six degrees for 1,639 feet. 
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Hence, at the equator perpetual frost exists at the height of 15,000 
feet, diminishing to 13,000 feet at either tropic. Between lati- 
tudes 40" and 59"^ it varies from 9,000 to 4,000 feet. In almost 
every part of the frigid zone this line descends to the surface. 
These results, however, are greatly modified hy several circum- 
stances ; so that, in fact, the line of perpetual congelation is not a 
regular curve, hut rather an irregular line descending and ascend- 
ing. 

4. Oceanic Currents. — The surface of all oceans is occupied hy 
currents. Some flow from the poles toward the tropics, carrying 
with them cold water, thus lowering materially the temperature 
of the warmer regions. Others flow from the tropics to the colder 
regions, carrying warm water and the products of warm climates, 
with effects to correspond. Most of the irregularities in the iso- 
thermal curves, where they cross oceans, are produced in this way. 
A familiar illustration may be seen along our coast. A cold cur- 
rent from BaflBn's Bay passes near the eastern shore of North 
America, and makes the isotherm bend to the south along the 
whole distance ; while the Gulf Stream, passing in the opposite 
direction, outside of the cold current, renders the climate of north- 
em Europe much warmer than our shores at the same degree of 
latitude. 

6. Temperature of the Celestial Spaces around the Earth. — ^This 
can not be much less than the temperature around the poles of 
the earth, where the solar heat has scarcely any influence. Now 
the lowest temperature hitherto observed near the poles (as re- 
corded by Dr. Kane in North Greenland) is 70° below zero ; and 
this has been assumed as the temperature of the planetary spaces. 
Hence it follows that there must be a constant radiation of heat 
from the earth into space. 

6. TKMPERATUKK OP THB INTERIOR OP THE EARTH. 

In descending into the earth, beneath the point where it is 
affected by solar heat, we find that the temperature regularly and 
rapidly increases. If this rate is continuous, all the interior of 
the earth, below a crust of 100 miles thick, is at present in a state 
of fusion. Fig. 124 represents the proportion of melted and db- 
melted matter in the earth, on the supposition that the crust, 
which is represented by the black line, is 100 miles thick. 
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The evidences of an increase in the temperature of the interior 
are these : the higher temperature of the earth in all artificial 
excavations of considerable depth ; the existence of thermal 
springs ; and the existence and distribution of volcanoes. 

Proof 1. — ^There are three sources of information from artifi- 
cial excavations. 1. The temperature of springs which issue from 
the rocks in mines. 2. The temperature of the rock itself in 
mines. 3. The temperature of the water from Artesian wells. 
The following table gives many of the particulars : 



TEMPEEATUEE OF SPEINGS IN MINES. 




OofumnuB. 



Saxoay.. 



Brittany . 
Cornwall . 



Lead and SUrer Mine of Janghobe 

Birk ., 

do of Beschortglnck 
do of PouUauen.... 
do of Uuelgoet 

Dolcoath Mine 



Mexico iGnanaxato, Silver Mine 

TrMPEaVTUBE OF THE BOCK IN MINKS. 

1. Jih loose matter near Vie face of the rock, 

Cornwall I United Copper Mines -j 

Carmeaox, Fr.. Coal Pit of Ravin 

I do of Castellan 

2. In Ihe rock near its surface. 
Saxony iMine of Beschertglnek 



do 
do 



do 
do 



8. T^reefeet three inches within the rock. 



Cornwall. 
Saxony . 



Dolcoath Mine. Begister kept 18 
months 

Lead and Silver Mine of Korpinz. . 
do do do 

do do do 

Coal Mines 



E. Virginia. 



TKMPXBATCBX OF ABTE8IAN WELL8. 

Paris, near the Barrier do Grenelle 

Paris, FoanUin de St Tenant 

Tonra 

La Rochelle 

Near Berlin, in Prassla 

Lonisvllle. Ky 

Charleston, 8. C 

New Brunswick, N. J 



¥ 



256 
712 
128 
197 
1440 
1718 



1142 

1201 
697 
680 

591 

818 

1246 



1881 
418 
686 

1063 
780 



1800 
828 
499 
869 
676 

2086 
9t0 
894 



BS 



43.9' 

54.6 

68.4 

64. 

82. 

98.2 



87.4 
88. 
62.8 
67.1 

62.2 

69. 

65.7 



76.6 
69.6 
62.5 
67.7 

6a7 



88. 

57.2 

68.5 

64.6 

67.6 

7C.5 

69. 

64. 



50 



52 



46.4 



60. 



66.7 



61.1 

62.7 
68.4 
49.1 

82.8 



BOA 
81.1 
65.8 

40.8 

101. 
67. 
64.4 



64. 

81.8 

42.6 

49.9 

00. 



60. 

49. 

42.5 

88. 

86.8 

64. 
72. 



Artesian wells have lately been applied with success in Wurtemburg, to 
prevent frost from stopping machinery which was moved by running water, 
and also for warming a paper manufactory. Who knows but this application 
may prove of immense benefit to some regions of the globe ? 

The InoreBae of temperature ftom the em&yoe of th^ earth downwards does 
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Fig. 194. 




not appear to be at the same rate in all countries. The mean of all the ob- 
senrations which have been made in England, giyes 44 feet for a change of 
one degree. In some mines in France the increase is much slower, and in 
a few it is &ster. The mean is reckoned at about 45 feet for each degree. 
In Mexico according to the only observation given above, it is 45.8 feet. In 
Saxony it is considerably greater, not far from 65 feet to a degree. The few 
observations m this country, given in the preceding table, indicate an increase 
of 57 feet to a degree. 

The average increase for all the countries where observations have been 
made is stated by the British Association to be at the rate of 45 feet to each 
degree, and this may be used for the present 

At this rate, assuming the temperature of the surface to be 50°, 
a heat sufficient to boil water would be reached at the depth of 
7,290 feet, or more than a mile ; a heat of 6,400°, sufficient to 
melt all known rocks, would be reached at 69.23 miles ; and if 
the temperature continued to increase uniformly, at the center of 
the earth it would amount to 476,000°. But it is probable that 
the degree of heat is uniform after reaching a certain point. 

Another method of calculating the thickness of the crust has been pro- 
posed from the Precession of the Equinoxes. This change of the earth's po- 
sition is caused by the attraction of the sun and moon upon the protuberant 
ring of matter around the equator. It is claimed that the amount of this at- 
traction will vary in proportion to the amount of fluid matter in the earth. 
If the earth were entirely fluid or entirely solid, the amount of precession 
would vary to the one or other side of its present rate. Thus the present 
rate is a sort of medium between two extremes ; and hence it is calculated 
that the solid crust of the earth must be at least 800 miles thick to be con- 
sistent with the present amount of precession. This view would reUeve 
many of the difficulties urged against the doctrine of internal heat; but the 
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solution of the problem depends upon so many niceties, that it would be well 
to suspend our judgment upon the results of the calculation until all the 
prelinunaries are satis&ctorilj established. 

This argument for the internal heat of the earth receives strong 
corroboration from the fact that not one exception to this increase 
of internal temperature has ever occurred, where the experiment has 
been made in deep excavations. 

It appears from the experiments and profound mathematical 
reasoning of Baron Fourier, that even admitting all the internal 
parts of the earth to be in a fused state, except a crust of thirty 
or forty miles in thickness, the effect of that internal heat might 
be insensible at the surface, on account of the extreme slowness 
with which heat passes through the oxidized crust. He has 
shown that the excess of temperature at the surface of the earth, 
in consequence of this internal heat, is not more than 1-1 7th of a 
degree (Fahr.), nor can it ever be reduced more than that amount 
by this cause. This amount of heat would not melt a coat of ice 
10 feet thick in less than 100 years ; or about one inch per annum. 
The temperature of the surface has not diminished on this ac- 
count, during the last 2,000 years, more than the 167th part of a 
degree ; and it would take 200,000 years for the present rate of 
increase in the temperature, as we descend into the earth, to in- 
crease the temperature at the surface one degree ; that is, sup- 
posing the internal heat to be 600 times greater than that of boil- 
ing water. From all which it follows, that if internal heat exist, 
it has long since ceased to have any effect practically upon the 
climate of the globe. 

Proof 2. — ^Until some fact can be adduced showing that the 
heat of the earth ceases to increase beyond a certain depth, noth- 
ing but hypothesis can be adduced to prove that it does not go on 
increasing, until at least the rocks are all melted ; for when they 
are brought into a fluid state, it is not difficult to see how the 
temperature may become more equalized through the mass, in 
consequence of the motion of the fluid matter ; so that the tem- 
perature of the whole may not be greatly above that of fused 
rock. Now, if the hypothesis of internal fluidity have other 
arguments (which follow below) in its favor, while no facts of im- 
portance sustain its opposite, the former should be adopted. 

Proof 3. — ^This ie derived from the existence of thermal springs. 
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Vast numbers of these occur in regions far removed from any 
modern volcanic action ; generally upon lofty mountain ranges ; 
as upon the Alps, the Pyrenees, the Caucasus, the Ozark moun- 
tains in this country, where are nearly seventy, in California, etc. 
Their temperature varies from about summer heat to that of 
boiling water. Nor can their origin be explained without suppoi- 
ing a deep-seated source of heat in the earth. 

Proof 4. — The existence of 400 active volcanoes, and many 
extinct ones, whose origin is deep seated, and which are connected 
over extensive areas. If these were confined to one part of the 
globe, or if after one eruption the volcano were to remain forever 
quiet, we might regard the cause as local and the effect of partic- 
ular chemical changes at those places, aided perhaps by electro- 
magnetic agencies. But if the internal parts of the earth are m 
a melted state, that is, in the state of lava ; and if this mass be 
slowly cooling, occasional eruptions of the matter ought to be ex- 
pected to take place by existing volcanoes. Assuming the thick- 
ness of the earth's crust to be sixty miles, the contraction of this 
envelope one 13,000th of an inch, would force out matter enough 
to form one of the greatest volcanic eruptions on record. More 
probably, however, the percolations of water to the heated nucleus, 
or other causes of disturbance, more frequently produce an erup- 
tion than simple contraction. 

Some geologists have proposed chemical theories to account for the phe- 
nomena of Yolcanoea. We will consider the two most important ones. 

Hypothesis of the Metalloids. — Thin hypothesis, originallj proposed, though 
subsequently abandoned, by Sir Humphrey Davy, supposes the internal parta 
of the earth, whether hot or cold, fluid or solid, to be composed in part of the 
metallic bases of the alkalies and earths, which combine energetically with 
oxygen whenever they are brought into contact with water, with the evolu- 
tion of light and heat To these metalloids water occasionally percolates In 
large quantities through fissures in the strata, and its sudden decomposition 
produces an eruption. Dr. Daubeny, the most strenuous advocate of this 
theory, has brought forward a great number of considerations which render it 
quite probable that this cause may often be concerned in producing volcanic 
phenomena, even if we do not admit that it is the sole cause. 

Many of the phenomena of volcanoes may be explained upon this view, as 
the formation of vapor, the extrication of gases, and the sublimation of sul- 
phur, salts, etc., and the connection of volcanoes with water. But it does 
not satis&ctorily account for the constantly active vents. Moreover, silica, 
the mo3t common chemical combination in lava, can not be produced by the 
union of silicium and oxygen under any heat known to chemists. Silicium is 
unaltered before the blowpipe, and is incombustible in oxygen gas. Aluminum 
also unites with oxygen very slowly, even under powerful heat. 

Mbdifisd ChemdaU Theory.-^^Some geok^gista, as Ljell, have called in the 
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aid of electricity to assist in the decompositions and recompositions that 
result fVom volcanic agency. By this means the temperature of the uncoc:- 
bined metals is raised, so as to cause them to become oxidized more readily. 
Against the universality, at least, of both these theories, may be brougi.t 
to bear tiie type of volcanic action in Mauna Loa and Kilauea. It is a quit t, 
gradual overdow, not a sudden decomposition and recomposition of olemeo s 
evolving great heat with explosivo accompaniments. The chemical theoii.3 
suppose violent action. 

OBJECTIONS TO THE IX>CTBIKE 07 ZKTEBlTAXi BEAT. 

OljedUon 1. Xl has been maintained ihai the high temperature of deep exeat".- 
tioM may be explained by chemical changes going on in the rocka ; such as t! . j 
decomposition of iron pyrites by mineral waters, the lights employed by t! 5 
workmen, the heat of their bodies^ and especially by the condensation of c. : 
at great depths. 

Answer, In the experiments that have been mado upon the temperatura 
of mines, care has been taken to avoid all these sources of error except tl. j 
last (which are indeed sometimes very considerable), and yet the general Xs.- 
suit is as has been stated ; nor is there a single example on the other side 1 j 
invalidate that result As to the condensation of air in mines, Mr. Fox hr.3 
shown that the air which ascends fh>m their bottom is much warmer tbM 
when there ; so that it carries away instead of producing heat 

Objection 2. The temperature of the ocean. The temperature of the occLa 
diminishes as the depth increases ; at first rapidly, then very slowly. Tl.o 
deepest measurements do not indicate any increase of heat, but only a 
uniform coldness. From Observations made by Lieut Maury and others, it i j 
found that the change of temperature In tho ocean is as follows: for the flr:.t 
2,500 feet the temperature diminishes 40*" ; from 2,600 to 14,000 feet tho ro- 
duction is about 3°. The temperature at any lower depth is unknown. 

Answer, There are many local exceptions to this decrease of temperature, 
especially in northern latitudes ; yet, on the whole, we should expect tiirt 
the temperature of the sea would decrease downwards, until it had reached a 
temperature below which it would rarely descend : after which we shou' I 
expect a uniform temperature to the greatest depths. Moreover, it is a ia t 
that the warmest particles of a liquid body always rise to the top, as is tl 
case in a vessel of water that is heated over a fire ; that is, the strata of watc r 
arrange themselves according to their specific gravities. Hence we shouT:! 
expect to find tho wanner portbns upon the surface. The temperature c\f 
sea- water, at great depths, can never be less than 25.4^ because that is tl 
point of its g^atest density. If it was colder than this, it would rise, in 
consequence of being specifically lighter by expansion. 

Objection 3. Circulation of the internal heat. If the central heat were ra 
intense as is represented, there must be a circulation of currents, tending to 
equalise the temperature of the resulting fluid, and the solid cnist itself woa\2 
bo melted. For example, if the whole planet were cdmposed of water, tl 
exterior crust of fifty miles thickness being condensed to ice, and the interi(.- 
ooean having a central heat about 200 times that of the melting point of ic \ 
then the ice, instead of being strengthened annually by new internal layer;',. 
would be melted, and the whole spheroid assume an equable temperatui;: 
throughout This is the objection of Sir Gharies LyelL 

An8U)er 1. It is not essential to the doctrine of central heat that a tenv 
perature very much exceeding that requisite to melt rocks (6,400® F.) should 
wist in any part of the molten nucleus. It may even be admitted that tlia 
Whole globe was odoled down veiy neariy to that point Mbie a craat te^tu 

9 
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to fonn over it For still, according^ to the condusioiis of Fourier, it woold 
require an immense period to cool the internal parts, so that thej should lose 
their fluid incandescent state alter a crust of some twenty miles thick had 
been formed over them. 

2. There is the case of currents of lava, ^tthich coo) at their surface, so as 
to permit men to walk over them, while for years, and even decades of years, 
the lava beneath is in a molten state, and sometimes even in motion. And if 
a crust can thus readily be formed over lava, why might not one be formed 
over the whole globe, while its interior was in a melted state; and if a crust 
only a few feet in thickness can so long preserve the internal mass of lava at 
an incandescent heat, why may not a crust upon the earth, many miles in 
thickness, preserve for thousands of years the nucleus of the earth in the 
same state? True, if we immerse a solid piece of metal in a melted mass of 
the same, the fragment will be melted ,* because it can not radiaie the JiecU 
which passes into it ; but keep one side of the fragment exposed to a cold 
medium, as the crust of the earth is, and it will require very much stronger 
heat to melt the other side. If the crust of the globe were to be broken into 
fragments, and these plunged into fluid matter beneath, probably the whole 
would soon be melted, if the internal heat be strong enough. But so long aa 
its outer surface is surrounded by a medium, whose temperature is at least 
— f 0°, nothing but a heat inconceivably powerful, can make much impression 
on its interior surface. 

3. A globe of water intensely heated at its center, and covered by a crust 
of ice, is not a just illustration of a globe of earth in a similar condition, cov-- 
ered by a crust of rocks and soils. For between the ice and water there is 
no intermediate or semi-fluid condition. As soon as the ice melts, there ex* 
ists a perfect mobility among the particles; so that the hottest, because the 
Kghtest, would always be kept in contact with the surrounding crust of ice^ 
and melt it continually more and more; especially as ice, being a perfect non- 
conductor of heat, would not permit any of it to pass through, and by ra- 
diation prevent the melting. On the other hand, between solid rock and 
perfectly fluid lava, there is every conceivable degree of spissitude ; and of 
courde every degree of mobility among the particles. Hence, they could not in 
that semi-fluid stratum, arrange themselves in the order of their specific grav- 
ities ; and therefore, the layer of greatest heat would not be in contact with 
the unmelted solid rock. True^ the heat would be diffused outward.^, but so 
long as the hardened crust could radiate the excess of temperature, the melt- 
ing would not advance in that direction. This would take place only when 
the heat was so excessive, that the envelope could not throw it ofi* into 
q>ace. 

FOBHEB IGNEOUS rLUll>lT5f OF THE EARTH. 

We have already shown that probably the interior of ;the earth 
is in a state of igneous fluidity. We now advance a step farther, 
and say, that previous to the formation of the lowest solid rocks, 
the whole globe was in a state of igneous fusion, and that its 
present crust has been formed by the cooling of the surface by 
radiation. Many of the proofs of this position are also tho 
strongest arguments for the present internal heat of the earth. 

Proof {\). The Spheroidal Figure of the Earth, — This is the 
strongest of all the proofs: The form of the earth is precisely 
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that whicli it would aasome, if while in a fluid state, it began to 
rerolve on its axis with its present velocity ; and hence the proba- 
bility is strong that this was the origin of its oblateness. But if ' 
originally fluid, it must have been igneous fluidity ; for since the 
solid matter of the globe is at present 50,000 times heavier than 
the water, the idea of aqueous fluidity is entirely out of the ques- 
tion. If the rate of revolution had been greater than it is now, 
the poles would have been flattened more, and if the rotation had 
been less rapid, the poles would have been flattened less than at 
present To have formed a perfect sphere, there must have been 
no rotation at all. 

Proof (2). All the crust of the globe has been in a melted state, — 
As to the older unstratified rocks nearly all admit that they are 
of igneous or aqueo-igneous origin. As to the aqueous and 
metamorphic rocks, also, it will be admitted that they were orig- 
inally made up of fragments derived from the unstratified rocks ; 
and consequently that they have been melted. Hence if the en- 
tire crust of the globe has been melted, it is a fair presumption 
that it was the result of the fusion of the whole globe. 

Proof (3). The universality of a tropical or ultra-tropical 
climate^ in the earlier geologiail ageSy and in high latitudes, — If the 
earth has passed through the process of refrigeration, there must 
have been a time, when the whole surface had such a high tem- 
perature, as is denoted by its organic remains. A climate, also, 
chiefly dependent on subterranean agency, would be more uni- 
form over the whole globe, than one dependent on solar influence : 
and the first appears to have been the agency in those remote ages. 

Other Suppositions. — 1. Lyell has proposed an hypothesis, depoDdent upon 
the relative height of laud in high latitudes at different periods, to explain 
the tropical character of organic remains, without the aid of a secular refriger- 
ation. But this has already been treated of. 2. Another hjrpothesis has 
been advanced with much confidence by certain writers, not, however, prac- 
tical geologists, to the same effect. It supposes thege organic remains to 
h^ve been drifted after death fhnn the torrid zone. But their great distance 
in general from the torrid zone, the perfect preservation, in many cases, of 
their most delicate parts, with other evidences of quiet inhumation near the 
spot where they lived, such as the preservation in several cases of the softer 
parts of the animals, render such a suppositioa wholly untenable. 

Proof (4). — This theory furnishes us with the only known ode* 
quale cause for (he elevation a^f mountain chains and continents. 
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OTHER SUPPOSED CAUSES OF ELEVATION. 

1. IhrOiqudkes.'^^xAmplea have been given in another place of small and 
limited elevations of land, produced by earthquakes. And it has been main- 
tained that an indefinite repetition of such events might elevate the highest 
fountains, if they took place on no larger scale than at present But it seems 
to be sati^Qsu^torilj proved, that some elevations at least, such as those pro- 
ducing the enormous dislocations in the north of England, have occurred to 
an extent of several thousand feet, by a single paroxysmal effort ; whereas 
the mightiest effects of a modem earthquake have produced elevations only a 
few feet, and in most cases the uplifted surface has again subsided. Again, 
there is httle probability that a succession of earthquakes should take place 
along the same extended line through so many ages, as would be necessary to 
raise some existing mountain chains. Earthquakes may explain some slight 
vei^cal movements of limited districts; but the cause seems altogether inade- 
quate to the effect) when applied to the elevation of continents. 

2. Expansion of Rocks by Heat, — A block of granite, five feet long, if its 
temperature be raised 96°, will expand 0.027792 mch; a block of crystaBine 
marble, 0.03264 inch ; sandstone 0.054914 inch. By these data it appears, 
that were the temperature of a portion of the earth^s crust ten miles thick to 
be raised 600°, it would cause the surface to rise 200 feet A greater heat 
would produce greater results, such as have taken place m the earth^s 
history. 

This cause, therefore, though it may perhaps explain such vertical move- 
ments of particular regions as are taking pLace in Scandinavia^ Greenland, 
Italy, England, etc., seems inadequate to account for the permanent elevation 
of large continents. If they had been raised in this manner, and the same 
remark applies to some extent to earthquakes, we should hardly expect to 
find several distinct systems of elevation on the same continent^ nor so many 
examples of vertical strata. 

3. UnequcU cofUracHon and expansion of land and water by cold and Tieal — 
Assuming the mean depth of the ocean to be ten miles, and that it had cooled 
fit)m boiling heat to 40° F., its volume would contract about 0.042 ; while 
the contraction ot the land would be only 0.00417. This would produce a 
sinking of the ocean of 697 feet. An increase of temperature would produce 
an opposite effect ; viz., the partial submersion of the land ; though it would 
be less than the desiccation, because of the greater area over which the 
water would fiow. Admitting these changes of temperature to have taken 
place, and the theory of central heat supposes the former, that is, the re- 
fiigeration, they could not account for the desiccation of the globe, because 
the tilted condition of the strata shows that the land has been raised up; 
whereas this theory implies a mere draining of the waters. 

4. A change in the position of the poles of Vie globe, — This hypothesis — ^not 
long since so much in vogue — ^would explain how continents once beneath 
the ocean are now above it, if we admit the form of the earth before the 
change, to have been the same as at present: viz., an oblate spheroid. But 
it would not explain the tilted condition of the strata^ nor is it sustained by 
any anak>gous phenomena which astronomy describes. 

EFFECTS OF THE BARTh's BSFBIOBBATXOV. 

The consequences of tbe earth^s cooling are these : 1. Solidi- 
fication of the surface, so as to form a crust. 2. Contraction, in- 
volving both subsidence and elevation of parts of the crust 3» 
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Fissures of the crnst, or faults, produciog displacements in the 
strata. 4. Escape of heat and eruptions of melted matter from 
the igneous nucleus through these fissures. 5. Earthquakes. 6. 
Configuration of the earth's surface, or the courses of mountains 
And coast lines, and the general forms of the continents. 

1. SoUdification of the Surface. — ^This process must have been 
extremely gradual at the first, and still slower after the forma- 
tion of a crust. These conditions would be favorable to crys- 
tallization ; and there may have been a general uniformity in the 
crystalline structure, so that there should be two directions of 
easiest fracture in the crust, a north-east and a north-west course. 
It is probable that large circular or elliptical areas continued open 
as centers of volcanic action, which have been growing smaller to 
t^e present time, or may have become extinct 

2, Contraction. — As the globe continued to cool, its size would 
diminish. After a crust had been formed, the interior portion 
would gradually lose its heat and contract, perhaps leaving a va- 
cant space between itself and the crust. Where the tension was 
too great to be sustained, the consolidated crust would collapse 
upon the contracted interior nucleuSy and thus gradually produce 
ihe present ridged and furrowed condition of the sorfitM^e. 

Flg.l26w 




Fig. 125 will illustrate this point The outer circle represents the crust of 

4be earth, after it had become consolidated above the liquid mass within. 

' This heated nucleus would go on oontractmg as it cooled, while the crust 

would remain nearly of the same size. At length, when it became necessary 

&r the crust to accommodate itself to the nucleus^ contracted say to the inner 
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ciTde, it'oould do Ihis only by&lUiig down in some places and tUAng in' 
others ; as is represented by the hregular line between the two circles. Thus 
would the surface of the earth become plicated by the sinking down of some 
parts by their gravity, and the elevation of ooirespcmdent ridges by the lat^ 
eral pressure. 

It has been objected that such a shortening of the earth's diameter as this 
hypothesis supposes would increase the rapidity of its rotary motion, and- 
shorten the length of the day; whereas astronomy shows that for 2,000 years 
no such change has taken place. 

But that period is too short fairly to test the point ; since it requires a long 
time for the tension upon the crust of the globe to become so great as to pro- 
duce a fracture ; and this may uot have occurred since that time. If there 
be any flexibility, however, in the earth's crust, gravity must produce some 
depresffion of it in some places, and elevation in others, before the tension is 
great enough to produce a fracture. And possibly this may be the origin, 
of some cases of slight subsidence or elevation on record. 

Thus a cpntraction of the nucleus beneath the crust causes a 

subsidence of the surface in one place and an elevation in another, 

by lateral pressure. This leads us to speak more particularly of 

the depression of the beds of the oceans^ and the vertical movements 

of continents. 

DEPBESSION OF THB BEDS OF OCBANS. 

The subsidence of the surface would be greatest where the crust 

was thinnest, and least where the crust was thickest. "When the 

crust was sufficiently cool to allow the presence of water, large 

lakes would collect in the lowest places, where the subsidence had 

been the greatest. The parts elevated would continue to increase 

in thickness more than the depressed portions, because the heat 

would radiate less rapidly through the former. We must suppose 

that this process of the subsidence of the basins and the elevation 

of the shores to have continued until oceans and continents were 

formed. Some maintain, as Professor Dana, whose excellent views 

we mostly adopt upon the whole subject pf refrigeration, that our 

present oceans and continents have never changed places from the 

earliest times, but that the oceans have been constantly growing 

deeper, and the continents higher, though subjcpt to frequent 

minor variations. 

These principles may be more clearly understood by an explanation of Fig. 
126. The dotted line a a represents the outline of the globe before contraction ; 
the line « c^ its present surface, having a large ocean, d d^ in a depression of 
the 8ttr£u». At first there may have been numerous small depressions in the dis- 
trict now occupied by the ocean, too shallow to contain all the water. As 
the depth increased the water would leave the higher lands and occupy the 
oceanic depression, while the continental shores B e are enlarging and rising. 
The depression may not be uniform, but may be studded with islands, // oftm 
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VoScanic, as the internal fires tbow themselves where the crast is weakest 
From this figure we see that the amount of lateral action claimed is veiy 
greats as the heights E e on the scale adopted correq^ond to eleya- 
tions more than twelve miles above the sea leveL '^ ^^ 

Fig. 1, of our first section, illustrates these principles in the 
Atlantic Ocean. The West Indies Islands at the west end of 
the section may be regarded as a part of the western continent, 
aa tiieir position shows them to belong to the continental area. 
'Fig. 126 corresponds more nearly with the arrangement of land 
asSi water in and about the Padfio Ocean. 

yj£kticax« movements of continents. 

It is a well establi^ea fact, that large tracts of land, 
and even continents, are now undergoing yertical 
movements, both of elevation, depression, and as the 
result, sometimes a see-saw movement. These changes 
af level can not have been produced by earthquakes. 

JExamplea of Elevation, — ^The most certain example of eleva- 
tion of an extensive tract of country, in comparatively recent 
times, is that of the northern shores of the Baltic, investigated 
with great ability by Yon Buck and Lyell. Some parts of the 
coast appear to have experienced no vertical movement But 
£rom Gothenburgh to Tomeo, and from thence to North Cape, a 
distance of more than 1,000 geographical mfles, the country 
appears to have been raiseid up from 100 to 700 feet above the 
aesL The breadth of the region thus elevated is not known, 
and the rate at which the land rises (in some places towards 
four feet in a century) is dififerent in diiSerent places. The evi- 
dence that such a movement is taking place^ is principally de- 
rived from the shells of the nlollusca now living in the Baltic 
being found at the elevations above named ; and some of the 
barnacles attached to the rocks. They have been discovered 
inland in one instance 70 miles. 

In other countries similar proo& are relied upon to show 
elevation. In Scotland, England and Wales beaches contain- 
ing existing sea-shells are found in many places at various 
altitudes, from a few feet to 2,300. In North America, as " 
already mentioned, similar relics are abundant in the Northern States and 
along the southern coast as high as 640 feet But it has been shown in 
Section IV. that our countiy has been elevated at least 2,500 feet during 
the alluvial period. 

Mr. Darwin has shown, beyond all question, that the eastern part of South 
America has been raised in the most quiet manner, without disturbing the 
borissontality of the strata, from 100 to 1,400 feet, over an extent of 1,180 
miles, since the drift period. It is difficult to explain such a movement by 
common earthquake action. 

Example of Depression. — ^In the southernmost part of Sweden, in the prov- 
ince of Scania, there has been a loss instead of a gam in the land, amounting 
to several feet 

EcampUs of the See-saw Movement, — ^In Mnmark, in Scandinavia, the terraces 
show that at one end of a district^ forty geographical miles m extent, the land 
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has sunk fifty-eight feet ; wbile at the other extremity there has been a rise 
of ninety-six feet It has been supposed that the whole of Greenland was 
[^dually sinking. But the observations of Dr. Kane show that only about 
300 miles of the southern part is sinking?, while the northern parts are rising. 
The axis of oscillation is at the latitude of 7 7°. The evidences of elevation are in 
the successive terraces or beadies, often containing marine shells, which line 
the sides of the fiords. Upon Mary Mintum river there are forty one of these 
chelves, the highest of which is 480 feet above the ocean. They were com- 
pared to the Parallel Roads of Glen Roy in their general aspect This eleva- 
ilon is of a comparatively recent date, because deserted stone huts wereseen, 
which had been abandoned by the natives in consequence of their elevation. 
Darwin and Dana have shown that over a wide area of the Pacific Ocean 
ri part of the islands are rising and a part sinking by this same oscillatory 
movement 

Submarine Forests — On the shores of Great Britain, Franco 
find the TTnited States, usually a few feet beneath low-water mark, 
there occur trees, stumps and peat, seeming to bo ancient swamps 
which have subsided beneath the waters, sometimes to the depth 
of ten feet. In many cases the stumps appear to stand in the 
spots where they originally grew ; yet it requires great care to 
ascertain this fact. 

The Origin of these Forests. — It is probable that this phenomenon results 
firom several causes. 1. When the barrier between a peat swamp and the 
sea is broken through, so that the water may be drained off, a subsidence of 
several feet may take place in the soft spongy matter of the swamp, sufficient 
to bring it under water. 2. In a case on Hogg Island, in Casco Bay, it is 
inferred that some submarine forests may have been produced by the gradual 
removal of the contents of a peat swamp, by the retiring tide, after the bar- 
rier between it and the ocean has been removed so as to form a slight slope 
into the water. At the spot referred to, the process may be seen partly com- 
pleted. 3. But probably most submarine forests were produced by earth- 
quakes, or other causes of subsidence, which we find to have operated on tbe 
earth's surfece. 

Temple of Jupiter Serapis, There has been an interesting subsidence and 
elevation of land at Pozzuoli, near Naples, as exhibited by the ruins of an 
ancient Roman temple. The temple was originally built at the level of the 
i:ea, for the convenience of sea-bathers. Subsequently the ground subsided, 
and a lake was formed in the interior of the temple, in which incrustations 
were deposited firom a hot spring as high as 4.6 feet Then the sea brought 
;n ashes and sand to the height of seven feet Next the area was subjected 
10 a violent incursion of the sea, other materials were brought in, and the sub- 
sidence continued to the height of nineteen feet above the pavement After thii 
third subsidence the sea remained quiet, and lithophagous molluscs attached 
Uiemselvas to those parts of the columns within seven or eight feet of the sur- 
I'ace. At length the land gradually rose, until the pavement of the temple is 
now on the level of the sea. The shells were left in the cavities excavated 
by their inhabitants, and thus indicate to us the former subsidence. 

Fig. 127 shows the present aspect of the columns. Those parts of them 
which are covered by the markings of the Modidsd are indicated by trana- 
yerse lines in the figure. 
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FOLDING OF STRATA. 



T The energy exerted in raising vast tracts of land has produced 
the foldings in the strata described in Section I. These flexures 
are of three kinds. When both sides of the curve, or anticlinal 
axis, are inclined at the same angle, the flexure is said to be sym- 

.metrical. Fig. 128 represents the normal and most common of 
the curves. It is the direct result of a lateral force crowding the 

~^rata. If the lateral force continues to act after the formation 
of the normal flexure, it will make both sides steeper, until the 
aide most remote from the lateral force is bent under the other, 
as in Fig. 129. This is \hi& folded flexure. 



Fig. 128. 
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It is a curious fact that in the continental elevations adjoining 
the oceans, there is a succession of these three kinds of flexures. 

9* 
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Nearest the oceans the inverted anticlinals alone are found ; but 
gradnallj becoming less inclined, till the normal, and finally the 
symmetrical flexures are reached. Fig. 19 shows a natural sec- 
tion of the rocks across the Alleghany range in the eastern part 
of the United States, exhibiting this succession of flexures. In 
Pennsylvania the folded and normal curves appear ; west of which 
are the symmetrical flexures of the Upper Palseozoic rocks of 
Ohio. For the discovery of this beautiful series of curves the 
world is indebted to Professors H. D. and W. B. Rogers. 

As the strata ate elevated to form these curves, igneous mat- 
ters would fill the vacancies beneath the arches, and thus assist in 
the process both by sustaining the strata and by increasing their 
pliability through the transmission of heat The Professors 
Rogers, in accounting for these flexures, admit a degree of lateral 
action, but argue that this action proceeded from the propelling 
force or thrust of moving waves of igneous matter, or the natural 
undulations of the liquid interior. 

3. FISSURES AND DISPLACEMENTS OF THE CBUST. 

Fissures in the crust of the earth are produced by the unequal 
contraction of its different parts — the weight of one portion being 
too great to be sustained by other portions of the crust ; hence 
there will be a forcible rupture of the strata, and the layers, once 
continuous, may be displaced, sometimes hundreds of feet. The 
direction of the fissures may coincide with the tendency of the 
rocks to cleave in a general northeasterly or northwesterly direc- 
tion, or be modified by the size and relative positions of large 
areas contracting unequally. 

Many of the fissures thus produced may be arranged in systems 
of uninterrupted or parallel lines instead of single lines of great 
length. Sometimes these lines, or systems of lines, are curved. 
Fissures often occur along anticlinal or synclinal lines, as in Fig. 
40, because the rocks are weakest along these axes. 

4. ESCAPE OF HEAT AND MELTED MATTER THROUGH FISSURES. 

Dykes are eruptions of melted matter filling up fissures ; their 
injection is an effect^ not a cause of displacement. 

Like the fissures, dykes are arranged in systems, either linear 
or curved It is an interesting fact that these systems correspond 
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in their mode of distribution with volcanoes. For a fine illustra- 
tion we refer to Percival's remarkably accurate map of the dykes 
of Connecticut {See GeoL Report of Connecticut^ 

The continental thermal springs, dykes of igneous rocks and 
volcanoes are found chiefly along the moantain ranges near 
oceans ; that is, along those portions of the crust which have 
been elevated and fractured by the lateral forces produced by 
contraction. The larger these ranges are, the greater has been 
the action of heat. For example, along the ranges of the Pacific 
coast of North America, some of them 18,000 feet above the 
ocean, there are immense active and extinct volcanoes, besides 
vast basaltic overflows ; while along the Atlantic coast, where 
only a few peaks exceed 6,000 feet, there are no volcanoes, but a 
few thermal springs, metamorphic rocks, and fewer dykes. 

The subjects of eruptions and earthquakes have already been treated o£ 
They are the legitimate results of the former igneous fluidity of the earth, 
but they are also the proo& of the doctrine, and must, therefore, be described 
before stating the theory. 

6. GONFIGUBATION OF THE SABTH's SUBFACB. 

The earth is a flattened spheroid, marked with elevations and 
depressions — the former constituting continents and islands, and 
the latter forming the beds of the oceans. The average height of 
the land above the level of the ocean is 1,008 feet ; and the 
average depth of the ocean beneath the same level, is from two to 
three miles. The proportion of the surface covered by land to 
that covered by water, is as three to eight ; or fifty-three millions 
of square miles of land, to 144 millions of square miles of water. 

There are evidences of systematic structure in the relative ar- 
rangements of land and water, but especially in the configuration 
of the continents themselves. The northern hemisphere contains 
more than three-fourths of all the land on the globe ; and if the 
north pole be shifted to the south part of England, nine-tenths of 
all the land would be in the northern hemisphere, while the 
water would be mostly in the southern hemisphere. The land 
is in two great areas, the Eastern and Western Hemispheres. 
They nearly unite about the north pole, but towards the south 
pole divide into three great peninsulas, diverging in different 
directions ; viz.. South America, Africa, and Australia, which last, 
with the adjacent islands, may be viewed as a southeast prolonga- 
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tionof Asia. There is a tendency to a triangular form in tbe 
subdivisions of the land, as in Africa and the two Americas. En- 
circling the earth in the tropics, there is a nearly continuous, 
though irregular belt of water. 

An order of arrangement may bo seen more clearly in the 
trends or directions of islands, coast lines, and mountains. The 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, which are properly the peaks of sub- 
merged mountain ranges, have a prevalent northwesterly trend, 
and there are several systems of islands nearly parallel to one 
another. The coast lines have mostly a northwesterly or north- 
easterly direction ; and it is the constancy of these two directions, 
which has given to so many of the continental subdivisions a 
triangular form. All the shores of the Americas and Africa, the 
western of Europe, and the southeastern of Asia, have one of. 
these courses. And as in all these continents there are great 
ranges of mountains parallel to these shores, it will be observed 
that these two general directions belong to them also. 

A careful examination of all the trends of island groups, moun- 
tains and coast-lines, results in the following laws : 

(a.) The ranges are made up of shorter consecutive and some- 
times parallel lines, instead of being uninterrupted for long dis- 
tances. All the parts of Fig. 130 illustrate this law. 

Fjg. 130. (*.) The ranges are more com- 
— - « monly curved, than straight or cor- 
responding to a great circle of the 
earth, as in 6, c, d, and /. 
^ (c.) The straight ranges may have 
""■""^ ■ - either straight or curved constituent 
>^ ""^ ^ lines, as a and e. 

r^^^ .^ m^ d {d,) Curved ranges may arise 

"" from a general curvature in the 

■N^. ,^^^ ^ whole, as is represented by the 

^^■^-^^i— ^v^ • dotted lines in h and d, or from the 

^ positions of the constituent parts. 

I I ^ I ■ - _ ■ / (e.) The same range may vary 

greatly in its course in different 

portions of the whole. 

(/.) When two courses intersect each other, they meet nearly . 
at right angles, bat they may directly unite by a curve. 
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r F!g. 130 iUusta-ates tiiese differeot lai^ The stnugfat or carved lines represent 
ihe parts of the ranges ; that is, successive peaks of mountains, or islands in the 
ocean ; and the general direction of the smaller hues shows the course of the 
ranges. If one examines the latest and most accurate maps, he will And all 
tliese ranges illustrated in the great mountain ranges of the globe, and espe- 
cially in the islands and coasts of the Pacific Ocean. For example, the sys- 
tem of curves in a may be seen 'by observing the cmres along the Asiatic 
coast from Alaska, in Russian America, to Siam. / may be illustrated by 
the Azores or Western Islands. 

We may conclude from these laws that there is a system in the 
prand outlines of the earth, although we may not as yet be fami- 
liar with all its details ; that all over the globe, northwest and 
northeast lines prevail, corresponding to the general cleavage 
structure of the crust ; and that these lines or ranges do not con- 
form to the great circles of the earth, but are often quite irregular, 
and even intersect one another. 

Typical Form of Continents. — The simplest continental fea- 
ture is that of a great basin, bordered by mountain ranges, and 
having a general triangular shape. Sections across all the conti- 
nents illustrate this feature. Fig. 131 shows a section across 
North America, having the Appalachian ranges upon the eastern 
border, the Rocky Mountain ranges upon the western border, and 
the great plains of the western and southern United States for 
the interior and depressed portion of the basin. Figs. 132, 133, 
134, 135, show the same features in South America, Africa, (as 
ascertained by Dr. Livingstone), Europe, and Asia. 

TVe will state a few prrticulars respecting the continental features of North 
America, which will apply in general to all continents. 

The general outline of North America is triangular, and in this 
respect it is a type of all continents. All the shore lines corres- 
pond with the northeast or northwest trend. They may be ob- 
served upon both shores of Greenland, the northeast coast of 
Labrador, and the Atlantic coast, from Labrador to Panama. The 
western coast has the northwesterly trend throughout. 

The prominent mountain ranges are situated upon the borders 
of the contment, parallel to the coast lines. The Laurentian 
mountains in Labrador and Canada have the same trend with the 
Green Mountains in New England, and the Appalachian ranges of 
the Middle and Southern States. The great ranges of the Pacific 
ooast are continuous from Bussian America through the Bocky 
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Mountain ranges to Central America, there uniting with the pro- 
longations of the Andes ranges of South America. 

It will be observed that the smallest of these ranges fece the 
smallest oceans ; and that the greatest elevations are opposite to 
the largest oceans — the low Appallachians facing the STtuill At- 
lantic, and the lofty Rocky Mountains, a double line of heights, 
lacing the hroad Pacific. By referring to Figs. 131 to 135, it 
will be seen that everywhere the highest mooiitains stand fronting 
the largest and deepest oceans. 

Fig. 181, 




OordUUraa, 



Fig. 183. 
CREATCEMTW^l. PLATEAU 




Fig. 181 




Siberia. Altai, Bimalapaha, 

The coasts of North America in general are so turned as to 
face the widest range of ocean. The Appalachian coast does not 
face Europe, but southeast, towards the great opening of the 
Atlantic ocean, between America and Africa. So the western 
coast does not face Asia, but the broadest range of the Pacific 
ocean. This is a principle of universal application. 

In North America the larger ranges show greater action of 
heat. The volcanoes are found only uponlhe Pacific slope : and 
the effects of heat are mostly confined to the borders. Tiere are 
no volcanoes and scarcely any metamorphic rocks in the great 
interior basin, while the effects of heat are everywhere seen near 
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ihe oceans. These ikcts are in accordance with the general prin- 
ciple, that the nearer the water the hotter the fire. 

So, too, the strata along the borders are contorted and often 
overturned, while in the interior they have scarcely been disturbed 
from their original position. Hence the general principle, that 
the nearer the water, the vaster the plications of the rocks. 

Professor Dana holds that this continent has always had the 
same shape it now has ; that from the earliest times it has gradu- 
ally been growing, just as a tree continues to increase in size, 
retaining the same proportions ; and that all the continents have 
always been the more elevated portions of the crust, and the 
oceanic basins have always been the more depressed portions of 
the crust. 



ELEVATION OF MOUKTAIKS AND SYSTEMS OF MOUNTAINS. 

Tlie present configuration of the earth's surface has been acquired 
gradually. The different parts of each continent appear to have 
been elevated at different epochs. Mountain ranges are not the 
result of denudation, but of elevation. 




Let A B, Fig. 136, represent a mountain nage, with an axis, a, of unstrat- 
ified rock. Let the three systems of strata^ bb, ec and d d, rest upon the axis ~ 
a, and upon one another, unconformablj, and dip at different angles, except 
d d, which suppose horizontal Now it is obvious that the formations c c and 
b b must have been elevated previous to the deposition of ddj otherwise the 
latter would have partaken of the upward movement. And if there be no 
regular member of the series of rocks wanting between d and c, it is obvious 
that we thus ascertain the geological though not the chronological epoch, 
when c c was elevated, c c, however, is unconformable to 6 6 ; and therefore 
b b was partially elevated before the deposition of c c ; in other words, b b has 
experienced at least two vertical movements. Now this is a just representar 
tion of the actual state of things in the earth's crust ; and hence, by ascer- 
taining the dip of the formations that are in juxtaposition, we ascertain the 
different epochs of elevation. 

By the application of these principles, it is found that the mountains of 
Europe have been elevated at no less than twenty-four different epochs: the 
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oldest of wbicfa dates as far back as the time when the slates of Westmoreland 
were tilted up ; and the most recent (Etna and Yesuyius) is said to be subseh 
quent to the deposition of the tertiary strata. 

The distinguished French geologist, M. Klie de Beaumont, has proposed ah 
elaborate theory for the elevation of mountains and systems oi mountains. 
In his work he endeavors to show that mountain chains have been ridged up 
by the plication of the earth's crust as it contracted, in the du^ction of great 
circles on tho surface. He considers those chains parallel which lie upon 
different great circles, although tliose circles cut one another in two opposite 
points. Hence, if we prolong the course of a system of mountains, or of 
strata, so as to form a great circle on the globe, we shall discover what other 
mountains were of nearly contemporaneous elevation. How &r on different 
sides of such a circle we may regard the parallel chains as contemporaneous 
is not definitely settled. But it is dear that some latitude is allowable in this 
respect 

Another fact comes in to modify inferences from the preceding statementSL 
It is found that along, or near, the same line of dislocation and elevation, 
mountains have been raised up at difierent epochs. 

Hence coincidence or pardlelism of direction does not prove systems of 
strata to be contemporaneous. But we must rely on the age of the formations 
disturbed to prove the epoch of elevation. 

Beaumont thmks he can identify, in North America, at least four of the sy^ 
tems of mountains which he has described in Europe, by a prolongation hither 
of the great circles with which they coincide in Europe. One is the System 
of JfotWianf which is very ancient, and which shows itself in Labrador and 
Canada, and passes northwest of Lake Superior to the Lake of the Wopd^. 
The second is the System of BaUons, which embraces a large part of the coal 
fields of New England, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Tennessee. The third is 
the System of the Thuringerwald, which he finds in the copper region of Lake 
Superior, eta The fourth system is that of the PyrenneeSj which was plicated 
between tho cretaceous and the tertiary periods. 

It is supposed by Beaumont that mountain chains have been, to a great esc- 
tent, suddenly elevated by paroxysmal movements, not by slow upheaval, and 
that such sudden emergence of large areas has produced those destructions 
of life on the globe, which seem for the most part to have been sudden and 
general. 

Most geologists adopt the fiindamcntal principle of Beaumont's theory, but 
are unwilling to accept his ultimate conclusions. There is too much room for 
the play of £ncy in tracing out contemporaneous mountain chains on distant 
continents. Most of the ranges may be theoretically accounted for, by the 
reciprocal influence of oceans and continents upon each other. 



THE EABLIEST STATB OF THE EABTH. 

The theory of internal heat extends no further back in flie* 
world's history than to the time when the globe was m a state of 
fusion from heat. But the mind naturally inquires what the con- 
dition of the world was at its commencement, or at the eaTliest 
period of which we can obtain any glimpse. The earliest records 
are so vague that different answers may appear equally satisfac- 
tory to the -same question. Hence it is that so many theories of 
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ihe^ earth have been &ilures, as well as a cause of ridicnle to geolo- 
gists. It belongs- to other sciences than geology to investigate the 
most remote condition and the causes of the earth. 

An hypothesis is advanced by the advocates of original igneous 
fluidity, which supposes that previous to that time, the matter of 
the globe had been in a state so intensely heated, as to be entirely 
ilissipated, or converted into vapor and gas. As the heat was 
gradually radiated into space, condensation would take place ; and 
this process would evolve a vast amount of heat^ by which the 
materials would be kept in a molten state, until at length a solid 
crust would be formed as already explained. 

Analogies in favor of Ihia hypothesis. — 1. The nature of comets shows that 
-xrorlds may be in a gaseous state. They have less solidity of coherence than 
^a cloud of dust or a wreath of smoke, as stars are visible tlirough them, with 
no perceptible diminution of their brightnesa Som^ of them haye more 
density toward their nucleus, and others appear to become denser throughout, 
at each successive return. They are self luminous. In these &cts there is a 
striking resemblance between comets and the early condition of our planet, 
according to this hypothesis. 

2. The nebuls9 appear to be similar in composition to comets, though not 
yet actually converted into comets. They prove that a vast amount of the 
matter of the universe actually exists in tlie state of vapor. 

3* The sun, and probably the fixed stars, appear to be examples of immense 
globes so far condensed as to be in a fluid state of intense heat 

GEOLOOT OF OTHER WORLDS. 

If we assume the history of the earth to be according to this h3rpothcsis, 
we have a standard by which to judge of the advance of other worlds in 
the process of refrigeration. The comets and some of the nebulse appear 
to be in the earliest stage of the process. They are gaseous, probably from 
excess of heat, yet are gradually condensing. The sun is apparently in a 
state of igneous fusion ; such a condition as the earth was in during the 
second stage ot refrigeration. In the third stage of the process, worlds be- 
come opaque, like the planets ; but we may suppose them to be in different 
degrees of advancement. The planets beyond Mars, (excluding the aste- 
roids), appear to be in a liquid condition, but not from heat, and therefore 
may be composed of water, or some fluid lighter than water; or at least be 
covered by such fluid. 

Mars, Venus, and Mercury, most nearly resemble our world, 
.^tronomers have fancied that upon Venus the outlines of conti- 
nents can be traced, and that her poles are annually covered 
with snow, which in its season is melted and disappears. And it 
seems to be enveloped by an atmosphere like our earth. 

But the state of the moon, as the nearest heavenly body, has 
been most accurately ascertained ; and it exhibits the most aston- 
ishing examples of volcanic action, though it is not certain that 
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any volcanoes npon it are now active. But craters, cones, and 
circular walls, or mountains, exist of extraordinary dimensions. 
Some of the cones are nearly 25,000 feet high ; and some of the 
craters, 25,000 feet deep, below the general surface ; and the latter 
are of various diameters, even up to 150 miles. The inside of 
some of these craters presents all the wild and jagged appearance 
of similar rocks on our earth. Of the mountains and cavities of 
the moon, about 1,100 have been measured with great accuracy, 
and we have a more accurate map of the surface of the moon 
turned towards us, than of our own planet. There appears to be 
no water or air upon its surface. 

Fig. 137 IS a sketch of one of the most remarkable volcanic regions in the 
moon, seen a little obliquely, called Heinsius. 



Fig. 13T. 




Vol<iafU>S8 in the Moon. 

The question of the habitabllity of other worlds geology does not answer, 
liirther tbcm to suggest that beings of such an organization as man could not 
exist in the intensely heated celestial bodies, or upon planets whose specific 
gravity or want of water and air present insupersU^le obstacles to his abode. 
Whether such worlds are inhabited by other orders of beings is a matter of 
conjecture. If the moon was inhabited by beings like men, it must be that 
their works would be noticed by our powerful telescopes, for objects can be 
discerned through them having a diameter of 300 feet 
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SECTION VI. 

HSTAMOBPHIBM OF BOOKS. 

The metamorpliisin of a rock is its transformation from one 
kind into another. Consequently it takes place after the original 
formation of the rock. 

The tenn " metamorphic rocka*^ has been used bj Sir Charles -"LjfSi and 
others in a much more limited sense, to designate a class of rocks (mica schist, 
talcose schist, gneiss, etc.) that haye been so transformed as to have become 
crystalline, and to have lost, for the most part, their original stractnre. But 
this is only one case of metamorphism. Professor John Phillips, also, limits 
metamorphism to rocks that have been altered by heat ; whereas it appears 
that water and other agents have played quite as important a part in the 
change as heat 

Agents of Metamorphism, — Heat is a most important agency, 
and a certain degree of it is probably indispensable ; and yet other 
agencies effect important transformation of rocks at a temperature 
not above that of the atmosphere generally. Yet the most strik- 
ing examples of metamorphism were first observed in the vicinity 
of trap dykes, where chalk was* changed into crystalline limestone, 
clay into clay slate and mica schist, and fossils were obliterated. 
Hence it was natural to suppose that whenever such effects were 
seen, dry heat had been the cause, since the trap dykes were re- 
garded as having been once in a melted state. But it has been 
found that other agencies might be concerned even in the case 
of dykes. 

Water is one of these agents. It acts in two ways : first in 
connection with heat, secondly by its power of dissolving all rocks, 
and as the carrier of chemical reagents to aid in the work. There 
is a third mode in which it sometimes prepares the way for chem- 
ieal metamorphic action, viz., by freezing in the minute fissures of 
rocks, and thus opening them to the influence of decomposing 
agencies. 

Professors W. B. and R B. Rogers subjected forty-eight species of silicious 
minerals, rocks, glass, porcelain, etc, to the action of pure water and of water 
charged with carbonic acid. The minerals and rocks were such as feldspar, 
hornblende, augite, shorl, mica, talc, chlorite, serpentine, epidote, dolomite, 
chalcedony, obsidian, gneiss, greenstone, lava, etc., and the result was, that^ 
all of them were actid upon by the carbonated water, and in a slight degree 
by pure water. Quartz was not among them. This, in a pure state, is ab- 
solutely msoluble by water or by any acid save the fltioria There is a form 
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of silica which is soluble, and if it be converted into silicates, as in most of 
the minerals used by Professors Rogers, it is soluble, and is found in most 
mineral waters. The decomposition of these silicates is accomplished in a 
variety of ways, and usually leaves an excess of silica in a free state, which 
forms quartz. 

How deep water penetrates into the crust of the earth we know 
not. But we know that it possesses an astonishing power of 
working its way into fissures and pores. Especially when con- 
verted into steam, and kept in by strong pressure, we can hardly 
set bounds to its interpenetration. We know that rocks deposited 
in water are several miles thick, and in some of them water is 
chemically combined. 

We might suppose that the increasing heat as we descend into 
the earth would expel all the water, or at least drive it near the 
surface. But the phenomena of volcanoes leads to a different 
conclusion. The immense quantities of steam that are poured 
forth from the craters demonstrate the presence of water at a 
great depth, as do the eruptions of mud, called Moya, in South 
America and in the Caucactis, and which in one volcano in Java 
became a river of mud and diluted sulphuric acid. But th^ most 
remarkable fact of all is, that ejected molten lava probably owes 
its liquidity to water. When a stream of it is poured forth, steam 
escapes from the surface, and a crust is formed in consequence, 
which prevents the escape of the condensed steam within, except 
when cracks are formed ; and hence the fluid state is preserved 
within for a long time ; nor till tliat has escaped will it be con- 
solidated ; so that in the opinion of some of the ablest writers on 
volcanoes, such as Scrope, liquid lava is an aqueo-igneous fusion. 
The heat is found to bo not high enough to produce liquidity 
without water. 

Suppose, now, the water in the stratified rocks to be highly 
heated, and yet essentially imprisoned by impervious strata at the 
surface ; it is easy to conceive that they might reduce the rocks 
to' a fluid or semi-fluid condition without destroying the planes of 
stratification or producing a complete fusion like that of lava. . In 
that state such chemical changes might occur as would give a 
crystalline structure, form new simple minerals and produce planes 
of cleavage, foliation and joints. ~ " 

But though hot water and steam would produce powerful meta- 
morphlc eff^ects, they would be very much increased if we suppose 
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that water to contain in solution chemical agents of great power ; 
for instance, carbonic, salphnric and moriatic acids, sulphuretted 
hydrogen and alkaline carbonates. There is no rock, except, per- 
haps, pure quartz, that could withstand their combined action, 
lliey would all be softened and made so plastic, that in the courso 
of centuries all the changes exhibited by roetamorphic rocks 
might be brought about 

We have a very strikiDg example of such agencies in the account given us 
by Forest Shepherd, Esq., of the " Pluton Geysers, of CalifomiB." These are 
foot springs, which throw out intermittingly and spasmodically, powerful jets 
of steam and scalding water; their temperature varying from 93° to 169° 
^Fabr. Sulphuric acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, at leasts accordmg to Mr. 
Shepherd's account, are present, and probably other energetic ingredients. 
Says Mr. Shepherd, '' you find yourself standing not in a 8ol£ttara, nor in one 
of the salsas described by the illustrious Humboldt The rocks around you 
are rapidly dissolving under the powerful metamorphic action going on. Por- 
phyry and jasper are transformed into a kind of potter's ciay. Pseudo-trap- 
pean and magnesian rocks are consumed, much like wood in a slow fire, and 
go to form sulphate of magnesia and other products. Granite is rendered so 
soft that you may crush it between your fingers, and crush it as easily as 
-bread unbaked. The feldspar appears to be converted partly into alum. In 
the meantime the bowlders and angular fragments brought down the ravine 
and river by floods, are being cemented into a firm conglomerate, so that it is 
difficult to dislodge even a small pebble, the pebble itself sometimes breaking 
before the cementation yields." Mr. Shepherd adds: "the metamorphic ac- 
tion going on is at this moment effecting important changes in the structure 
and conformations of the rocky strata. It Is not stiitionary, but apparently 
moving slowly eastward in the Pluton Valley." (Am. Journ. Scl, voL ziL, 
No. 3, pp. 157, 168). 

This spot seems to bo an opening into the great laboratory of 
nature, where we get a glimpse of the mighty work she has been 
carrying on in almost every part of the earth's crust during the 
past geological ages. We have reason, however, to believe that 
the action was more powerful in past times than at present, be- 
cause the earth's crust was thinner, and volcanic agency more 
common and energetic. Yet at the Pluton Geysers it is energetic 
enough, and that too at a very moderate temperature, to molt 
and transform all known rocks, unless it be pure quartz. 

But though a very high degree of heat does not seem to be 
necessary to most cases of metamorphism, yet it is essential that 
there should be an increase of it in newly formed strata, that they 
may be changed ; and how may we suppose this to have been ac- 
complished. 

An eminent mathematician, Professor Babbagc, in 1834, pro* 
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posed a theory to show how the surfaces of equal temperataf e 
within the earth's crust might experience changes in a vertical 
direction. Thus, suppose A B, Fig. 139, to be the ocean's sur- 
&ce, and A D its bottom, rising into a continent above A. Let 
6 F be a line of equal temperature, say two miles below the 
ocean's bed, which line would be essentially parallel to the sur* 
face. Let now the accumulations of sand, clay, and gravel, which 
are constantly going on in the ocean, raise its bottom to A CL 
This coating of non-conducting materials would prevent the escape 
of the heat, which rises from the heated interior, and cause it to 
accumulate at a higher level, so that the isothermal G F, (line of 
equal temperature), would rise to G £ ; lliat is, as high as the 
bottom of the ocean had been filled. The increase of heat might 
be sufiScient to produce the metamorphisms which we find many 
of the stratified rocks to have undergone. 

Fig. 138. 




Another consideration deserves to be taken into the account. 
Different beds of rock require for their fusion, or semi-fusion, very 
very different degrees of heat. Hence, heat permeating upward 
through the successive beds A, B, C, D, E, Fig. 139, might almost 
entirely melt some, (D) partially fuse others, (B) obliterate the 

Fig. 139. 




fossils in one, (E) and leave them more or less distinct in others 
(C and A). This is exactly what we find in the earth, and what 
we might expect in theory. 
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Another fact may be explained on the same principles. If we 
examine a rock* formation over its whole horizontal sur&ce, we 
shall find sometimes that it has undergone verj different degrees 
of metamorphism in different parts.' In one poition of the 
field we find that the original rock has been transformed into 
gneiss, and in another into mica schist, (as in the Hoosic Moun- 
tain range in Massachusetts), in another part (as in Canada), but 
little altered, and containing organic remains. The statements 
above made show us how these different degrees of metamor- 
phism might have occurred, either by the different degrees of 
fusibility in the materials, their different composition, or the 
greater or less amount of heat introduced into them. 

The above facts and reasonings authorize a more sweeping con- 
clusion, viz., that almost every rock is capable by metamorphism of 
being converted into almost any other. It is usual to suppose that 
we are to find in the metamorphic rock only the ingredients that 
exist in that from which it was derived. But if the latter be 
made plastic by aqueo-igneous agency, why may not the water 
present contain other ingredients not in the original rock ? And 
who can set limits to the varieties of rocks that might thus be 
produced. 

In view of such facts, also, we can readily assent to BischoflTs 
conclusion, when he says, " the mineral kingdom, therefore, con- 
tains nothing that is unchangeable, unless, perhaps, it be the noble 
metals, gold and platinum." 

A third important agency in metamorphism is the atmosphere. 
Its four constituents, nitrogen, oxygen, carbonic acid, and aqueous 
vapor, all act upon the rocks, not merely at the surface, but by 
means of water they are carried deep into the earth, to furnish 
probably a large part of the chemical agents that are active in 
metamorphism. Thns nitrogen and oxygen uniting form nitric 
acid, and nitrogen combining with the hydrogen resulting from 
organic changes, forms ammonia ; and both these agents, nitric 
acid and ammonia, carried by water into the crust of the earth, 
form very energetic agents of change, we know not how deep. 
Carbonic acid, also, is soluble in water, and is thus introduced 
among the rocks, which it dissolves by direct action and by unit- 
ing with other ingredients to form other reagents. There is 
enough in the atmosphere to contain 2,800 billion pounds of car- 
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bon, and tliis carbon acts as a carrier of the atmosplieric oxygcHt 
first introducing it among the plants and rocks as carbonic acid^ 
and leaving it by other combinations to escape, again. These at^ 
mospheric agents operate quietly, but the amonnt of disintegration^ 
exhibited ahnost everywhere by the rocks show that the work is a 
mighty one. The atmosphere, which, as we breathe it, seems ao 
bland and inefficient, is, in &ct^ silently crumbling down the 'solid 
rocks, we know not how deep, with a power compared with which 
the effects of the quarryman and the miner are mere infinites*' 
imal blows. 

A fourth metamorphic agency at work in the earth is galvanisnu. 
All chemical changes do, indeed, imply the presence of this force ; 
bat we know of no other agency which, in rocks but partially 
plastic, could transfer ingredients from one part of the mass to an* 
other, as seems to have been done and to be now doing. Thus, a 
vein of copper ore has been divided by a transverse crack, so that 
the two ends were separated some inches. But the fissure was 
subsequently filled with sand, and after some years it was found 
that the vein was continued across the opening by the introduc- 
tion of copper ore. Again, how but by galvanism can we ex- 
plain the production of cleavage, foliation, and joints ? These 
have required a polarizing force, and galvanism is such a force. 
. Having pointed out the most important agents of metamorphism, 
we proceed to enumerate their effects as they have been traced 
out in nature. 

1. Plasticity of the older rocks subsequent to their consolidation^ 

This has not hitherto been laid down as an admitted principle : but sati»> 
factory proofs of its truth have fallen under our notice, which its importance 
leads us briefly to state : 

L It is admitted generally by geologists that the stratified rocks were de- 
posited from water, and consequently with the exception of a very few, per- 
haps, that crystalized at once from solution, they must have been in a soft 
state. In fact, they must have been mere accumulations of materials more or 
less ground down and brought together by mechanical agency. 

2. These materials must subsequently have hardened into rock, in order to 
form shales, sandstones, conglomerates, and fossihferous, earthy and compact 
limestones. Thoi^h the cementing material of such rocks must hare been 
under the influence of chemical agency, yet tlio grains and fragments of the 
body of the rock remain nearly unchanged, bearii^ decided marks of the 
mechanical forces by which they were crushed, rounded, an^ comminuted. 

3. But subsequently these rocks must have been brought into a state mom 
or less plastic This was indispensable in order to produce the following 
effects, which we find these rocks to have expenenced. 

1. Their textore has been more or leas obaoged firom mftchaniciHl inftoctys- 
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talUne. We find the process indeed in all its stages, and this enables ns to 
prove that it has actually taken place. 

2. The organic remains in these rocks have been sometimes elongated, or 
otherwise distoited, so as it could have been done onlj while m a plastic state. 
More often these remains have disappeared entirely, and a crystalline texture 
has supervened. This could have been done only by ohemkal agency, while 
the materials were in a jrieldmg state. For a change of crystallization can 
take place only where the piutides are free to obey the laws of molecular 
action for bringing them into new positions. 

3. The strata and folia of rocks now highly crystalline, have been subject 
to remarkable foldings and contortfons, such as only a plastic state of the ma- 
toiial will explain. Fig. Id, in Section 1., represents a block of gneiss, and 
interstratified hornblende schist, six feet long, obtained from the bed of Deer- 
field river, at Shelbnme Falls, in Massachusetts, and now a part of tlie geok)gi- 
oal ooillectkm at Amhen^ College. No geologfist will doubt that mechaniod 
pressure must have produced the beautiful curvatures of the layers. It may, 
indeed, be supposed that the folding took place when the materials were in 
the form of clay. But it is doubtful whether such great perfection in the 
curvatures oould have been produced in clay, and retained through all the 
subsequent changes wliidti have resulted in a highly crystalline condition. 
Moreover, some of the foldings in this rock have an angular sharpness which 
we have never seen in clay, as in the subjoined sketch in Fig. 140, taken at 

Fxs. 140. 
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the same locality ; and, indeed, the spedmen exhibited on Fig. 18 shovrs to 
the eye a multitude of such curvatures too minute to be exiiibited on the 
drawing. They seem to be the result of strong pressure on fine folia of rock, 
and having somewhat of stiffness, so that a lateral force would crumple it up, 
ratlier than produce regular curves. 

4. Granitic veins and trap dykes in the crystalline rocks have been subject to 
dislocations and foldings, such as indicate a semi-,)lastic condition of the rock 
into which they have been injected. We give only two examples to illus- 
trate this argument The figure below (Fig. 141) sliows a vein of granite 
(nearly all fjldspar) in micaceous limestone, which has neither foliation nor 
stratidcation. But that the vein fills a crack in the limestone is obvious from 

its tapering to a point at one end. Yet 
it is impossible tliat a rock could have 
been split open in such a serpentine 
course, with pieces of the rock pro- 
jecting one or two inches on the side, 
yet often not a quarter of an inch 
thick. Our theory, therefore, is, that 
when the crack was made and filled 
(not, probably, by injection, but by 
deposition from aquco-igneous fusion), 
it was not so crooked as it now is, but 
was subsequently crumpled up and the 
folia obliterated by the semi-fusion. 
The vein is certainly not one of segre- 
gation, as that term is usually under- 
stood ; for how improbable that gran- 
ite should be segregated from lime- 
stone? Neither can melted matter 
have been injected into it mechanic- 
ally, without tearing off the projecting 
lamina3 of rock. 

The next case is that of a trap or 
greenstone, possibly doleritic dyke in 
gneiss, in a bowlder four feet in diam- 
eter, found in Pelham, Massachusetts. 
This dyke, nowhere more than two 
inches wide, encircles the whole bowl- 
dor ; but on one side the two tapering 
extremities are separated about five 
inches by intervening gneiss. On the 
other side the dyke appears to have 
been fractured and the ends .separated, 
Ray half an inch, as shown in Fig. 142 
Yet the whole rock shows very dis- 
tinctly the foliated structure of firmly . 
compacted gneiss, whose layers are 
entirely parallel, save that for a few 
inches between the extremities of 
the dyke they are turned aside a few 
degrees, as shown below. 

No one can look at this rock witliout 
being satisfied that the gneiss must 
have been in a plastic state when the dyko was formed, and especially when, 
by a lateral movement, it was broken off. In this case there is no appearance 
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of a cross fracture along which the broken dyke might have slid. Whatever 
lateral movement there was — and there must have been one — the materials 
were in such a state as to fill up the fissures entirely with crystalline rock. 
But this must have been subsequent to the consolidation of the rock , for it 
must have been more or less solid in order that a fissure should be formed in 
it for the introduction of the trap. 

5. Some coDglomerates, with a paste of talcose schist as a ce- 
ment, and therefore highly metamorphic, have had their pebbles 
elongated and flattened since their original consolidation. This is 
the most decisive of all the proofe of the proposition under con- 
sideration, and as it has never been adduced, to our knowledge, 
we must dwell a little upon it 

We have found two very decided localities, and widely sepa- 
rated, to which we can appeal for examples. One is near New- 
port in Rhode Island, only a little over two miles east of the town, 
but within the limits of Middletown. Perhaps the phenomena 
are most strikingly exhibited at the place called Purgatory. But 
th^ range of remarkable conglomerate commencing there extends 
four or five miles northerly, retaining essentially the same charac- 
ter. In looking at the rock one is struck with three peculiarities. 
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One Is, that it seems - to consist almost entirely of pebbles and 
bowlden, with very bttle cement. Another is, that the pebbles, 
evidently rounded by attrition, are elongated, and the longer axes 
are all parallel. The extension is often very great. We have 
seen some of the pebbles or bowlders four and even six feet long, 
and not more than a foot in diameter in the middle. They often 
resemble a mass of candy or wax that has been drawn out when 
warm — as in the pebble ten inches long shown below, on Fig. 143. 

Fig. 148L 




A third circumstance is, that the masses of this rock are crossed 
1^ short distances by very distinct joints, which generally cut the 
pebbles in two with the cleanness and often the smoothness of a 
knife. They run east and west, or at right angles to the strike of 
the rock, and arc perpendicular, so that when masses of the rock 
have been removed vertical walls remain, often ten to twenty feet 
high, showing the cut-off pebbles most distinctly. Acres of these 
walls may be seen in an hour's walk. 

If the pebbles be carefully examined, many of them will be found 
flattened by a force acting at right angles to their longer axis, so 
that a cross section will approach a square or parallelogram, as in 
the sketches below, on Fig. 144, taken from two pebbles from two 
to fourteen inches across. 

Fig. 141 




The pebbles arc nearly all a gray, rather compact quartz, some- 
times white, and approaching the hyaline variety. On breaking 
the pebbles, however, many of them seem to have undergone 
some change, vei^ng towanls talcoso schist, and their sur&oes, 
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at well as the talcose cement, are thickly set with small octahedral 

. crystals of magnetic iron ore. 

These facts lead inevitably to the conclnsion that the rock has 
been in a somewhat plastic condition since its original consolida- 
tion. The case is even stronger than that of the elongation and 
distortion of organic remains, and these by common consent are 

. thus explained. Whether we can tell exactly how the elongating 
and compressing force operated, we are sure that these pebbles 
must have been acted upon by it in a direction perpendicular to 
tbe stnke ; and if they had not been softened, though they might 
have been crushed, they would neither have been elongated nor 
flattened. 

At the other locality, which is in North Wallingford, Vermont, 
where the pebbles are cemented by talcose schist, they are not as 
much elongated as at Newport, perhaps ; but some features are 
shown more distinctly. Though the pebbles are mostly quartz, 
they are occasionally granite and probably some other rooks. The 
quartz Is white, almost hyaline, and much purer than that at New- 
port. Yet have its pebbles been so compressed and bent as to prove 
them to have been in a plastic condition. Fig. 145 shows them 
as they appear on the surface of a joint crossing the layers at 
right angles. Fig. 14G shows a single pebble, ten inches long, 
not only elongated but bent. 

Fig. 145. 




Fig. 146. 




The same bending is manifest on the cross sections at Newport, 
but we did not notice any examples quite so striking as at Wal- 
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lingford. The conglomerate at the latter place, which frequently . 
passes into the green talcose schist that forms its cement, has a high . 
westerly dip. The pebbles were derived for the most part from 
quartz rock such as is abundant along the west side of the Green 
Mountains, which may be of Devonian age. To prove this semi- 
plastic subsequent to consolidation, is to make it probable that all 
rocks exhibiting a similar metamorphism were so also ; for quartet . 
is the most difficult of all to bring into that condition, and did not 
facts compel us to admit it, we should perhaps say it is im-. 
possible. 

6 The superinduced structures in the crystalline slates and schists, show 
that they must have been in a semi-fluid state when these were madei W^' i 
refer to cleavage, foliation and joints. Whatever theory we adopt as to their 
mode of formation, a yielding state of the ingredients was essential, whether 
we suppose with Sir John Herschell, that cleavage is a sort of crystallization 
iu pUstic materials, or that, as Sharp and Sorby maintain, it has resulted from 
compression and extension ; or, as to foliation, i^ as David Forbes supposes, it 
has resulted from chemical action : or, as to joints, if we regard them as due 
solely to shrinkage and fracture. In all these cases, however, of cleavage^ , 
foliition, ani joints, (we add the latter because they seem to us to belong to 
the same general class of phenomena, and not to be explicable by simple 
mechanical agency,) we must, with Professor Sedgwick, suppose polarizing 
forc^ (ex. gr.f heat or galvanism), to have been concerned, and these require 
the molecular movement among the particles which only plasticity can give. 
We know thatjoints are sometimes found inTocks that have not been much 
softened, and of course chiefly by mechanical agencies; but we do not believe 
that such as occur in the quartzose conglomerates of Rhode Island and Ver- 
mont could have been ibrmed, such as they are, if the whole mass had not 
been plastic. But here is not the place to go into details on such n point 

7. The insensible passage of schistose into unstratified rocks, (gneiss, for 
instance, into granite,) affords a presumption that the former have been in a 
semi-plastic state. For all admit the fluidity of granite, either simply igneous 
or aqueo-iyfueous. But if we can hardly tell, often, where the one ends and 
tha other begins, it is fair to conclude that the unstratified have resulted from 
the more thorough and complete operation of the same agency that produced 
the stratified crystalline group. This argument, however, would only show 
that the schistose rocks have been plastic, but gives us no information as to 
their previous consolidation. 

We should not have spent so much time on this subject had it been dis- 
cussed in other elementary works, and did it not seem to have a modt impor- 
tant bearing on the whole subject of metamorphism. Admit tne schists to 
have been m a plastic state subsequent to their consolidation, by the agency 
of hot water, steam and other agents, and the whole subject or metamor- 
phism is easily explamed. But deny this, and the phenomena seem inex- 
plicable. 

We resume now a detail of the effects of metamorphism. Several of these, 
however, have been touched upon in the preceding argument, and will need 
but little further notice. 

2. A second effect of metamorphism is the abstraction of one or 
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more afthe ingredients of rocks and simple minerals. If a calca- 
reoas sandstoDe, for instance, should be penneatcd by water con- 
tidning some ingredients that would abstract the carbonic acid, a 
porous quartz rock would remain, with perhaps some silicate of 
lime. Most of the magnesia of the talcose schists of the Green 
and Hoosic Mountains has been removed, as the chemists prove 
by analysis. If one or more proportions of oxygen were abstracted 
from peroxide of iron or manganese, quite different ores would 
result. In this way have many of the simple minerals and many 
of the rocks been essentially changed. 

3. Similar results, only more complicated, would result from 
the introduction of new ingredients, held in solution by the water 
diffused through the plastic materials. Hence mineralogists reckon 
a large number of what they call pseudoraorpbs ; that is, minerals 
which have the crystalline form of other minerals whose cavities 
they occupy. In this way, too, the characters of rocks may be 
essentially changed. 

4. Though the problem be often quite difficult, yet chemical 
geologists have been able to point out a great number of those 
metamorphoses in the rocks with much probability, by comparing 
the composition of the unchanged with the changed. "We give 
some examples. 

Clay slate has been converted into mica schist, talcose scliist, gneiss, and 
granite. 

The origin of clay slate from day is obvious to the most common inspec- 
tion. 

Almost any of the silicions sedimentary rocks can be converted into mica 
schist Indeed, hand specimens of micaceous sandstones can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from mica schist. This rock has also been derived from chlorite 
schist and from greenstone. 

Mica may be produced from feldspar. That in sandstone was not improb- 
ably formed by the agency of meteoric water, subsequent to the deposition of 
the sandstone. 

Talc, steatite, and chlorite have been found to result from the decomposition 
of feldspar, hornblende, augite, garnet, mica, etc The excess of silica in 
these minerals may have produced the quartz in talcose and chloritic schists. 

Pulverulent carbonate of Hme, such as chalk and marl, readily becomes 
ci^ystalline or saccharine by being brought into a liquid condition, as is some- 
times seen in the vicinity of trap dikes. 

Bischoff contends that dolomite, which is a double carbonate of lime and 
magnesia, is produced wherever there is " a formation of carbonate of lime by 
water containing bicarbonate of magnesia, which is one of the most common 
constituents of spring water." Hunt, of the Canada Survey, maintains that 
" dolomites, magnesites, and magnesian marls, have had their origin in sedi- 
ments of magnesian caibonate, formed by the evaporation of solutions of bi- 
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carbonate of magnesia:*' which solutions have resulted fix>m the ddoompoei- 
tiou of sulphate or chloride of magnesium by bicarbonate of soda. — Am, Jaw, 
jSb'., vol xxviii.j p. 383. 

Serpentine and oth^ varieties of rock that come under the general denom* 
illation of Ophiolites, are essentially hydrous silicates of magneaa. Talc, 
chlorite, and steatite, have so nearly the same chemical constitution, that 
they may easily pass, and doubtless have often passed, into one another-^ 
more often probably ftom the schist into serpentine than the reverse ; and 
that, too, most likely, in the wet way, although serpentine is usually as un- 
stratified as granite, and sometimes has in it distuict veins of chlorite; as 
at New Fame, in Vermont Greenstone and diorite, also^ pass into serpeiH 
tine, which is probably formed out of them. Hornblende, feldspar, and rnica^ 
have likewise been converted into serpentina In the very probable opinioa 
of 8ir William E. Ix^^an, the abundant serpentines of the Green Mountaiii 
range have resulted from changes in silicious dolomites and magnesites. O^eli^ 
minerals and rocks might be named as capable of producing serpentine hy 
mefamorphism ; such as garnet, olivine, diondrodite, gabbro, etc As tt is 
one of the final products of mineral alteration, it is one of the most pemnaeii^ 
of rocks. 

Quartz rock, being insoluble by water or acid, " appears,*' in the opinion of 
BischofiT, '4n all cases to be a product of the decomposition of silicates in th^ 
wet way." This opinion certainly seems plausible. But when we examino 
mountains of almost pure compact quartz, certainly 1,000 or 2,000 feet high, 
it seems difficult to conceive how all the other ingredients could have been 
gqnrated so entirely, and leave the quartz in such enormous solid masses; 
and we must think that geologists have yet something to learn as to ita 
origin, and that they will find that in some way or other it has been in a 
plastic state. 

The changes that are found to have taken place in the ores of iron, are a 
good example of metamorphism. Starting with the carbonate, it is first 
changed into hematite, both hydrous and anhydrous, next into specular ore, 
and then into the magnetic protoxide. 

Carbonaceous matter affords another good example. Peat, which is paiv 
tially dec(»nposed vegetable matter, is the first stage of the metamorphoeis. 
This^ permeated for ages by water, and covered by aqueous deposits^ will be- 
come lignite, or brown coaL The next step develops bitumen, even with** 
out much increase of heat above the ordinary sur&ce temperature. By still 
more powerful metamorphic action, probably heat expels the bitumen and 
leaves anthracite. A further step in the process produces gpraphite, or black 
lead, and perhaps the ultimate produce is diamonds. 

Change of slate schistose rocks, conglomerates, and breccias into granitic 
rock is metamorphism. Theory makes such changes quite possible and prob- 
able, and observation shows that they have been made. Por example, along the 
west side of Connecticut Biver, in Yermont and Massachusetts, are numerous 
hills and mountains of syenite and granite. In several places, as in Granby," 
Mt Barnet, Ascutney, and Whately, the granitic rocks are a syenitio con* 
glomerate, that is, the syenite contain loimded pebbles of quartz and schist, 
and on the margin of the deposit, as on Little A^utney, we find the original 
conglomerate firom which the syenite is formed. There is reason to suppose 
that a large part of the granitic rocks of New England are merely trans* 
formed slates, schists, and conglomerates. Granite seems to be the most 
complete form of metamorphosis. 

The ibUowing statements may be regarded as inferences finom the doctrhiM 
of metamorphism as above developed. 
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1. We see how it is that azaie schists may be interstratified with 
fossUifenms strata, — A few examples of this sort have been 
pointed ont, especially in the Alps, where wedged-shaped masses 
of fossiliferoos limestone, of liassic age, have been intercalated 
among the strata of gneiss. Indeed, strata of eocene tertiary 
have been converted into crystalline gneiss, mica schist, and even 
into granitic beds. In our country not many analogous cases have 
been pointed out. We present one, which fell under our notice 
in the town of Derby, on the east shore of lake Memphremagog, 
in Vermont. The section below, in Fig. 147, will give an idea of 
&iB case, as we understand it Here, as we ascend a hill of mod- 
erate elevation, the strata succeed one another in the following 
wrder; mica schist, granite, fossiliferoos limestone, (Devonian), 
granite, mica schist, granite, mica schist, limestone, schist, etc. 
Some of these masses, especially the granite, may be somewhat 
wedge-shaped, especially as we follow on in the direction of the 
section. The mica schist is highly crystalline, containing that 
peealiar species of mica denominated Adamsite, by Professor 
Shepard. 

FIg.l4T. 
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Section in Derby, Vt, 

* Here we have highly crystalline granite and mica schist lying 
above limestone of Devonian age, in which we found encrinal 
stems, and scarcely at all crystalline. But we have shown how 
this might take place, viz., by the greater fusibility of the super- 
imposed and intercalated beds, or possibly by a lateral permeation 
of heat and water. 

2. The process of metamorphism is still going on. — ^We see it 
more strikingly at the surface, especially in regions that have not 
experienced the erosions of the drift agency. There the rocks 

10* 
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are manifestlj changed, often to the depth of several feet. But 
when we open the most solid rocks, or descend into the deepest 
mines, we shall find minerals jnndergoing alteration — new ones 
taking the place of old ones. Wherever water penetrates, even 
though the temperature be not raised, we may expect metamor- 
phism. Indeed Bischoff, whose great work on Chemical Geology 
forms almost a new era in geology, regards these changes as 
universal. .*'A11 rocks," says he, "are continually subject to 
alteration, and their sound appearance is not .any indication that 
alteration has not taken place." (Vol. 3, p. 426). If it be so, it 
shows us how wide and difficult is the field which lies open ioit 
geological research. 

3. Metamorphism shows us that the earliest forfned rocks on the 
globe may have all disappeared. — ^If we suppose, what geologists 
now generally admit, that the globe has cooled from a mditen 
state, the earliest formed crust may have been a granitic rock. 
Now this crust, as a general fact, has been thickening. But the 
process in many places, and, perhaps, alternately all over the globe^ 
has been reversed. Suppose, by t.he slow process of erosion, ma-" 
terials have accumulated in the bottom of the ocean to a great 
thickness, the effect would be to cause the line effusion to ascend, 
it may be so far as to melt off all the rock originally deposited. 
In other places erosion might have worn off the upper part of this 
crust, and though this would cause the line of fusion to descend, 
and thus add new rock, yet between those agencies above and 
beneath, continued through countless ages, none of the first formed 
crust may remain. Or if any of it is left, it. would be impossible 
to distinguish it from subsequent formations. So that the idea of 
a primary granite, or any other rock, in the strict sense of the 
term, has no foundation in nature. 

4. Metamorphism famishes the most plausible theory of the 
origin of the azoic stratified rocks. 

The hypothesis that these rocks were deposited in a crystalline 
state, in an ocean so hot that the materials would crystallize, is 
not consistent with what we now know of chemical geology. • 
For water can not hold in solution silicates enough for tlie pur- 
pose, nor does the order in which the materials are arranged cor- 
respond with that in which they would crystallize if they were in 
solution. No possible reason can be given, for instance, for the 
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alternate layers of quartz and mica, or feldspar, or hornblende, or 
taic, which occur in the foliated rocks. 

The theory of metamorphism has fewer difficulties. It supposes 
these rocks, originally deposited as sand, clay, pebbles, marl, etc., 
i^r consolidation, to have been converted again into a plastic 
state by the permeation of hot water and steam charged with 
powerful chemical reagents. We know' that this agency is suf- 
ficient to bring the silicates into a sort of aqueo-igneoas plasticity, 
and that is all that is necessary to produce the imperfect kind of 
crystallisation which the azoic stratified rocks exhibit. It is not 
tbdl complete crystallization which would result ft'om thorough 
solution, either aqueous or igneous, but the original mechanical 
texture sometimes exhibits itself,^ and many degrees of cr^-stalliza- 
tk>B are often manifest. 

Some may be inclined to impute the hypozoic, and perhaps, in 
general, more highly crystalline foliated rocks, to some oiher agency 
than metamorphism. But we often find rocks of the same kind, 
and often as highly crystalline, so connected with fossiliferoua 
rocks that wo are compelled to regard them as metamorphic, and 
it seems difficult to conceive that the others have not had the 
same origin. All the difference between the two classes is the 
more complete metamorphism of the hypozoic. We seem com- 
pelled, therefore, to admit the metamorphic origin of all the azoic 
foliated rocks, or to deny it to them all ; and we can not take the 
latter ground but in defiance of the plainest facts. 

5. Metamorphism m^y have obliterated successive systems of life. 
We know it to have done this in some of the foliated rocks — in 
the schists, for instance — ^that overlie or are interstratified with 
foesiliferous rocks. It may have done the same with all the hypo- 
zoic, in all of which no certain examples of fossils have yet been 
fi>und, though some bodies of doubtful nature have been described 
in them. ^ 

If tbis conclusion be admitted, it follows that we can not tell 
when life first appeared on the globe, because we know not but 
an indefinite number of organic systems may have been obliter- 
ated. This inference, which some eminent geologists have adopted, 
would be fair, were it not for certain other facts, which we will 
state in the words of Sir Boderick I. Murchison. ** In Bohemia," 
says he, ** ^ in Great Britain and North America, the lowest zono 
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containing organic remains is underlaid by very thick battreises 
of earlier sedimentary accumulations, whether sandstone, schist, or 
slate, which, though occasionally not more crystalline than the 
fossiliferous beds above them, have yet aflforded no sign of former 
beings." "The hypothesis that all the earliest sediments have 
been so altered as to have obliterated the traces of any relics of 
former life which may have been entombed in them, is therefore 
opposed by examples of enormously thick and varied deposits be- 
nea'h the lowest fossiliferous rocks, and in which, if animal re- 
mains had ever existed, some traces of them would certainly be 
detected." (Siluria, pp. 20, 21.) These facts onght, at least, tx> 
make us cautious how we assert the destruction of other life econ- 
omies earlier than the Silurian. 

6. Metamorphism throws light upon the origin of the grawiHc 
rocks, such as granite, syenite, and perhaps some varieties of por- 
phyry. The prevailing opinion has been that they consist of 
melted volcanic matter, thrust into every crack in the overling 
strata, and cooled and crystallized under great pressure and wi^ 
extreme slowness. It is found also, that other rocks adjacent to 
the granitic have suffered mechanical displacement, and such 
chemical changes as heat only could produce. 

Now all these statements are to some extent true, and they show 
the presence of a considerable amount of heat, and some mechan- 
ical action by the granitic rocks. But more careful examination 
shows that granite does not generally form the axis of mountains, 
nor do the stratified rocks dip away from them on opposite sides, 
but often the granite lies between the strata, and instead of hav- 
ing been the agent by which they have been lifted up, it has only 
partaken of the general movement which has resulted from some 
other and more general cause. Moreover, the heat requisite to 
keep granite in a melted state must be higher than it seems to 
havj3 possessed ; for Bischoff says he could not melt it perfectly in 
the most powerful blast furnace. Again, if it crystallized from 
such fusion, the quartz would be first consolidated, because least 
fusible ; whereas it is found to have been th& last. Granite, also, 
contains not a few hydrated minerals, or such as must have been 
produced in the wet way, and its men ingredients can hardly have 
had any other origin. If now we admit the foliated rocks to have 
been- brought into a plastic state by the joint action of heat and 
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water, why not admit the same as to the granitic rocks f for often 
we can not draw the line between them — between gneiss and gran* 
itCy for instance. Their composition is the same, and they differ 
only in the schistose or foliated stmctnrc, which often is so nearly 
obliterated in gneiss that we are in doubt whether it be present. 
What can granite bo, tiien, but an example of metamorphism car* 
ried to its utmost limit ; carried far enough to obliterate all traces 
of stratification, lamination and foliation ? If water be admitted 
as a principal agent, heated by caloric from the earth's interior, 
and prevented from escaping by thousands of feet of superincum- 
bent rock, complete plasticity would result at a temperature &r 
below that requured to melt granite in a dry state. 

By this view a large proportion of granitic rocks may be only 
n&etamorphosed schists. If so, it explains why they have disturbed 
or changed the adjacent strata so tittle — the chemical influence 
rarely being traceable more than a quarter or half of a mile. In 
some instances, they may have been thrown up from the melted 
interi(»r of the earth, and possibly in a state of fusion, without 
water. If only five or ten per cent of water be present, it is cal- 
culated that the heat need not be as high as redness to produce 
the requisite plasticity. 

If it be doubted whether water penetrates so deep into the 
earth's crust as we know granite to extend, it should be recollected 
that the stratified rocks, all of which were originally deposited 
from water, and so far as we can judge, retain more or less of it 
stiU, are from ten to twenty miles thick. But if even lava owes 
its fluidity in a measure to water, it may be supposed to be pre* 
sent in liquid granite with equal reason. In short, whoever 
admits the aqueo-igneous origin of the crystalline foliated rocks, 
will feel compelled to admit the granitic rocks to have resulted 

. from essentially the same causes. Nor is the theory very different, 
after all, from that which usually prevailed. It admits fluidity 
from heat in the materials, and only introduces water as an im- 

' portant auxiliary in the work. It is by no means the old Wer- 
neiian theory revived, for that made granite a deposit from an 
ocean. 
.7. Metamarphigm ikrowi light upon the formation of dyie$ 

* and veinSy whether they belong to the granitic^ trappean^ or volcanic 
gr<yups of rock, — It does this by introducing water along with 
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heat as an essential agent ; for this agency will explain some facts 
in the history of veins and dikes, which, on the common theory 
of fusion from dry heat, were inexplicable. Thus, when we find 
veins not thicker than writing paper (and those of granite, epidote, 
etc., are sometimes as thin, and some of trap are less than half an 
inch), it is difiicult to see how they could have been filled by in- 
jection of melted rock, especially if the walls were not very hot ; 
but by means of water the materials could be introduced wherever 
that substance would penetrate. Again, in the Silurian rocks of 
Vermont, on the shores of Lake Ohamplain, we find numerals 
dikes, both of greenstone and feldspathic rock, either tradiytic 
or feldstone porphyry. These dikes are in some cases partially 
filled with a conglomerate, or breccia, composed of limestones, 
sandstones, gneiss, quartz, and granite ; of the rocks, in fact, th:at 
occur in the region. Now the limestone fragments have lost nonts 
of their carbonic acid. But this would have been driven off, as 
in a lime kiln, if the dike had ever been heated to redness, or to 
1000° of Fahrenheit; for carbonates are decomposed below that 
temperature. This is all consistent if the partial plasticity of the 
dike was aqueo-igneous ; but inexplicable if dry heat alone were 
concerned. Moreover, such dikes must have been filled mechan- 
ically from above, and this might have been done by the currents 
of an ocean, sweeping into the crevices on its bottom the rounded 
pebbles accumulated there. 

8. The facta of metamorphism teach us that most rocks home 
undergone several entire changes since their original production. — 
Take the unstratified rocks. These have all been cooled and 
most of them crystallized from a state of fusion, either entirely 
igneous, or aqueo-igneous. Here is one change ; but from the 
vertical movement of the isothermal line in the earth's crust, and 
the erosions at the surface, probably all the original igneous rock 
has been remelted and recooled, much of it perhaps several times. 
If any mass has escaped this second fusion, we know not where it 
is to be found. 

Take the stratified rocks. These being derived by abrasion 
from the unstratified, have, of course, passed through the same 
changes. But abrasion has brought them under another, a 
mechanical change, and water has collected the fragments together ' 
at the bottoms of lakes and oceans. Subsequently, by consolida- 
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ticm and Bome chemical agent transfused by water throngh the 
mass, it baa become converted into detrital fossiliferons rock. 
Buried afterwards beneath vast accumulations of other rocks, the 
heat has increased and hot water has permeated the strata, reduc- 
ing them to a state more or less plastic, causing a crystalline to 
take the place of a mechanical structure, obliterating the fossils, 
and substituting cleavage or foliation for lamination. In some 
caaes the heat might be so great that all traces of stratification are 
blotted out, and granitic or trappean rocks are the result It may 
be, afler all this, that erosion has again converted these rocks into 
detritus, and the process of deposition and of metamorphism 
begins again ; nor can we tell how many times these changes may 
have been repeated. When they have passed through one cycle 
of .change, they are as fresh as ever to commence another. 

9. The final conclusion t<, that the entire crust of the globe his 
undergone metamorphism, and is not now in the condition in which 
it was created, — We are sure that every part of it has been in a 
molten state ; and we have every reason to suppose that every 
part of it has gone through other changes ; nor is there any evi- 
dence that a portion of the first consolidated crust remains. 

Men are accustomed to look upon the solid rocks as emblems 
of permanency. But in fact science teaches us that they arc in a 
constant state of flux. They may be pei-manent when measured 
by the life of an individual, but when we compare their condition 
in the different and vast geological periods, change is the most 
impressive lesson they teach ; and all those changes most wisely 
and beneficently ordered. 

To give an idea of the extent to which rocks have been meta- 
morphized, we subjoin the following section of the stratified rocks, 
with the names on the right of the azoic rocks into which we 
know from reliable observation the fossiliferous have been trans- 
formed. It must not be understood that the two kinds are gen- 
erally interstratified, though they are sometimes so ; but usually 
the azoic are proved to be identical with the fossiliferous by fol- 
lowing the line of their strike and finding a gradual change from 
one into another. Or when a part of a formation is found to be 
azoic, it is the lower part ; and even though it be as high in the 
^ries as the tertiary, none but azoic rocks will be found beneath 
it. This shows that the metamorphic action is deep seated, and 
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it maj be tliat the granitic and trappean veins and dykes are con- 
nected with the molten interior of the earth. It is possible, indeed, 
to conceive that a bed of stratified rock may be converted into one 
unstratified by heat and water permeating upward through a sub- 
jacent bed which is not so changed ; in which case we should 
have granite and trap independent of the molten interior. But 
the records of geology give us few examples of this kind, and the 
presumption, therefore, is, that the unstratified rocks require for 
their production a more powerful metamorphic action than could 
be communicated through any other rockj without producing a 
correspondent change in that also. 



Allavium. 



TertUry. 



Chalk. 



OoUte. 



TrUa. 



Permian. 



Carboniferous. 



Deyonian. 



Upper Silnrlan. 



Lower Silnrlan. 



Cambrian. 



Hypoioie. 



GraniUe. 



Eocene Flysch changed Into Mica Schist, Gneiaa and 
Protogine. 



Into crjstaUlne Umeatona. 

Lias into Mica and Talcose Schists, and Gneiss. 



Into Tslcose Schist and Gneiss. 



Into Clay Slate, Talcoae BcUst, Caldftrons : 
Schist, Gneiss and Granite. 



Into Mica Schist, Taleose Schist, Gneiss and 
Limestone. 



Into Mica and Chlorite Schist, and Gneiss 



• P A R T II. 
PALJEONTOLOGY. 



SECTION I. 

^ i PBELIMIXABT DEPrNTTIONS AKD PRINCIPLES. 

In all the stratified rocks above the Azoic, we find more or less 
of the remains of animals and plants. These are called Organic 
Remains. When changed into stone they are sometimes called 
Petrifactions. 

Falceontology is the science which describes these organic re- 
mains ; the word means a history of ancient beings. Some limit 
it to animals ; bat we prefer to use it in its more extended sense. 

By some able writers the history of fiissil axumalB is called Paladosoology, 
and that of plants Palseophytology. 

A Fossil is the body, or any known part or trace of an animal 
or plant, buried by natural causes in the earth. Hence a mould 
or mere footmark is a fossil. 

This is a difficult term to define, and the above definition may inclade some 
organic substances which come not within the province of geology to describe. 
It might perhaps embrace the frogs that are found alive deep in gravel or en- 
closed in rock. But may not these properly be regarded as fassils ? 

Some able writers have thought it necessary to introduce into their defini- 
tion of a fossil the time and circumstances of its buriaL But we prefer the 
phrase with no other limitation than that given above. 

Among the ancients there were some (Strabo, the geographer, for instance,) 
who noticed and had correct notions about fossil shells. In modem times 
geological facts first began to excite attention in Italy, in thtf early part of the 
sixteenth century. Two questions were argued respecting fossils ; first whe- 
tlier they ever belonged to living animals and plants ; and secondly, if they 
did, whether their petrifaction and situation can be explained by the deluge 
of Noah. 

These questions occupied the learned world nearly 300 years. At the com- 
mencement of the controversy in Italy, in 1517, Fracastoro maintained, in the 
true spirit of the geology of the present day, that fossil shells all once belonged 
to living animals, and that the Noachian deluge was too transient an event to 
explain the phenomena of their fossilization. But MattioK reprarded them as 
the result of the operation of a certain materia pinguis^ or "fatty matter," 
fermented by heat Fallopio, Professor of Anatomy, supposes that they 
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acquire their forma in some cases, by " the tumultuous movements of terres- 
trial exhalations ;'' and that the tusks of elephants were mere earthy concre- 
tions. Mercati conceived that their peculiar configuration was derived from 
the Influence of the heavenly bodies ; while Olivi regarded them as mere 
"sports of nature." Felix Plater, Professor of Anatomy at Basil, in 1517, 
referred the bones of an elephant, found at Lucerne, to a giant at least 
nineteen feet high ; and in England similar bones were regarded as those of 
the £iUeQ angels 1 

At the b3ginning of the 18th century, numerous theologians in England, 
France, Germany, and Italy, engaged eagerly in the controversy respecting 
organic remains. The point which they discussed with the greatest zeal, was 
the connection of fossils with the deluge of Noah. That these were all de- 
posited by that event, was for more than a century the prevailing doctrine, 
which was maintained with great assurance; and a denial of it regarded as 
nearly equivalent to a denial of the whole Bible. 

The questions also, whether fossils ever had an animated existence, was 
discussed in England till near the close of the 17th century. In 1677, Dr. Plot 
attributed their origin to '* a plastic virtue latent in the earth." Scheucbzer 
in Italy, however, in ridicule Of this opinion, published a work entitled, 
QueruUB Piscium or the CompJainis of the Fishes ; in which those animals 
are made to remonstrate with great earnestness that they are denied an 
animated existence. 

Such discussions led to the accumulation of facts ; and these at length led 
to just views on the subject, and the great works on Comparative Anatomy 
and Paleontology now extant, by such men as Cuvier, Owen, Agassiz, 
B'Orbigny, Pictet, Bronn, Brongniart, Lindley, Hutton, and a miiltitude of ^ 
olhers, are the result 

CliarcLcter of Fossils. — In a few instances animals have been 
preserved entire in the more recent rocks. 

About the beginning of the present century, the entire carcass of an 
elephant was found encased in frozen mud and sand in Siberia. It was oov- 
ered with hair and fur, as some elephailts now are in the Himalayah moun- 
tains. The drift along the shores of the Northern Ocean, abounds with bones 
of the same kind of animals ; but the flesh is rarely preserved. In 1771, the 
entire carcass of a rhinoceros was dug out of the frozen gravel of the same 
country. 

Many well-authenticated instances are on record, in which toads, snakes, 
and lizards, have been found alive in the solid parts of living trees, and in 
soUd rocks, as well as in gravel, deep beneath the surface. But in these in- 
stances the animals undoubtedly crept into such places while young, and 
after being grown could not get out. Being very tenacious of life, and prob- 
ably obtaining some nourishment occasioimlly by seizing upon insects that 
might crawl into their nidus^ they might sometimes continue alive even many 
years. 

Frequently the harder parts of the animal are preserved in the 
soil or solid rock, scarcely altered. 

Sometimes the harder parts of the animal are partially impreg- 
nated with mineral matter ; yet the animal matter is still obvious 
to inspection. 
. More frequently, especially in the older secondary rocks, the 
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ammal or vegetable matter appears to be almost entirely replaced 
by mineral matter, so as to form a genuine petrifaetion. 

Sometimes after the rock had become hardened, the animal or 
plant decayed and escaped through the pores of the ^tone, so as 
to leave nothing but a perfect mould. 

After this mould had been formed, foreign matter has some* 
limes 'been infiltrated through the pores of the rock, so as to form 
a €€ut of the animal or plant when the rock is broken open. Or 
the cast might have been formed before the decay of the animal 
or plant. 

Frequently the animal or plant, especially the latter, is so flat- 
tened down that a mere film of mineral matter alone remains to 
mark out its form. 

All that remains of an animal sometimes is its track impressed 
upon the rock. 

The mineralizer is most frequently carbonate of lime ; frequently 
Silica, or clay, or oxide or sulphuret of iron, and sometimes the 
ores of copper, lead, etc. 

2. Mature and Process of Petrifaction. 

Petrifaction consists in the substitution, more or less complete, 
by chemical means, of mineral for animal or vegetable matter. 

The process of petrifaction goes on at the present day to some 
extent, whenever an animal or vegetable substance is buried for 
a long time in a deposit containing a soluble mineral substance 
that may become a mineralizer. 

Example 1. CJlay containing sulphate of ircm, win m a few jean, or even 
months, produce a very perceptible change toward petri&ction in a bone 
buried in it. Some springs also bold iron in solution ; and vegetable matters 
are in the process of time thoroughly changed into oxide of iron. This is 
seen often where bog iron ore is yearly depositing. 

Example 2. M. Goppert {rfaoed fern leaves carefully in clay, and exposed 
the clay lor rome time to a red beat, when the leaves were made to resemble 
petrified plants found in the rocks. 

Theory of Petrifcu:tion. — In all cases of petrifaction, chemistry 
acts a part In many instances galvanism and electro-magnetism 
are concerned; especially where the organic substance is conveited 
into crystalline matter. The juxtaposition of mineral matters 
forms galvanic combinations, that produce the requisite currents. 

3. Means of determining the Nature of Organic Remains, 
The first requisite for determining the character of organic 
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remains, k an acearate and extensive knowledge of zoology and 
botany. This will enable the observer to ascertain whether the 
species found in the rocks are identical with those now living on 
the globe. 

The second important requisite is a knowledge of comparative 
anatomy; a science which compares the anatomy of different 
animals and the parts of the same animals. 

This recent science reveals to us the astonishing &ct, that so mathematicany 
exact is the proportion between the different parts of an animal, ^ that from 
the character of a single limb, and even of a single tooth, or bone, the form 
and proportion of the other bones, and the concUtion of the entire animal, 
may be inferred." — " Hence, not only the framework of the fossil skeleton of 
an extinct animal, but also the character of the muscles, by which each bone 
was moved, the external form and figure of the body, the food, and habits, 
and haunts, and mode of life of creatures that ceased to exist before the 
creation of the human race, can with a high degree of probability be ascer- 
tained.'* 

CLASSmOATIOK OF IJVIirG PLANTS Ain> AKlHALa 

It is essential that the learner e^ould have some idea of the great Classes 
and Families of living Plants and Animals, in order to form an idea of those 
in a fossil state. For both groups are brought into the same great system of 
life. And since the fivlDg species are more numerous and perfect than any 
that have preceded them, the former are taken as the standard by which to 
arrange the latter. 

A Flora consists of a species of plants that occupy any given 
district 

A Fauna consists of the species of animals in a district 
The following are the classes and leading families of living 
plants commencing with the most perfect, and terminating with 
the least perfect We follow the arrangement adopted by Prof. 
Asa Gray. 

^yCEGETABLE KINGDOM. 
Series 1. — flowebino plants, ob PHAyEBOOAifiA. 
Plants which produce real flowers with stamens, pistils and seeds. 
Clasa 1. — ExoQENS OB dicotyledons. 

Plants increase by rings on the outside, the seed opening into two or more 
parts, or seed leaves, called cotyledons. Most common trees and herbs. 

Clasa II. — ^ENDOQENS OB MONOCOrrLEDONS. 

Eot increasing by external lings, but by threads or bundles of fibres fhm 
within. The leaves have parallel, not branching veins. Embraces most 
grasses, rushes, and bulbous plants ; also palms, the most remarkable of 
plants. The seed baa only one coty]edoo.v 
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Series IL— FLOWfiRLBSS PLANTS, OK GRTPTOGAMIA. 

Witlioui fiowen. and propagating bf Bjporea instmd of seeds. 

Olasa ].— ACROGSNS. 

1. Filicea or FBrna. 3. EjuiaetaceOj or Horsetail and Cattail ilonilj. 
3. Lycopodiacea or dub Mqoses. 4. MarsHeaceeB, 

Ciasa 2. — ^Ahophttes. 

Mosses and Liverworts. 

Glass S.-^Thallqphttbs. 

I. Alg» or Sea Weeds. 2. Lichenea or Lichens. 3. Fungi or Mushrooms ; 
Puff BaJlS) Toad Stools, Mould, Busts, Mddew, etc. 

There 18 a great diversity among tlic most eminent zoologists in 
the classification of animals, often perhaps more in the name than 
in the grouping, We shall make no attempt to decide when 
each men disagree. Most of them, however, still follow Cuvicr in 
dividing the whole Animal Kingdom into four great sub-kingdoms 
or provinces ; though some have added others. We give below 
the systems of two of the most eminent living writers on this 
eubject. In the course of the work some other systems, or parts 
of them, will come into view, because numbers which we wish to 
use are so connected with them that we can not separate them. 

ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
Sub-Kingdom VERTEBRATA. 

Class 1. — Mammaua or animals that nurse their young. The 
most usual orders of these are the following : 

1. Bimana, or man. 2. Quadrumana, or monkeys. 3. Chei- 
roptera, or Bats. 4. Insectivora, or insect eaters, as the mole. 
5. Camivora, or flesh eaters. 6. Cetacea, the whale tribe. 

1. Pachydermata, or thick skinned, as the horse, elephant, etc. 

8. Ruminantia, the cud chewers, as the camel, deer, sheep, etc. 

9. Edentata, as the sloth and armadillo. 10. Rodentia, the 
gnawers, as the mouse, squirrel, woodchuck, etc. 11. Marsupiaiia, 
as the opossum and kangaroo. 12. Monotremata, as the platypus, 
of New Holland. 

Agassiz divides Mammalia into three orders. 1. Marsupiaiia. 

2. Herbivora. 3. Camivora. Owen makes fifteen orders. 
1. Biroaiia. 2. Qnadrumana. 3. Carnivora. 4. Artiodactyla. 
5. Perissodactyla. 6. ProboBcidea. 7. Toxodontia. 8. Sirenia. 
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0. Cetacea. 10. Bnita. 11. Cheiroptera. 12. Insectivora. 13. 
Rodentia. 14. Marsupialia. 15. Monotremata. 

Class 2. — ^AvKS, or Birds, 

Agassiz gives four orders : 1. Natatores. 2. Grallae. 3. Rasores. 
4. Insessores. 

GriflSth and Henfrey give six. 1. Accipitres, the eagle, owl, 
etc. 2. Passerina, the swallow, etc. 3. Scansores, the cuckoo, 
parrot, etc. 4. Gallina, the fowl, pigeon, etc. 5. Oralis, the ' 
ostrich and crane. 6. Palmipedes, the web-footed, as the duck 
and goose. 

Class 3. — ^Rkptilia, or Beptiles. 

Agassiz divides them into two classes. 1. Amphibians^ with 
three orders, 1, CsBciliae ; 2, Ichthyodi ; 3, Anura. 2. Reptiles^ 
with four orders, 1, Serpentes ; 2, Saurii ; 3, Rhizodontes ; 4, 
Testudinata. 

Owen divides the Reptiles into two classes. 1. Amphibia^ with 
two orders, 1, Ganocephala ; 2, Labyrinthodontia. 2. Saurian 
Reptiles^ into eleven orders, 1, Thecodontia ; 2, Cryptodontia ; 3, 
Dicynodontia ; 4, Enaliosauria ; 6, Dinosauria ; 6, Pterosauria ; 
7, Crocodilia; 8, Lacertilia; 9, Ophidia; 10, Chelonia ; 11, 
Batrachia. 

Cla^s 4. — Pisces, or Fishes, 

Agassiz divides them into three classes. 1. Fishes proper ^vfi}^ 
two orders, 1, Ctenoids ; 2, Cycloids. 2. Ganoids^ with three 
orders, 1, Coelacanths ; 2, Acipenseroids ; 3, Sauroids. 3. Sela- 
chians^ with three orders, 1, Chimaerae ; 2, Galeodes ; 3, Batides. 

Owen makes eleven orders. 

SuB-KiNGDOM ARTICULATA. 

Agassiz divides into three classes and ten orders. 1. Worms^ 
with three orders. 2, Crustacea^ with four orders. 3. Insects, 
with three orders, 1, Myriapods ; 2, Arachnids ; 3, Insects propeh 

Owen divides the Articulates into six classes. 1. Arachnida, 
with four orders. 2. Insecta, with eleven orders. 3. Crustacea, 
with eleven orders. 4. Epizoa, with three orders. 5, Anellata 
with four orders. 6. Cirripedia, with three orders. 
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Sub-Kingdom MOLLUSCA. 

Agassiz makes three classes and nine orders. 1. Acephala^ with 
four orders. 2. Gasteropoda, with three orders. 8. Cephalopoda^ 
with two orders. 

Owen divides into six classes and many orders. 1. Cephalopoda, 
with two orders. 2. Gasteropoda, with ten orders. 3. Pteropoda, 
with two orders. 4. Lamellihranchiata, with two orders. 5. 
Brachiopoda, subdivided into families only* 6. Tanicata, with 
two orders. 

Sub-Kingdom RADIATA. 

Owen divides the Radiates into throe sub-provinces (what aro 
called sub-kingdoms above, he calls provinces), with numerous or- 
ders and families. 1. Radiaria, with five classes, 1, Echionder- 
mata; 2, Bryozoa; 3, Anthozoa; 4, Acalepha); 5, Hydrozoa. 

2. Entozoa, with two classes, 1, Coolclmintha ; 2, Sterelmintha. 

3. Infusoria, with two classes, 1, Rotifera ; 2, Polygastria. 
Agassiz makes three classes of Radiates. Polypi, with two or- 
ders. 2. Acalephae, with three orders. 3. Echinoderms, ^ith 
four orders. 

As to the infusorin, Agassiz says : " The infusoria as a class do 
not exist. It has been proved that a part of these are plants or 
their spores ; others are the young of different animals, and the 
rest are perfect animals." 

In his article on Palaeontology in the eighth edition of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, which has appeared since his classification 
above described, we find Professor Owen adopting a different view 
of some organisms which he had classed among the lower animals, 
cs the following extract will show : 

" The two divisions of organisms called plants and animals are 
specialized members of the great natural group of living things ; 
and there are numerous organisms, mostly of minute size and re- 
taining the form of nucleated cells, which manifest the common 
organic characters, but without the distinctive superadditions of 
true plants or animals. Such organisms are called Protozoa, and 
include the sponges, or Amorphozoa, the JF^oraminiferce, or Kkizo- 
pods, the PolycistiruB, the Diatomacece, Desmidice, and most of the 
so-called Polygastria of Ehrenberg, or infusorial animalcules of 
older authors." — Richard Owen, Ency, Brit., Art. Palasontology, 
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Ill conformity with the above views, Professor Owen thus di- 
vides the Protozoa : 

Class 1. Amorphozoa, Sponges. 
Class 2. Foraminifera, Rhizopods. 
Class 3. Infusoria, Animalcules. 

GBOUPING or LIVING AIO) FOSSIL PLANTS AND ANIMALS INTO 
PROVINCES. 

Existing animals and plants are arranged into distinct groups, 
each group occupying a certain district of land ojr water ; and 
few of the species ever wander into other districts. These dis- 
tricts are called zoological and botanical provinces ; and very fevr 
of the species of animals and plants which they contain can long 
survive a removal out of the province where they were originally 
placed ; because their natures can not long endure the difference 
of climate and food, and other changes to which they must be 
subject. 

Although naturalists are agreed in maiDtaining the existence of such 
provinces, they have not settled their exact number; because yet igno- 
rant of the plants and animals in many parts of the earth. Brides, tho 
provinces interfere with one another ; and a single large province may em- 
brace several minor ones. This is particularly the case with animals. So 
that zoologists divide them first into kingdoms, and these into provinces, aa 
follows: 1. The first kingdom embraces Europe, which is subdivided into 
three provinces. 2. The second kingdom comprises Asia, divided into five 
provinces. 3. Australia, one kingdom and one province. 4. Africa, with the 
i^ands of Madagascar, Bourbon and liaoritius ; one kingdom and one prov- 
ince. 6. America, one kingdom and fixir provinces. In all, five kingdoma 
and fourteen provmces. 

Professor SchouW makes twenty-five regions of plants. The arrangement 
depends on the natural classification. Thus the region of Mosses and Saxi- 
frages embraces the north polar regions as &r south as the trees, and the 
upper part of the mountains of Europe. The region of Giictuses and Pepper 
embraces Mexico and South America to the river Amaason. The region of 
Palms and Melastomas embraces that part of South America east of the Andes 
between the equator and the tropic of Capricorn. 

A few q[>ecies seem capable of adapting themselves to all cli- 
mates. Tikis is eminently true of man, whose cosmopolite char^ 
acter is so marked, and his ability to adapt himself to different 
climates and circumstances so dependent upon his superior mental 
endowments, that the distribution of the different races of th^ 
human species can not be accurately judged of by that of waj 
other species. 
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Sometimes moontejiit and sometiniee ooeens sepafato these districiB en the 
land. In the ocean they are sometimes divided by corrents or shoals. But 
both on land and in the water, difference of climate forms the most effectual 
barrier to the migration of q>ecies ; since it is but a few species that have the 
power of enduring any great change in this respect 

In some instances, organic remmns are broken and ground by 
attrition into small fragments, like those which are now accumu- 
lating upon some beaches hj the action of the waves. But often 
the most delicate of the harder parts of the animal or plant are 
-preserved ; and they are found to be grouped together in the 
strata very much as living spedes now are on the earth. 

From these facts it is inferred that, for the most part, the im- 
bedded animals and plants lived and died on or near the spot 
where they are found ; while it was only now and then that there 
was current enough to drift them any considerable distance, or 
break them into fragments. As they died, they sunk to the bot- 
tom of the waters and became enveloped in mud, and then the 
processes of consolidation and petri&ction went slowly on, until 
completed. 

So very quietly did the deposition of the fossili&rous rooks proceed in some 
instances, that the skeletons and indusiaa of microscopic animalfl^ as we have 
seen, which the very slightest disturbance must have crushed, are preserved 
uninjured,* and frequency all the shells found in a layer of rock, He in the 
same position which similar shells now assume upon the bottom of pond% 
lakes and the ocean ; that is, with a particular part of the shell uppermost 

In the existing waters we find that different animals select for 
their habitat different kinds of bottom ; thus, oysters prefer a 
-muddy bank ; cockles a sandy shore ; and lobsters prefer rocks. 
80 it is among the fossil remains ; an additional evidence of the 
manner in which they have been brought into a petrified state. 

From the researches of Prof. E. Forbes in the Egean Sea, it ap- 
pears, first, that increase of depth has the same kind of effect upon 
the marine animals, as increase of height has upon those on dry 
land, that is, the animals become more and more like those of a 
colder climate. Secondly, that most marine animals and vege- 
tables inhabit particular localities, which at length become unfit 
for their abode, and they emigrate or die out. Thirdly, that spe- 
cies ranging widest in depth range furthest horizontally. Fourthly, 
below 300 fethoms, deposits of fine mud are going on without 
organic remains, because animals do not live there. These godp 
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clnsions correspond to the manner in which organic remains oc- 
cur in the rocks. 

4. Organic Remains arranged according to their Origin. 

Organic remains may be divided, according to their origin, into 
three classes : 1. Marine. 2. Fresh water. 3. Terrestrid. 

The last daas appear in most instances where they occur, to have been 
swept down by streams flrom their original sitaation into estuaries ; wheFe 
they were mixed with marine lelics. Sometimes^ perhaps, they were quietly 
■obmerged by the subsidence of the land. 

The following table will show the origin of the remains in the different 
groups c/[ fossiliferous rocks. 

Cambrian and SUurian Systems. Marine. 

Old Bed Sandstone. Marine, Presh Water and Terrestrial 7 

Carixmiferous Limestone. Da Do. Do. 

Ck>al Measures. Terrestrial Estuary Deposits 

and submerged land. Barely perhi^ fresh water deposits. 

ITew Bed Sandstone 6ro!^>. Marine. 

Oolitic Group. Mostly Marine, 

but in few in^tanoes^ Terrestrial. 

Wealden Bocks. Estuary Deposit 

Cretaceous Group. Marine. 

Tertiary Strata.- Marine and Fresh Water. 

Alluvium. Evexy variety of origin. 

It appears from the preceding statements, that \>j far the 
greatest part of organic remains are of marine origin. Nearly 
all the terrestrial relics indeed, and many of fresh water origin, 
have been deposited beneath the waters of the ocean. 

5. Amount of Organic Bemmns in the EartKe Crust. 

The thickness in feet of the fossiliferous strata, as given in the 
tabular view of the stratified rocks, is as follows : 

Alluvium, 500 feet^ 

Tertiary, 2,000 feet, 

Chalk, 1,500 feet, 

Wealden, 2,210 feet, 

Oolite, 2,2Y0 feet, ^ 

Lias, 1,160 feet. 

Upper New Red, 3,100 feet, 

Permian, 1,040 feet, 

< 3,000 feet, m Nova Scotia, 

o AAA c^^*. :» rT^n.^A ai.^A>. 



Carboniferous 






Devonian, 

Upper Sill 

Lower Silurian, ' 20,000 feet 



8,000 feet, in United Statei^ 
13,500 feeli in Europe, 

8,950 feet, in United States, 
lOjOOO feet, in Europe, 



Upper saurian, \ 5,100 feet, in United States, 

^^ ouuimu, ^ g^^QQ ^^^ ^ Europe^ 
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The Cambrian or Huronian, which is from 10,000 to 26,000 
feet thick, is not included in the above, because scarcely any fossils 
have yet been detected in it. The average thickness of the other 
fossiliferous strata is 57,035 feet, equal to about eleven miles. 

Organic remains occur more or less in all the fossiliferous strata 
whose thickness has been given. As a matter of fact, they have 
been dug out several thousands of feet below the present surface. 

In the Alps, rocks abound in organic remains from 6,000 to 
8,000 feet above the level of the sea ; in the Pyrenees, nearly as 
high ; and in the Andes and the Himalayas, at the height of 
16,000 feet 

Prodigious accumulations of the relics of microscopic animaJs 

and plants are frequently found in the rocks. 

"Example 1. — ^From -less than 1.5 ounce of stone, in Tuscany, Soldani ob- 
tained 10,454 chambered shells ; — 400 or 500 of these weighed onlj a single 
grain ; and of one species it took 1,000 to make that weight. These were 
marine shells. BucJdancPs BridgewcUer Treatise, vol. 1, p. 117. 

ExAHPLE 2. — ^In fresh water accumulations a microscopic crustaceous ani- 
mal, called the cypris, often occurs in immense quantities ; as in the Hastings 
sand and Purbeck limestone in England, where strata 1,000 feet thick are 
filled with them ; and in Auvergne, where a dei)03it 700 feet thick, over an 
area twenty miles wide and eighty in length, is divided into layers as thin as 
^per by the exuvias of the cypris. Same Work, p. 118. 

Example 3. — ^But perhaps the most remarkable example is that derived 
from microscopic animals and plants which have been regarded by Ebrenberg 
and others as exclusively animal, under the name of infusoria or animalculse, 
but a part of them are doubtless plants. In one place in Germany is a bed 
fourteen feet thick, made up of skeletons so small, that it requires 41,000,- 
000,000 of them to form a cubic inch ; and in another place, a similar bed is 
twenty-eight feet thick. In Massachusetts are numerous beds composed of 
thesy siliceous shields many feet in thickness ; and similar beds occur ail over 
New England and New York. Deposits of these carapaces or shields, have 
been discovered by Prof William B. Rogers in the tertiary strata of Viif;inia, 
extending over largo areas, and from twelve to twenty-five feet thick I 

It is a moderate estimate to say, that two-thirds of the surface 

of our existing continents are composed of fossiliferous rocks; 

and these, as already stated, often several thousand feet thick. 

This estimate might, without exaggeration, be confined to strata that con- 
tain marine exuviiB ; — that is, such as were deposited beneath the ocean. 

At the end of the next section we hope to be able to present a table of 
most of the fossil animals and plants known. 

ICHNOLOGY. 

This branch of Palaeontology means literally, the science of 
tracks. It is tracks in stone, however, that fall within the province 
of geology, and hence we might call the science Ichnolithology. 
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But since this is less euphonic than Ichnology, and since fossil 

footmarks require for their elucidation the study of recent tracks, 

we prefer the latter term, proposed by Dr. Buckland. 

This branch of Palaeontology is of quite recent origin. The first scientifio 
account of fossil footmarks, was that by Rev. Dr. Henry Duncan in the trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, in 1828. They were probably the 
impressions of the feet of tortoises on what was then supposed to be the New 
Red Sandstone, but is now thought to be Permian Sandstone, of Corncockle 
Muir Quarry, in Scotland In 1831, Gr. P. Scrope found numerous footmarks 
of small crustaceans on forest marble of the Oolite in England. In 1834, 
Professors Hohobaum, Kaup, and Sickler published an account of tracks of the 
Cheirotherium, on New Red Sandstone, in Saxony. In 1836, the first de- 
scription was given of the tracks in that most prolific of all localities, the 
valley of Connecticut river. Since that time numerous other descriptiona of 
the same locality have appeared, by Dr. Deane, Sir Charles Lyell, Isaac Lea, 
Dr. J. Warren, and the authors of this work, and so many other localities 
have been discovered in Europe and America, that scarcely any fossiliferous 
formation is now without its footmarks. These will be described under the 
several rocks. 

At first names were given to the diflferent kinds of tracks, brit 
now for the most part the animals that made them are named. 
Such animals are called lAthicknozoa^ from the Greek words 
(Xtdo^y iX^oq and fwov) signifying, stony track animcds, or track- 
discovered animals. The following table gives a general view of 
tb^eir distribution up to the present time. 

LTTHICHNOSSOA. 

Ihrmaiion, Class. 

Cambrian, Annelids. 

Lower Silurian, 

Potsdam Sandstone, Crustaceans. 

Hudson River Shales, Crustaceans and Annelids. 

upper saurian, \^^^ 

Clintoa Group |GaBteropocb? 
Devoniaoi Batnichians, Saurians? and Chdooiaiifl. 

Hamilton Groups Crustaceans ? 

Carboniferous, Batrachians, Saurians, Molluscs? 

Penman, Chelonians, Saurians. 

Trias, Batrachians, Saurians, Chelouians, Crusta- 



Jurassic, Marsupialoids, Birds, lizards, Bateachians, 

Chelonians, Fishes, Crustaceans, Myria- 
pods, Insects, Annelids. 
Wealden, Saurian. (Iguanodon?) 

Alluvium, Man, Camivora, Ruminants, Birds, Batra- 

chians, Annelids, Molluscs. 
Under Alluvium we have mentioned only those animals whose tracks have 
been described by geologists, and of which specimens have been presenred 
in the cabinets. 
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7UNBAMBNTAL PaiNCIPLES OF ICHKOLOGT. 

The question naturally arises, whether Ichnology has any 
principles at its foun4ation on which we can rely, or are its re- 
sults conjectural ; or, to give the inquiry a more scientific form, 
is there any such relation between the feet of animals and their 
general structure and character, that knowing the one, we can with 
strong probability infer the other, as we can determine the un- 
known quantity in an algebraic equation ? We maintain the af- 
firmative, for the following reasons : 

1. Comparative anatomy and zoology teach us that an intimate relation 
exists between all the parts or organs of animals. 

2. They teach us that the feet of animals are unusually characteristic, and 
their relations to other parts unusually dear, so as to furnish, in some in- 
stances, a basis of classification to the zoologist Now a perfect track, es- 
pecially one in relief gives a complete model of the foot, and thus furnishes 

• us with a better means of determining the nature of the animal than is some- 
times used by the palaeontologist, who frequently can obtain only a firagment 
of some other organ of the animal by which to judge of its nature. 

3. We are able, very often, to determine the nature of living animals from 
their tracks. Who would confound the human track with that of any other 
animal ? or the tracks of quadrupeds with those of birds ? or of ruminants 
with those of the camivora or marsupials 7 or among birds, those of the grallse 
or waders with those of the web-footed or the pigeons ? or those of the os- 
trich with those of the eagle or albatross? 

4. We have the highest authorities for naming animals fh>m their tracks. 
Such men as Professors Kaup and Richard Ov^en, Sir William Jardine and 
Isaac Lea, have done it Cuvier, too, has said, that " any one who observes 
merely the print of a cloven hool^ may conclude that it has been left by a ' 
ruminant animal, and regard the conclusion as equally certain with any other 
in physics and morals. Consequently, the single footmark clearly indicates 
to the observer the forms of the teeth, of all the leg bones, thigh, shoulders, 
a]idt>f the trunk of the body of the animal which left the mark." 

PXIUCANXNT CHABACTSB3 IN THB FEET AND TRACKS OF ANIMALS 
BT WHICH DIFFERENT KINDS CAN BE DISTINGUISHED. 

We have not space to draw out these characters in detail, nor 
"even to enumerate hut the most important. A full enumeration 
and description may be found in the Report on the Ichnology of 
New England made to the government of Massachusetts in 1858, 
page 24. 

- 1. Tracks are of three kinds, 1, a simple trail such as serpents, 
annelids, molluscs, and perhaps some fishes might make ; 2, trails 
accompanied by the impressions of feet, such as would be made 
by most kinds of reptiles, some fishes, crustaceans, and some in- 
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sects ; 3, impressions of feet only, such as might be left by most 
vertebral animals and all the invertebrate tribes that have feet. 

2. Width of the trackway. 

3. Angle made by the axis of the foot with the line of direction 
called the median line. 

4. Distance of the tracks from the median line. 

5. Number of feet. 

6. Relative size and character of the feet before and behind. 

7. Mode of progression ; by one row of tracks or two ; direct 
or oblique ; by steps or leaps, etc. 

8. Length of step, 

9. Size of foot. 

10. Number of toes. 

11. Whether thick-toed or narrow-toed. 

12. Number and size of the phalangeal impressions. 

13. Divarication or spread of the toes. 

14. Character of the heel. 
16. Claws and pellets. 

16. Anomalous characters, such as indicate that the animal 
may have partaken of characters now found only in different 
classes or orders : like the icthyosaurus, pterodactyle and sau- 
roid fishes. 

A careful application of these and other less important charac- 
ters will enable us, in most cases, but not in all, to decide from* 
tracks whether the animal was vertebral or invertebral ; to which 
of the classes in these two great groups it belonged ; often to what 
family, genus and species. In this way have the examples of 
Lithichnozoa been determined, which will be given under the dif- 
ferent formations in our next Section. 



SECTION II. 

PALiEONTOLOGICAL CHARACTERS OF THE ROCKS. 

Organic remains are not thrown together confusedly in the 
rocks, but each of the great rock formations has its peculiar fos- 
sils, which are not found in the formations above or below. Usu- 
ally the species are limited to a particular formation, although the 
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genera hare a wide range. It is desirable to gire some idea, e»- 
pecialiy by drawings, of the leading and characteristic plants and 
animals that have snccessively peopled the globe since it became 
habitable. We begin with the lowest formation and pass npward. 



Fig. 148. 



1. Cambrian or Huronian System. 
Lower Cambrian Sedgwick, 

Notwithstanding the great th^kness of this rock 
{12,000 feet in this country and 26,000 in Wales), 
not more than half a dozen fossils have been found 
in it The most interesting is a zoophyte, found in 
Ireland, and called Oldhamia antiqua, Fig. 148, 
named after its discoverer. Professor Oldham. In 
this country and in Bohemia no fossils have been 
found in this rock; 

^ The reader," says Sir Roderick I. Murchison, 
" may look with reverence on this zoophyte ; for, 
notwithstanding the most assiduous researches, it is the only ani- 
mal relic yet known in this very low stage of un^uivocal sedi« 
xnentary matter." 

JAihichnozoa, or animals made known by their tracks. The 
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trackway of a species of Annelid, called the Arenicolites didyma, 
occurs in what is called the Longmynd rocks^ in Wales. The 
same formation contains also impressions of rain drops. 

I^g. 149 is thou^t to be a plant; the Palseochorda major, from the Badr 
daw alate, of England. 

2. Lower Silurian System, Murchisan. 
Upper Cambriariy Sedgwick. 

The plants of this vast system (20,000 feet thick,) are only a 
few, and mostly obscure sea weeds, which often go by the name 
of Fucoids, from their resemblance to the living genus, Fucus. 
Fig. 150 shows the Scolithus linearis which occurs in the Potsdam 
sandstone, as well as in quartz rock. But it is uncertain whether 
it is an animal or a plant. 

Phytopsis tubulosam iroin the Black river limestone, of New Yoik, Is con- 
sidered a plant and is shown on Fig. 151, 



Fig.lfiQ. 



Fig. 161. 




Phytopsta tubulosum. 



Polypi,— The radiated animals are well represented in this 
system. Among these are the coral builders. These are 
minute radiated animals, called AMhozoa, that have the power 
of secreting carbonate of lime, and thus of building up large 
stony structures, called Polyparias^ from the bottom to the 
surface of the ocean. They swarm in immense numbers in the 
seas of tropical climates, and form coral ree& which sometimes 
extend hundreds of miles. They seem to have existed in all 
ages, and to have formed similar deposits, which are now ranked 
among the limestones. Figs. 152, 163, 154 show several living 
species of these animals as they are attached to their stony habi* 
tations. 
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Fig. V5%, 



Fig. 163. 



Ft^ 154. 




Polyparia, 

The tentacles of these animals are provided with cilia or minute 
hairs on their margins, which are capable of being rapidly movedy 
8o as to keep currents of water in motion, that food^^ay be con- 
iFeyed to their mouths. Immense numbers of the polypi unite 
in building up a single habitation, and they do this as if influenced 
by one instinct ; so that the structure rises with the most sym- 
metrical proportions. In the Flustra carbasea each polype has 
usually twenty-two tentacles ; and on these, 2,200 cilia. An or- 
dinary specimen of this species will contain 18,000 polypi ; and 
of consequence, 396,000 tentacles, and 89,600,000 cilia. On the 
Flmtra foliacea^ Dr. Grant estimates 400,000,000. 

These polypi mostly multiply by buds, called gemmules, which grow 
like the buds of plants from the parent, and after a time &11 off and become 
distinct animals. A single polypi in this mode may produce a million of 
young in a month. They may also be multiplied by division, when each 
separate part becomes in a short time a whole animal Different parts may 
also be made to grow together, and monsters of every form be produced. 
The Hydra is one of the genera of polypi; and by taking the heads of several 
individuals^ and grafting them to one body, a Hydra with seven, or any other 
number of heads may be produced. 

Fig. 155 shows the Columnaria alveolata ih>m the Black river limestone. 
I^g. 156 represents the Favistella stellata^ and Fig. 15Y, Chsetetes lycoperdon ; 
Fig. 158, shows the Cyathophyllum turbinatum which is found in tiie next 
three higher formations. 

Graptolites, — These are another remarkable family of radiated 
animals that appeared in the Lower Silurian, and continued as 
high as the carboniferous system. Until the late researches of 

11* 
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Fig.lM. 




CyaXkophyUwrx Turbinahtm, 

Professor Hall, little else had been described but the serrated 
arms of this peculiar animal. But he has traced it from its earliest 
development till it shows itself as a fixed (possibly free) animal, 
having a bilateral arrangement in its arms, as shown in Fig. 159, 
which is the Graptolithus Logani. The arms here are broken off; 
but in Fig. 160 they are extended far enough to bring the serra- 
tures into view. Generally these serrated arms are all that have 
been figured. 
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Fig. ISO. 



jni.i6a 




Brackiopods. — ^These are a class of bi- 
valve shells with the valves- unequal, and 
the arms of the animal long, that flour- 
ished abundantly in the lower Silurian Seas. 
Several of the genera also, (not the same 
species), have lived through all the changes 
of the earth's crust, and still inhabit the 
ocean. 

The Lingola » one of these, on Fig. 161, from 
the Potsdam sandstone, and can hardly be distin- 
guished firom those now found aliva The Terebratula, Fig. 162 is one of the 
six genera of shells that have h'ved through all changes, and 30 species are 
still found in the ocean. Bronn gives a list of 410 speciee^ 10 of which 
Fig. 161. 



Fig. 168. 






Ttrebrabuta, 



Lif^vla prima and anUqua* 
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oocnr in the Jxywele Silurian, 30 in the Upper Silnrian, *12 in the Devonian, 
38 in the Garbooiferous, 11 in the Permian, 30 in the Trias, 83 in the Oolite, 
127 in Chalk, and 34 hi the Tertiary. 

Another £^hiopod of the Silurian rocks is the Orthis (Fig. 163), of which 
Bronn gives 54 species in the Lower Silurian, 31 m the Upper Silurian, 
43 in the Devoniau, 12 in the Carboniferous Limestone, 3 in the Permian, and 
2 in the Trias, where it died out 

Of the Spirifer, Fig. 163, characterized by a peculiar spire within its valves, 
shown in our figure, 16 species occur in the Lower Silurian, 18 in the Upper 
Silurian, 56 in the Devonian, 69 in Carboniferous Limestone, 1 in the Permian, 
8 in the Trias, and 4 in the Oolite, where they termmate. 
Fig. 168. Fig. IM. 





Orthis retroHstria. Spirifw. 

The number and variety of the preceding Brachiopods that have been de- 
scribed are now so great, that the above genera are regarded as fiunilie^ suc^ 
as Terebratulides, Spririferides, etc., each embracing several genera. But de- 
tails on this subject can not be here given. They will be found in the large 
works on Palaeontology, such as those of Pictet, D'Orbigny, Hall, McCoy, eta 

Other interesting Brachiopods occur in the Lower Silurian ; as for instance, 
Atrypa, Fig. 165. 

Conchifera, Numerous representatives of this dass of shells appeared early. 
For examples we ^ve Ambonychia (Pterin®), imdata, Fig. 166, from the 
Trenton Limestone ; Avicula demisa. Fig. 167 ; from the Hudson River Group^ 
and Modiolopsis modiolaris, Fig. 168, from the same. 



Fig. 165. 



Fig. 166. 



^^ 



Fig. 167. 
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Gasteropoda. These shells are numevoos m the Lower Silurian. Kadorea 
matutina occars in the calciferous sandstone, Fig. 169. The M. magna is 
sometimes seven or eight inches in diameter. Murchisonia beUicinota is a 
delicate shell. Fig. 170. Fig. 171 shows Scalites angolatos of the Chazj 
limestone. Fig. 172 shows the Bellerophon bilobatua 

Fig. 169. 




Maclur^a matutiiut. 



FU. in. 



Fig. 170. 





Fig. 172. 



Fig. 178 





LUuit€9 conm-ariiHi, 
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Oqthalopoda. These were chambered chells, some of which were carved' 
and some straight. We give an example of each. Fig. 173 shows the Lit- 
uites oomu-arietis. 

Fig. 174 represents an Orthocens which was straight^ yet divided into 
chamber& This has been found six feet long and six inches in diameter ; 
which must have had an animal around it larger than any living cephalopod. 
As many as seventy chambers have been counted ui it Bronn mentions 
153 species ; ten in the Lower Silurian, thirty-two in the Upper Silurian, 
forty-three in the Devonian, thirty-one in the Carboniferous limestone, eight 
in the coal measures and seven in the Trias, where it disappeared. 

Fig. 174 




Orfhocerck 

EcMnodermata, — ^The living animals of this class, are the star- 
fishes, which are found as low as the Lower Silurian, and extend 
through all the rocks. But the most' remarkable animals of this 
class are the Crinoids, or Encrinites, so named from the resem* 
blance of some of them to a lily {icpLvov) of which the common 
stone lily (Fig. 263) is an example. The head was supported by 
a flexible . column, that was made up of a vast number of bony 
rings, and at its lower end was fastened to the ocean's bottom, or 
to a piece of wood. The head was composed of five articulated 
arms, which were divided into fingers, and were used for obtaining 
food. The stem of this species was circular, but that of the Pen* 
tacrinite was five-sided, and its arms or tentacules vastly numer- 
ous. The number of little bones or joints composing the head of 
the lily Encrinite, was 26,000 ; but in the Briarean Pentacrinite, 
they amount to 100,000, and those of the side arms to 60,000 
more. If each of these, as in the higher animals, required two 
muscles to move it, they would amount to 300,000 ; while the 
muscles in man amount to only 540. 

Fig. Its is a representation of the Peaar encrinite or Apierinites as it ap- 
peared when attached and in full life at the bottom of the ocean. 

Prof Pictet, in his great work on Palsentology, has grouped the Crinoids 
into nine fiunilies, as follows : 1. The Gomatulideaa, or those free and without 
stalk; 2. The Pentremitideas ; 3. The CjstidesB; 4. The Cupressocrinideae ; 
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5. The PolycrinidflB ; 6. The HaplocriQidse ; '7. The AnthocrinidsB ; 8. The 
Gyathocrinidn ; 9. The PycoocrinidaB. These families he divides into 105 
genera. Of these, thirty-seven are peculiar to the Lower and Upper Sila- 
rian, sixteen to the Devonian, nineteen to the Carboniferous, one in the Per- 
mian ; in the Triassic six, in the Jurassic fourteen, in the Cretaceous seven, 
in the Tertiary two, and two exist in our present seas, to which should be 
added a third, the Holopus, which is found only among existing animals. 
The genus Penticrinus began its existence in the Triassic period, and has 
oontinued to the present time, though there have been several changes of the 
species. 

Among the Crinoids the Cystideas have attracted special attention, and 
those of Canada have been finely illustrated by Mr. E. Billings, palBeontologist 
df the Csmada Survey. According to him, there have been found in the lower 
half of the Lower Silurian (in Bohemia and nowhere else) four species, in the 
upper half sixty-three ; in the Upper Silurian eighteen species, and perhaps 
some doubtful ones in the Devonian; above which none occur. Fig. 176 
shows one of these little mailed animals from the Trenton limestone, the 
Fleurocystites filitextus. 

Crustacea, — ^Crustaceans form the highest order of articulated 
aBimals. By far the most remarkable group of them in the ear- 
lier or palaaozoic rocks are the Trilobites, so called because their 
shell or buckler is divided into three parts. So different are they 
from living crustaceans, that for a long time it was contended that 
they were molluscs or insects. 

The shield or buckler of this animal covered its anterior part, 
"while the abdomen had numerous segments that folded over each 
other like those on a lobster's tail. By this arrangement some of 
the species had the power to roll themselves up like the wood- 
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Fig. 1T6. 




PlmroeytiUM JUiteastus. 
loose and annadillO) and thus of defending themselves against 
enemies. They are from half an inch to six inches long, and 
longitudinal furrows divide them into three lobes. 

It is well known that the eyes of many articulated animals are 
made up of a large number of facets, or lenses, placed at the end 
of tubes, which being arranged in a parallel position, form a com- 
pound eye, like a multiplying glass ; which projecting from the 
head, enables the animal to see on all sides without turning the 
eye. The number of these little facets or lenses in the house-fly 
is 14,000 ; in the dragon fly, 25,000 ; in the butterfly, 35,000 ; 
in the Mordella, 60,000. In the Trilobite they vary from 400 to 
6,000. Fig. 177 shows one of the eyes of this animal found in 
a fossil state. 

Fig. 17T. 
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Pictet diyides the Trildbites into twelve &milies, yiz., the Harpide, the 
Paradoxidse^ the Calyminidse^ the Lichasidso, the Trinudeidse, the Asaphidie, 
the MglimdsBj the Ulenidae, the OdontofdeuridsB, the Amphionids, the 
Brontidas aod the Agnostidss. These he divides into forty-three genera^ of 
-which tweDty-foor are found in the Lower Sihirian, half of which pass into 
the Upper Silurian, and eleven in this last formation that pass into tiie Devo- 
nian, while only one passes into the Carboniferous ; above which none are 
found. But only in a very few cases is the same species found in any two of 
these formations. According to ProC Owen, the whole mumber of species is 
400 and of genera fifty ; of whidi forty-six are Silurian, twenty-two Devonian, 
and four Carboniferous. Thirteen genera are peculiarly Lower Silurian, three 
Upper Silurian, one Devonian and three Carboniferous. 

Fig. 1*78 exhibits one of the well-known forms of Trilobites from the Lower 
BUurian, the Paradoxides Tessini of Brongniart 

Pig. 178. 




Fig. 1*79 is a top view and Fig. 180 a side view of the Sao hirsuta from 
the Lower Silurian of Bohemia 

Liihichnozoa. — ^In Potsdam sandstone, at Beauhamois, and other places in 
Canada, Sir William Logan has collected and described at least seven species 
of crustacean's tracks. Fig. 181 will give an idea of one species. A fine 
collection of tbem may be seen in the cabinet of the Canada Geological Sur- 
vey at Montreal. Fig. 181, A, shows the tracks of a living crustacean, the 
Oc^rpode arenaria, sketched by Prof. Agassiz and kindly pat into our hands. 
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CBUSTAGBAK TBACES.- 

Fig. 179. Fig. 180. 





Fig. 181. 




ProtoUchnitea sepUm-nciatm, 
Fig. 181. A. 
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Ocypoda artflnaria. 
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More recently analogous Prototichnitos (tbe 



applied to the Canada 



Fig. 182. 




OroiBopodia BecHotu 



tracks by PioC Owen) have been foond 
in Scotland, called P. Sooticus. 

In the Llandeilo flags in Wales sev- 
eral species of Annelids occur which 
haye sometimes left their trail, as rep- 
resented on Fig: 182, which was made 
by Crossopoditf Scotica. 

On the Hudson River shales of 
Georgia in Vermont, we have found 
the trail probably of an annelid, as 
shown on Fig. 183. 



Fig. 188. 




TVail qfan AwnMd, 

3. Upper Silurian Period. 

In the Lower Silurian rocks the plants hitherto discovered are 
all flowerless and the animals all invertehrate : crustaceans being 
the highest class, of which the crab and lobster are living exam- 
ples. At the close of this period there seems to have been a con- 
siderable change in the state of things, and sometimes the higher 
strata are unconformable to the lower. For the most part the 
same classes of animals continue, though with new forms. Near 
the top a few vertebral animals appear, as the details below in- 
dicate. 

Plants. — ^Tho plants of the Upper Silurian are very few and 
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mostly marine. In Ear<^ the best writers mention only one or 
two species. But Professor Hall has described not less tiian ten 
species of Algae or sea-weeds. Perhaps the most interesting of 
these is the Arthrophycus Harlani, shown on Fig. 184. 

rig. 184 Fig. 385. 
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RalyAHiUs labjfHntAtca, 



It is not till we rise to the very top of this formation, and per- 
haps into the Devonian above, that we. find any traces of land 
plants. 

Fig. 1ST. 



Fig. 186. 




Chain CoraL 
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Animals. Polypi, — Of the zoophytes one of the most striking 
species is the chain coral. We give two specimens in Figs. 186 
and 186. 

Payosites poljmorpha) another genus, is shown in Fig. 187. 
T\z. 188. 




CyathophyUwm turbinatum, 
ing.189. Fig. 19a 





PeniamerM KnightU, 
Fig. 191. 
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Another genua of these old oorals is the Cyathophyllum, often mistaken in 
our country for the horns of deer, etc. Pig. 188 shows one species of this 
genus, the C. turbinatuuL Fig. 189 represents the Cjathophyllum caespitosum. 

BrachiopodcL — ^New species of these shells abound in the Upper Silurian, 
l)elonging to the same genera, as in the Lower Silurian most frequently, but 

Fig. 194. 



Fig. 193. 




Fig. 195. 



Spirifer radiaUu, 
Fig. 19T. 
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Fig. 196. 




Terebratula Wilaoni. 




not always. "We give only a few 
examples. Fig. 190 represents 
Pentamerus Knightii. Fig. 191 
Delth3rris Niagarensis. Fig. 192 
Atrypa lacunosa. Fig. 193 Orthia 
flabellulum. Fig. 194 Leptaena de- 
pressa. Fig. 195 Spirifer radiatus. 
Three views of Terebratula Wilson! 
in Fig. 196. 

The Conchifera are well repre- 
sented. Fig. 197 shows a Gas- 

tcropod, the Euom^^^us rugosus. Fig. 198 shows a Cephalopod, the Con- 

ularia Niagarensis, from the Niagara group of New York. 
The Crinoids are abundant ; but we have room to present only three. Ffjf. 

199 represents the Oaryocrinus omatus from the Niagara group. Fig. 200 

shows the Icbthycrinus Isevis, from the same formation. The sculpture on 

many of these crinoids is often extremely beautiful Fig. 201 shows the 

Hypanthocrinus decorus, allied to the lily. 

or the other Eohinoderms, we show in Fig. 202, the star fish Ophiura oon- 

Btellata^ and in fig. 203, the Palseaster Niagarensis, from the Niagara lime* 

stone. 
We regret not having room for more of the beautifhl Trilobites found in 

this formation. Fig. 204 exhibits the Oalymene Blumenbachil Fig. 205 th« 

same rolled op. 




Oyhiwra CfomUUata. 



FuUecuOer Jfiargaraniut, 
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Fishei, — Near the top of this formation a few fishes have been 
foand ; of some of them, however, we know but little, as only broken 
fragments occur. Pictet mentions only three genera, and four spe- 
cies as certain ; but Agassiz adds four other genera from the broken 
fragments : these were from the Upper Ludlow rocks ; but in 1869 
a very perfect fish was found in the Lower Lodlow lockB^ which 
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carries down this dass of aninuJs 1,000 or 2,000 feet These few 
fishes seem to be only an anticipation of the great development of 
this class of animals in the Devonian group, and as none of those 
in the Silurian are of any special interest, we defer a description 
of this important class of animals to the next group. 

Lilhicknszoa, — Professor James Hall in the second volume of the Palseon- 
tology of New York, has described as many at least as six species of tracks 
on the Clinton group of the Upper Silurian, in that State. He suggests that 
these were made by MoUuces (Gasteropods), Annelids and Fishes, as shown 
on figures 266, 207, and 208. 

Fig. 20a. Fig. 207. 




'AnntHd Track. 



Annelid Track, 



Fig. aos. 




Fish Tracks, 
4. DEVONIAN PERIOD. 

Plants. — ^These are few and badly preserved, so that great 
uncertainty still exists as to their character. Some of them, how- 
ever, were sea weeds, and some land plants of as high organiza- 
tion as the coniferous or pine tribe. A few years ago, quite a 
number of plants were referred to the Devonian Period. In 1849, 
Bronn enumerates nearly fifty species of monocottyledons, as well 
«s batf a dozen less perfect flowerlesB plaats^ But these probn* 

19 
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bly occur in rocks which are now placed higher in the series. 
We give a sketch of only one species from this formation, which 
seems well determined by Professor Hall, from the Chemung 
group, and which resembles a good deal, plants in the coal mea- 
sures above the Devonian. It is the Sphenopteris laxus, Fig. 209. 

Fig. 209. 




Sphenopte/Hs laxus. 

ANn£AJ&—^Poh/pi. — Of the corals we present three examples: Fig. 210^ 

Fig. 211. 

Fifr. 210. 
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represents a fragincut of Aulopora aerpens. : Fig. 211, Pavoaites fibroaa, and 
FiK. 212, Astrea rugosa. 





Spiri/er hyateri.tu. 

Of the Brachiopoda we show in Figs. 213, 214, 215, two interesting spe- 
des of Spirifer; one of which, Fig. 213, goes with late authors under the 

Fig. 21& 




name of Trigonotreta) and Fig. 214 is Spirifer hjrstericos. 
good idea of the two spirals found in this shelL 



Fig. 216 gives a 



Fig. 216. 



Fig. SIR 




Spirals in Spirifir, 




CalcMla sandalina. 



A quite peculiar genus of Brachiopods is the Oalceola sandalina^ named 
from its resemblaqce to a shoe, and shown on Fig. 216. 

Of the Conchifera or Acephala, we give only one species in Fig. 217, the Posi- 
donomya Beecheri. "We give two Cephalopoda. Fig. 218 shows the Goni- 
atites oostulatus, and Fi^. 219, the Gyrtoceras undulatus of the Gomiferous 
Limestone. 
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Fig. 21T. 



Fig. 218. 
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Chfuatitea eomtulatue. 



Cyrtoeeras undtUatus. 

Fig. 220 shows a Deyonian trilobite, the Acidaspis elliptlca. 

Fig. 220. Fishes. — ^The most characteristic fea- 

ture of the Devonian rocks is the great 
development of. fishes which they pre-, 
sent. With the exception of a few 
species near the close of the Upper Silu- 
rian Period, this is their earliest appear- 
ance; and they present many strange 
forms, and are largely developed in all 
the subsequent formations. This is not 
true of any other class of vertebral ani- 
mals, and hence the history of the fossil 
fishes is peculiarly instructive. It is said 
that not less than 1700 species are found 
fossil, and 10,000 are now living. Pro- 
fessor Agassiz estimates the number of species that have lived in 
all past periods, at not less than 30,000 species. 
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This eminent writer in his great work entitled, Recherches sw lea Foiaaons 
par VAgassiZf divided all fishes into four classes, distinguished by the char- 
acter of their scales; the important discovery having been made by him, that 
there is such a relation between the form of the scale and the organization of 
the fish, that if those having similar scales be brought together, they will be 
found to correspond closely in their nature. The following are the forms of 
the scales in the four classes : 

Fig. 221, No. 1, shows one of the enameled plates that belongs to the 
Placoidsj No. 2, the plates covered with enamel, identical in structure with 
the teeth, covering the Ganoids; No. 3, the toothed or comb like scales of 
the Ctenoids ; and No. 4, the circular plates without enamel of the Cycloids, 



Fig. 221. 




13 8 4 

From the classification of animals which we have given on a previous page, 
it would appear that Agassiz has given up the above, arrangement He will 
doubtless explain fully his new system in his great work on the Natural 
History of the United States. J. Muller, according to Pictet, had proposed 
desirable changes in the system founded upon the scales. 

He proposes six* classes : 1. The Sirenoid fishes, that have both lungs and 
gills ; 2. the Teleosieans, or fish with proper bones ; 3. the Ganoids ; 4. the Elas- 
mobrancheanSj or the Placoids of Agassiz; 6. the CydostomeanSj or cartila- 
ginous fishes ; 6. the LepiocardianSf or fishes without a heart, being only one 
genus. Of these the fii'st, fifth, and sixth classes are not found fossil. 
Naturalists have described 504 genera of fossil fishes, distributed as follows : 

In the Upper Silurian 7 

In the Devonian 56 

In the Carbonilbrous ^70 

In the Permian 16 

In the Trias .23 

In the Jurassic . . . ' . . 66 

In the Cretaceous 18 

In the Tertiary 188 • 

• 

Of all fossil animals the fishes cast the most light upon the laws 
of palaeontology. In their different formations they are found to 
be separated from one another by the most distinct characters. 
Those of a particular formation seem to have been created for that 
formation only, and rarely do the genera extend beyond it as they 
do in most of the lower animals. Not a single genus below the 
chalk has survived to the present day, and above that point the 
number of extinct genera is quite large, amounting to two thirds 
of those in the chalk, and one third of those in the lower tertiary. 
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Those of the carboniferous strata disappear with the deposition of 
the new red sandstone, and those in the Oolite suddenly vanish 
with the appearance of the chalk. Not one species has yet been 
found that is common to any of the two great geological forma- 
tions, or that is now living in the ocean. 

We cannot but remark here, how entirely opposed are these 
facts to a prevalent hypothesis that the different sorts of animals 
in the rocks, as we ascend, have been slowly changed from one . 
into the other by a natural process. Here, on the contrary, we 
find such great and entire changes in the successive groups as ean 
be explained only by new creations. 

"We find in the history of fishes," says Pictet, "many argu- 
ments against the hypothesis of the transition of species from one 
into the other. The Teleosteans could not have had their origin 
in the fishes which existed before the cretaceous epoch, and it is 
impossible to derive the Placoids and Ganoids from the Teleos- 
teans. The connection of faunas, as Agassiz has said, is not ma. 
terial, but resides in the thought of the Creator." It is well to 
take heed to the opinions of such masters in science, when so 
many, with Darwin at their head, are inclined to adopt the doc- 
trine of gradual transmutation in species. 



The Devonian fishes had great pecaliaritiea. Indeed, to the close of the 
Jurassic period no fish had the homy scales such as now cover four-fifths of 
them. The Devonian fishes were many of them covered with hony phitea 
forming a buckler, and were also of peculiar form. Fig. 222 shows the under 
Bide of the Cephalaspis Lyelliu 

Fig. 222. 




Cephatcupis LyeUii. 

Fig. 223 is a side view of the same fish. 

In Fig. 224 is represented another of these fishes, the Pterichthys comataa. 
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Pig. 223. 




Another fish of peculiar aspect, which is common in the Devonian rocks of 
this country, is the Holoptychius nobilissimua, of which Fig. 225 will give 
gome idea. 

Reptiles, ^^rora at least two sources of evidence we find that 
reptiles began to appear as early as the Devonian period, though 
some geologists suspect that the Upper Old Red Sandstone of 
Great Britain belongs to the Carboniferous group ; and if so, it 
would raise th« reptiles into that formation. But one skeleton cf 
a reptile, Fig. 226, called the Telerpeton Elginense, and Lepto- 
pleuron lacertinum, by Professor Owen, has been found in the 
Old Red Sandstone of Morayshire, which Dr. Mantell regards 
either as a fresh water Batrachian, or a small terrestrial lizard. 
Another, a true Saurian reptile, has been found in the same forma- 
tion. In another part of the same rock small bodies have been 
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disco^eredt whicli have been referred witli some probability to tbe 
eggs of tbe frog. 

Fig. 228. 




Telerpeion Elgineiise. From tJie Old Red Sandstone, 
Fi5.22T. 




sr^ 




^ 
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Zithicknozoa, — In the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland, Captain 
Brickenden has described tracks "whicli agree best with the Chelo- 
Bians or Tortoises, as shown on Fig. 227. 

In the red sandstone near PottsviUe, in Pennsylvania, Isaac Lea has de- 
scribed the tracks of an animal which he calls Sauropus primseyus. They 
are shown on Fig. 228. 

Professor H. D. Rogers, in opposition to Mr. Lea's opinion, places these 
tracks in the lower pari of the carboniferous formation. So he does, also, those 
other analogous species which he found 1500 feet lower in the series. He 
also found what he thinks may be the trail of a mollusc in his Umbral Series. 

5. Oabbonifebous Pbbiod. 

Tlie two very distinct parts into which this formation is divided, 
differ widely in their palseontological characters. The lower part, 
called the carboniferous or mountain limestone, is rich in marine 
relics. But it is the remains of terrestrial plants, which so abound 
in the upper part, called the coal measures, that gives the name 
and the highest interest to the formation. Marine remains abound 
in this part also ; but the land plants predominate. In the brief 
space which we can devote to the fossils of this formation we shall 
diyell chiefly upon the plants and upon the higher tribes of ani- 
mals. 

Plants. — Compared with the formations below there was an 
immense development of plants in the carboniferous rocks. Pre- 
viously it would seem that not much dry land existed, certainly 
jLot in a condition for producing vegetation ; for the plants in 
these lower rocks are almost entirely marine, and of course flow- 
erleas. But in the carboniferous era land plants were introduced 
abundantly, more than 683 species having been described in that 
, formation, according to Prof. TJnger, But they were mostly flow- 
-erless plants, chiefly such as form the class of Acrogens, such as 
the Ferns, the Equisetaceas and Lycopodiaceae, Yet many of them 
were large trees. Take the ferns, for example. In tropical regions, 
at the present day, these sometimes grow as high as forty or fifty 
feet, and the trunks are covered with the scars of the leaves that 
have fallen off. Fig. 229 exhibits some of these gigantic ferns. 

Most of the fossil ferns probably belonged to species no larger than the 
ferns now growing in temperate latitudes ; but some of them were tree ferns. 
Fig. 230 shows Neuropteris ovata fh>m the coal, and it can hardly be distin- 
gi^die4 fiom species now common in this conntiy. 

12* 
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More than 250 species of ferns have been already dug from the 

coal strata in Europe, and it is an interesting fact that at present 

not more than fifty species of this tribe of plants are natives of 

Europe. They are far more abundant in tropical regions ; and 

hence it seems a fair conclusion that the climate in Europe and 

the United States, during the coal period, was tropical. 

Professor Lindlej made some experiments to determine what sorts of plants 
would longest resist the action of water. The leaves and bark of most dico- 
tyledonous plants, that is, oar present forest trees and flowering plants gen- 
erally, were destroyed in two years. The monocotyledons, such as the 
palms, were more enduring, but grasses perished. Funguses, nxjsses and 
most of the lowest forms of vegetables, soon disappeared ; but ferns were 
the most enduring of all. In short, those plants mast abundant in a fossil 
state endured the best Hence it is inferred that the frailer sorts may have 
been much more abundant in early times than their number found fossil would 
indicate. 

Stigmaria. — Immediately beneath every bed of coal (and some- 
times twenty or thirty beds lie above one another in the same 
basin) is a layer of arenaceous shale, from six inches to ten feet 
thick, called under clay or Jire clay. In this, and here only, is 
found the peculiar fossil called Stigmaria, Fig. 231. It is ascer- 

Fig. 281. 




stigmaria. 
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tained to bo the root of another kind of fossil which is abundant 
in the coal, and in the rock immediately above it, called Sigil- 
laria. 

Sigillaria, — These are large flattened trunks, from thirty to 
sixty, and even seventy feet long. They are covered by scars or 

Fisf. 282. 
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cicatrices, showing the points to which leaves were attached while 
growing. They were probably hollow trunks, or became so be- 
fore falling, and hence arc so much flattened. Doubtless they 
formed the source of most of the beds of coal. 

Moro than thirty-five species are known, of which Figs. 232, 233, 234 will 
gize an idea. Fi^^. 235 represents a trunk standing. 



^§1 




Lycopodiums^ or Cluh Mosses, — The living plants of this family, 
about 200 species, are small, rarely in temperate climates exceed- 
ing a few inches, and in tropical climates never more than three 
feet in height. But the Lepidodendron, which is an allied fossil 
planti grew forty to fifty f^t }iigh. The trunk is beautifully te&- 
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Belated or scarred like the Sigillaria, as is shown in the L. acn- 
leatum, on Fig. 236. 

Fig. 237 shows one of these large trunks. Another genus of this fomil/ 
is the Ulodendron, shown in Fig. 238. 

Fip. 237. 



Fig. 283. 





Ulodendron. 



Lepidodendron, 

Equisetacece, — The living plants of this fe\pily go by the name 
of horsetails, cattails, rushes, etc., and are of diminutive size. 
But not so the fossil species. The most remarkable and common 
is the Calamites. These were large jointed reeds, attaining some- 
times the size of trees. A sample is given in Fig. 239. 

The largo trunks that have been described are sometimes found standing 
upright in the mine and penetrating the sandstone layers. Fig. 240 shows a 
succession of vertical stems of this sort in the coal measures at the head of 
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the Bay of Fundy in Nova Scotia. The mass of sandstone containing the 
stems is 2,600 feet thick, a^d the length of the upright trunks six or eight 
feet Only ninety-two feet of the beds is represented. 

Fig. 289. 




Calamites. 

Ti!i;p":"E:y^"''f*,v>;f'V[; 




Asterophylliieoi. — TIk'rc phuits belong to. the Acrogens, but 
have the aspect of aster flowers, and hence the name of the 
family. They were not numerous, but quite peculiar. Fig. 241, 
exhibits a species of Annularia. Fig. 242 shows the Spenophyl- 
lum emarginatum, another genus of these plants. 
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Fig. 242. Flowering plants began to appear in the 

coal formation. Several species of palms 
and of grasses are reckoned among the. 
monocotyledons. The dicotyledons are. 
mostly reckoned as belonging to the Con- 
ifers or pine tribe, especially to the Arau- 
I caria, a s^^ecies of which now grows on Nor- 
folk Island, on the west coast of America, 
and is cultivated frequently in conserva- 
tories. Trunks of the fossil trees have 
been found in several quarries in Scotland, 
penetrating the strata obliquely, and being 
sixty to seventy feet long, and from four to six feet in diameter at 
the base. Coniferous plants have a peculiar microscopic struc- 
ture, which is retained in true petrifactions, and can be made, 
manifest by polishing thin plates. 

Animals, — This is the first formation in an ascending order in 
which any of the Protozoa have been found of much size, although 
they occur as deep as the Lower Silurian. Here we have in great 
abundance in the Carboniferous Limestone, the Fusulinae, which 
belong to the class Foraminifera. These are organisms mostly 
microscopic, of a simple structure, protected by a shell, and bear- 
ing a considerable resemblance to chambered shells. The num- 
ber found fossil amounts to 73 genera and 657 species, in- 
creasing in number and variety as we ascend, and attaining their 
maximum in the present seas. We give only one example here, 
the Fusulina cylindrica, considerably magnified in Fig. 243. 

A tertiary limestone, the " Calcaire grossier," isused at Paris as a buildinp: 
stone, and so abounds in Foraminifera, that we may almost regard the capital 
of France as constructed of these minute shells. 

Of the Bryozoa, we give one example from the Carboniferous group, which 
is Coral, the Archimedipora Archimedea (Fig. 244), from Kentucky. Its name 
is derived from its resemblance to the Archimedean screw. The Bryozoa 
are now put among the Molluscs. 



Fig. 248. 



Fig. 244. 
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The fossil Bryozoa already described amount to 1676 species^ 
213 of which are found in chalk. 

Fossil shells, both bivalve and univalve, are abundant in the 
carboniferous limestone, but we pass by them all for want of room 
except the Chambered shells, which belong to the Cephalopods. 
Fig. 245. The two principal families of them, the 

Nautilidae and Ammonitida), are divided 
into numerous chambers, connected by a 
tube called a siphuncle, both which fkcts 
I are shown in Fig. 245. The strait and par- 
' tially unrolled cephalopods we have already 
described under Orthocera in the Silurian 
rocks, and the Ammonitidso, are not de- 
veloped till we reach the secondary strata. 
But the NautilidsB are multiplied in the 
;arboniferous strata which contain not less than forty species. 

The extinct species of cephalopod molluscs amount to 1600, 
divided into 50 genera. 1400 of these, divided into 80 genera, 
belong to shells similar to the pearly Nautili, of which only five 
or six species exist in the present seas. 

The Cephalopods possessed horny mandibles, or beaks, which are frequentljr 
found fossil, and have been called Rh3rDcholites. Figs. 246 and 247 show 
two of them. 

Pig. 246. Fig. 24T. 




NauUlu9. 





Among the Crinoids found in this formation one of the most beautiful is the 
Pentremite, of which Figs. 248 and 249 show the Pentremites conoideus fipom 
Indiana, as described by Professor Hall. 



Fig. 248. 
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Fig. C40. 
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Fossil insects has been found as low as the coal measnrcs. Of 
the Arachnida (spiders, scorpions, etc.), 131 species are described 
in the rocks. Of these, the most interesting is the scorpion, found 
in Bohemia, and shown on Fig. 250, the Cyclophthalmus Buck- 
landi. 

Fig. 250. 




Cyelopthalimis BuekHandi. 

According to Bronn, in 1848, eleven species of insects had been 
found in the carboniferous strata, thirty-one in the lias ; forty-six in 
the oolite ; fifty-seven in the wealden ; two in the cretaceous, 
1546 in the tertiary, and one in the alluvium, making 1699 in all. 
This embraces the Myriapods, the Arachnida, and Hexapods. 

Not less than YO genera and over 150 species of fishes have 
been described in the carboniferous formation. They begin to 
have a much nearer resemblance to living fishes than those of 
Devonian age, as the sketch of PalaBoniscus Duvernoi (Fig. 251), 
and of Amblypterus macropterus (Fig. 252), will show. 

All the fishes below the Trias, however, have one remarkable 
peculiarity. The vertebral column, or backbone, is prolonged for 
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Fig. 262. 
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Amblfipt0ru9 vtacrqpUrtu, 



Palaoniseua Ihivemoi. 

into the upper lobe of the tail, as may be seen iri the above figures. 
This makes the tail uusymmetrical, or as it is usually slyled, hetero- 
eercal. Above the Permian this peculiarity is rarely seen, though 
among living fishes it is possessed by the sharks, the dog-fishes, 
and sturgeons. But most living species, as well as the fossil, from 
the Permian upward, have symmetrical or homocercal tails ; that 
is, the vertebral column terminates at the middle of the base of 
the tail, as an examination of some of the figures of fishes we 
shall present in the higher formations (see Figs. 289, 290) will 
show. 
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This mark often enables the geologist to determine from ^hat 
Pig. 253. part of the rock series a fossil specimen was obtained, 
and thus helps to fix the age of the rock in which 
it occurs. 

A few living fishes, such as the Port Jackson shark, have strong 
dorsal spines, covered with small teeth, as weapons of defense. 
These have been found abundantly with the fossil species, 
and have been described by the name of IchthyodortHites. The 
finest examples of these which we have met in European works 
is shown on Fig. 253, which we introduce here, although it belongs 
to the Wealden formation. It belongs to the genus thefodus. 

We give in Fig. 254 a most remarkable and beautiful example 
of what is most probably an ichthyodorulite from the coal forma- 
tion of our own country. It was found by Dr. S. B. Bushnell, of 
Montezuma, in Indiana, and presented by him, through Rev. John 
Hawks, to the senior author of this work, by whom it was de- 
posited in the cabinet of Amherst College. It has the aspect of a 
shark's jaw, but was most probably dorsal. It has been referred 
to Profv- Agassiz for description. If it be an ichthyodorulite, it is 
the most beautiful that has ever been discovered. ' It was found a 
foot above a bed of coal 

Agassiz denominates some of the old fossil fishes, 
Sauroid, or like Saurian reptiles, because their anatomi- 
cal structure, especially their large striated conical teeth, 
resemble those of saurians. They are an example of 
what we shall find common, viz., a union of characters 
in some fossil animals now found only in different families. 

Reptiles. — ^We have presented decided evidence that 
reptiles began to exist as early as the Devonian period. 
As we should expect, we find them, though not very abun- 
dantly, in the Carboniferous strata. Professor Owen has 
paid great attention to this class of animals, and some 

Fig. 254. 
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details reacting his dassification, already briefly stated, may be 
desirable. 

He divides the Amphibious Reptiles into two orders : 1. GanocepTicUa, ani- 
mals allied to tho living Proteus and Lepidosiren^ being intermediate Ijetween 
fidi-like batrachia and lizards and crocodiles. 2. LaJbyrinlhodordia^ animals 
between bj>lr.icliiaiis and lizards and tishes. 

ThR Saurian Rdptiks^ Owen divides into eleven orders: 1. Thecodontia^ 
embracing the Procosaurus and other genera, among which is the BaUiygno 
ikus, described by Dr. Leidy, from Prince Edward's Island. 2. Orypiodontia, 
between lizards, tortoises and birds. 3. DicynodorUia^ combining characters 
found in crocodiles, tortoises, lizards and mammalia. 4. EnaUosauria^ em> 
bracing most remarkable fossil Saurians which will be noticed further on. 

6, DinosauriOj great land Saurians. 6. Fterwauria, or flying Saurians. 

7. Crocodilian croLt>dilians. 8. LacertiUa^ lizards. 9. Ophidian serpents. 
10. GheloniOy tortoises. 11. Batracfiia, frogs and salamanders. Quite recently 
he has made soma change in this plan. 

Prof. Jeflfries Wyman has described, under the name of Rani- 
ceps, a fossil batrachian, reckoned by Owen with his Ganocephala, 
in the carboniferous rocks of Ohio, where are, also, two other al- 
lied species. Wyman also snggested the reptilian character of the 
Dendrerpeton Acadianum from Nova Scotia. But the most in- 
teresting of the carboniferous reptiles is the Archegosaurus, the 
head of which is shown in Fig. 266. This, according to Profl 

Fig. 25S. 




Arehsffotaurui. 

Owen, belongs to the Ganocephala, differing from Batrachians in 
some important respects, and allied to the living Proteus and 
Lepidosiven. Owen has also described a Labyrinthodont reptile 
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from the coal of Pictou, in Nova Scotia, wliicli he calls Baphetoa 
planiceps. 

Zitkicknozoa, — In the western part of Pennsylvania Dr. A. T. 
King has described tracks in the carboniferous formation which 
are doubtless those of a Batrachian. We give in Fig. 266 a slight 
sketch of some of them. It is caUed Batrachopus primaevus. 

Fig. ini 




Footmarka in Penntylvania. 

Dr. Buckland has given an account of Ichthypodulites, or fish 
tracks, from the coal formation. 

Hugh Miller has described abundcmt tracks on the coal meas- 
ures of Scotland which are reptilian; but he does not decide 
whether they were those of a Batrachian or Lizard. 

6. Permian Pkriod. 
Both the plants and animals of this period are so much like 
those of the preceding, though differing specifically, that we ahaii 
give but a few examples. 
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~ Hg*. 257 represents a peculiar plant, the Noeggerathia expansa, found in 
Knssia. 

Fig. 25T. 





ProdMctua horridua. 



Fig. 258. Fig. 258 shows a somewhat peculiar bra- 

chiopod shell, the Productus horridus. 

Several new genera and many new 
species of fishes, and especially of rep- 
tiles, appear in this formation, and 
clearly distinguish it from the carbon- 
iferous. In England, Russia and 
Thuringia, several thecodont saurians 
have been found, such as the Proto- 
Baurus, Thecodontosaurus and Palaeosaurus. In this country Pro- 
fessof Emmons has found in the sandstone of North Carolina the 
Palaeosaurus, the Clepsiosaurus, and one which he names Rutiodon 
Carolinensis, and he considers these fossils as proving that sand- 
stone to be Permian. Under Lithichnozoa we shall see that other 
reptiles are found in this rock, as shown by their tracks. 

Lithichnozoa. — The first tracks discovered and described by Dr. 
Duncan in Scotland, are now thought to be in Permian rather 
than Triassic sandstone. The sketch. Fig. 259, evidently of a 
tortoise, was given by Dr. Buckland. 

Lately Sir WiUiam Jardine has described these tracks in a splendid folia 
He has given nine species : five of them he refers to Chelonians, two to Sau- 
rians, one to Batrachians, and one is left doubtful. 

Having now reached the top of the Palaeozoic deposits, it may 
be well to state certain leading facts as to the organic remains com- 
mon to the whole. 

1. These deposits are characterized by the entire absence, so 
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iar as has yet been discovered, of birds and mammiferous ani- 
mals, and by the rarity of all other vertebral animals except 
fishes. 

2. Also among the molluscs, by the existence of numewjus 

ccphalopods with simple divisions between the chambers — such as 

Fig. 260. are found no more among the newer 

rocks ; also by brachiopods, such as arc 

found rarely afterwards. 

3, By the existence of numerous trilo- 
bites, of which there is no trace at a 
later period, 

*I, TRIASSIC PERIOD. 

The fossils of the trias are less nu- 
merous than those of several formations 
below and above ; but some of them are 
peculiar, and possess unusual interest. 

Plants, — ^The general aspect of the 
scanty Triassic Flora differs much ftom 
that of the Permian and Carboniferous 
group, but some plants are very similar, 
as the Neuropteris elegans, shown in 
Fig. 260. 




TBIASSXO PLANTS, 
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A more characteristic plant ia the Voltsia faeterophjUa figrared balow 
Fig. 261. 

Fig. «6L 




Voltzia heterophylleL 

Animals. — Of the Brachiopods we give one f ne fonz^ the terebratola 
vulgaris, in Fig. 262. 



Fig. 262. 




large flat teeth. 



Among the Crinoids we have in the 
Muschelkalk of the trias, the well known 
and beautiful Lily Encrinito (Encrinus 
liliiformis) Avhicli is shown in Fig. 263^ 
with a cross section of the stem beneath. 

The fishes of the trias are all homo- 
cerques. The genera known are twenty- 
three. We give only the sketch of the 
upper jaw of one, the Placodus Andryani, 
Fig. 264. It will be seen that the almost 
entire roof of the mouth is covered with 
Sometimes it is entirely covered. 



This animal is regarded, and probably with good reason, as a reptile^ by 
, Pro£ Owen- Pro£ Pictet places it among the fiShea 

In the palaeozoic rocks the reptiles have been few. But in the 
trias they begin to show themselves in large numbers and of pecu- 
liar characters ; a fit commencement of their enormous dovelop- 
meut in the next higher formation. 

18 
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Fig. 5f6S. 




^Efncrinua liliiformisi^ 
Fig 265. 



Ffg. 264. 





2'ootk of the LabyrirUJtodon, 



FUicodua Aiidryam 

The Labyrinthodonts are per- 
haps the most inteFesting. They 
are so named from the labyrin- 
thine character of their teeth, 
when viewed upon a cross seC' 
tion, as in Fig. 265, which shows, 
a portion of the tooth only when 
cut across and polished. Pro- 
fessor Owen describes them as 
reptiles having the essential bony 
characters of the Batrachia, but 
combining these with other bony 
characters of crocodiles, lizards 
and ganoid fishes, and exhibit- 
ing all under a bulk which ri- 
valed that of the largest croco- 
diles of the present day. The 



labybintuodon: 



form of the largest Labyrinthodonts, if we may judge by llie 
great breadth and flatness of the skull, must have more resembled 
that of the toad or the land salamander. 

Prof. Owen describes five British species of the Labyriuthodon, one of 
"wliich is identioal with the Mastodonsauus found in Germany. Fig. 266 
shows the skull of this species, some of which have been found from thirty to 
forty-eight laches long. 

Fig. 266. 




Head cf the LabyrirUhodon. 

Pro£ £. Emmons has lately found in the sandstone of North Oarolina, a 
liabyrinthodont named by Leidy, Didyocephalus elegans. He has also found 
in the same rock three genera, and four or five species of Thecodont reptiles. 
Ihr. Leidy has described likewise a Thecodont Saurian, the Bathyguathus 
borealis, fi-om the sandstone of Prince Edward's Island. 

Another remarkable family of reptiles, represented by the 
Rhynchosaurus articeps, has been described by Professor Owen, 
from the trias of England. The tracks found in connection with 
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the bones seem to indicate that the animal had feet resembling 
those of birds : three toes pointing forward, and sometimes one 
pointing backwards. Owen says that the " formation of the skull 
has brought to light modifications of the lacertine structure lead- 
ing towards Chelonia and Birds which before were unknown." 

Two well-marked examples of mamiferous animals have at length 
been found as low as the upper part of the trias, or certainly npt 
higher than the lower part of the lias. One is the Microlestes, a 
small insectivorous quadruped, found both in Germany by Profes- 
sor Plieninger, and in England by Charles Moore, though deter- 
mined by Professor Owen. Among living mammals the small 
Myrraecobius, an insectivorous marsupial, comes nearest to the 
Microlestes. The other genus is the Dromatherium, sylvestve 
discovered, and named by Professor E. Emmons in the North 

Fig. 267. 




J¥ackt tuf Chdrotherium BartJdi. 
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Carolina sandstones, with the reptilian remains already described. 
This, also, comes nearest to the Mjrmecobius among living animals. 
Prof. Emmons is inclined to place it in the lower part of the trias, 
or even in the Permian, and it is probably the oldest known 
mammal. 

Litkicknozoa, — ^Early in the history of footmarks some were 
found in the new red sandstone pf Hildbnrghausen in Saxony^ 
having such a resemblance to the human hand that Professor 
Kanp gave to the animal that made them the name of Ckeirothe' 
Hum or hand animal. The fore and hind feet were quite unequal, 
as shown below in Fig. 267, which is Cheirotherium Barthii. 



Similar tracks were subsequently found in Cheshire, England ; also those 
of l^e three-toed reptile, Bhyncbosaarus. Crustacean traioks were likewise 
found in Cheshire ; also some resembling a horse-shoe by Dr. Cotta in 8axony, 
which may have been made by Chalonians. Prof Owen suggests that the 
Cheirotherian tracks may have been made by the L^yrinthodon above 
described. But such an animal would leave two rows of tracks, whereas 
those of the Cheirotherium form only a single row, as in the above figure^ 
and, it would seem, must have been made by an animal with narrow body 
and long legs like some marsupials, and not by such an animal as that in 
Fig. 268, wUch is the Labyrinthodon as restored by Prof Owen. 

Fio. 2«8. 




LabyrifUTiodon paehygnathua. 



8. JURASSIC OB OOLrnO PERIOD, ESCBRACINa THE WEALDKN AISTD THE LIAS. 

This formation is very prolific of fossils. Among so many that are inter- 
esting we find it difficult to make a selection. 

Flanls. — ^Tbe vegetation of this period was not remarkable as to quantity ; 
but it was characterized by the predominance of Coniferae, or the Pine tribe, 
and of Cycadaceae, both of which are Gymnosperms, or with naked seeds. 
While only two genera and twenty species of the latter are found among liv- 
ing plants, thirty-four species occur in the Oolite and four in the chalk of 
Great Britain, where no living species is found. Fig. 269 will give an idea 
of a UviDg species, the Oycas revoluta. 
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Oyoaa revoltUa, 

Fig. 27a I^ ^ig- 2*70 is given a repre- 

sentation of a fossil Cycad, the 
Cycadoidea megaphylla. 

Large petrified trunks of 
Conifera)» occur in several 
formations. In the isle of 
Portland, on the coast of 
England, is a remarkable 
subterranean forest of these 
trees, or rather their stumps, 
Cycadoidea megaphylla. standing perpendicular to the 

strata and rooted in a black vegetable mould, the whole now con- 
verted into stone. It is represented in Fig. 271. 

Among the ferns of this period is a remarkable one, of which 




sVbtebranean fobests. 
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Subterranean Forest^ Jute c(/ Portland. 
Fig. 2T2. 




Clathropteria rectiuaculusj East Hampton, 
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tbere seems ta be only one species^ and tbat found hoth in tbe 
lower part of tbo lias and upper part of tbe trias. It bad quite 
large reticulated fronds radiating from a center^ like scene tropical 
ferns of tbe present day ; an example of wbicb may be seen in 
Fig. 229. In Fig. 272 we present a small portion of a frond of 
tbis Clatbroptei-is found in East Hampton^ Massacbasetts, t>y Ed^ 
.ward Hitcbcocky Jr. 

Fig. 275 shows a fern, the Cbniopterfe Murrayana, with a part ©f the froo<l 
magnified,, showing &uit — a Yery unusual occurrenoe. This is an ocditW 
plant. 

Fig. 278. 




Coniopterfa Murrayanm. 

Animals. — Of corals we present only one. Fig. 274 shows the Priooaster 
oblonga. 

Tbo bivalves and univalve sbells are very abundant in tbis 
formation. We pass by all except tbe Cephalopoda wbicb bavo 
an immense development in tbe Oolite. Ibese have already beeB 
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Fig. 874. 



Fig. 275. 
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SpirvUi Pnvnii. 

JTiOiu^aUr Ohlonga. 

described in pai t, but sorae of the fiftinilies need farther elucidation. 
Some of the Cephalopods have the shell within the body, as is shown 
in Fig. 275, which represents a living species, the Spirula Peronii. 

The Ortboceratite, Lituite, Baculite, Hamites, Scaphite, Turrilite and Belem- 
nite seem to have belonged to this description of shells. Fig. 276 shows the 
Hamites attenuatns fiom the Gault, which lies a little above the oolite in the 
cretaceous system, but is introduced here for the sake of illustration. 

Fig. 27«. 





ITctadtM aUeniuUus, 

The ordinary appearance of a Belemuite is that of a conical 
arrow head, as shown in Fig. 277. At the blunt end it is usually 
Fig. 277. hollow, and if one half be 

split oflf, the section, as seen 
in the figure, will show a 
conical cavity. 
This was the main part of 
the internal shell ; but its structure was more complicated. Besides 
this cone-shaped shell, there was a conical, thin, homy sheath, ex- 
tending outwards and enlarging. This part contained an ink- 
bag like the cuttle fish of the present day, which produces the 
Sepia, or India Ink. There was also a thin, conical internal 
chambered shell, placed within the hollow cone above described, 
having a construction analogous to that of the Nautilus and 
Orthocera. Fig. 278 is an imaginary restoration of the Belemno- 
sepia, a femily of belemnites proposed by Buckland and Agassiz. 

13* 
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Fig. 273. 




The geological cabinets of three 
ladies in England (Misses Anning, 
Phillpots and Baker) are meutioued 
by Dr. Buckland as furnishing tlie 
specimens of belemnites containing 
petrified ink bags ; the ink of which 
was pronounced by the best artists 
to be of superior quality. Thus were 
these ancient cephalopods identified 
with the modern cuttle-fishes. 

Belemnites are mostly com- 
fined to the , oolite and the 
chalk, where at least 100 spe- 
cies have been obtained. Spe- 
cies of Sepia occur in the 
tertiary, as well as in the pre- 
sent seas. 

Of the Ammonites more 
than 500 species have been 
described. Bronn enamerates 
2 in the Upper Silurian, 22 in 
the Trias, 317 in the Oolite, 
and 211 in the Chalk. Many 
of these, as well as the other 
chambered shells, are beauti- 
fully figured and embossed. 
Some of them are three feet 
in diameter, looking like a 
carriage wheel. 

Pig. 279. 




Bdtmnotepia, 



Ammonite$ planulatua. 
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Fig* 2T9 shows tlio A-toraotiit^id pkntJatus* Fig. 280, the A- Ilumphresi^ 
nus. KiQ. 2B1, A. nodotL-uius. Pig. 283, A, caieoa. 

Pig. 231). 




A.uiuoiutaf uodutianuj. 
Fig. 283. 



Ammonites catena. 




Of tho Echinodermata we 
present a single beautiful exam- 
ple of Cidarites Blumenbachii, 
in Fig. 283. 

Fig. 284 shows the Pen- 
tacrinus fasciculosus, which 
is called the Briarean Pen. 
tacrinitc on account of the 
great number of its arms — 
the fabled Briareus being 
supposed to have a hundred 
hands. The bones and the 
fingers in this pentacrinite were 100,000, and those of its side 
arms 60,000 more. If there were two muscles, as in the higher ani- 
mals, to each bone, it would require 300,000 in this echinoderm. 

Fig. 285 shows another elegant species, the Apiocrinus Rossyanus. 
In Fig. 286, wo present a single example of an Oolite Annelid, the Serpula 
flagellum, which is a calcareous tube once occupied hy a worm. 

Insects and Myriapods, — In 1849, Bronn enumerated seven- 
teen species of fossil Myriapods, such as the centipede, two of 



ddaritea BlumemJxichii. 
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PEKTACBINUS. 



Pig. 285. 



Fig. 284 




Pmtaerinua fassiculosus. 



which occur in the Oolite, and the rest mostly 

in the tertiary; also 131 species of Ar^hnoidea, 

or scorpions and spiders, of which two species are -^J'"^^'*'** R^wjanu* 

found as low as the coal measures, one in the Oolite, and ihid- 

rest mostly in the tertiary ; also 1551 species of hexapod inseot^ 
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Serpula fiageUum. 

of which 847 are coleoptera. Nine species of these insects are 
found in the carboniferous formation, 120 in the Oolite, two in 
the chalk, and the rest mostly in the tertiary. Fig. 287, shows 
a sDecies.of Libellula from the Oolite. 



Fig. 287. 




Libellula, 



In the sandstone of the Connecticut river, in Massachusetts, a fossil occors, 
which at first was thought to be a Mjriapod, but it seems rather to be the 
Isnra of an insect A view of it greatly enlarged is given in Fig. 288. 
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J^Uha:. — rii.i «^pri<M:i of fishes alrcatly described in the Oolitic 
series, is 66 ; larger than in any formation below, except the car- 
boniferous. They are homocercal. We give a sketch in Fig. 289. 
of the Dapedius punctatus from the lias, and in Fig. 290, a re- 
stored Tetragonolepis from the same formation. 

Fig. 289. 




Dapedius punetatua. 
Fig. 290. 






Tetrofffmolspia. 
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Reptiles, — ^This was the age of reptiles, remarkable both for 
their peculiar forms and formidable dimensions. We shall try to 
give some idea of a few of the most important. 

Ichthyoaaurus, — ^This animal, sometimes more than taiity feet 
long, and of which thirty species are known, had the snout of a 
porpoise, the teeth of a crocodile (sometimes amounting to 180), 
the head of a lizard, the vertebrae of a fish, the sternum of an or- 
nithorhynchus, and the paddles of a whale : uniting in itself a 
combination of mechanical contrivances w^hich are now found 
among three distinct classes of the animal kingdom. One of its 
paddles was sometimes composed of more than 100 bones ; which 
gave it great elasticity an.d power, and enabled the animal to urge 
its way through the water with a .rapid motion. Its vertebrm 
were more than 100. Its eye was enormously large ; in one spe- 
cies, the orbital cavity being fourteen inches in its longest direc- 
tion. This eye also, had a peculiar construction to make it ope- 
rate both like a telescope and a microscope : thus enabling the 
animal to descry its prey in the night as well as day, and at great 
depths in the water. The length of the jaws was sometimes more 
than six feet. Its skin was naked, some of it having been found 
fossil ; its habits were carnivorous, its food, fishes and the young 
of its own species ; some of which it must have swallowed several 
feet in length. This fish-like lizard was an inhabitant of the 
ocean. Fig. 291 exhibits a restored ichthyosaurus. 

Fig. 291. 




IchthyoaauruH convmunia. 
The head of the ichthyosaurus, with its enormous eye, is shown on Pig. 292. 

Fig. 292. 




Head of Ichthyoaaurus. 
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Plesiosaurus. — ^This animal, of which twenty species have been 
found, has the general structure of the ichthyosaurus. Its most 
remarkable difference is the great length of the neck, which has 
from twenty to forty vertebrae; a larger number than in any 
known animal ; those of living reptiles varying from three to six, 
and thoso of birds from nine to twenty-three. 

The largest perfect specimen yet found is eleven feet long, with 
about ninety vertebrae. Its paddles were proportionally larger 
than in the ichthyosauri. It was carnivorous ; an inhabitant of 
the ocean, or rather of bays and estuaries,' where it probably used 
its long neck for seizing fish beneath, and perhaps flying reptiles 
above the waters. Fig. 293 exhibits a restoration of one of the 
most remarkable species, the P, dolichodeirus, 

FJg, 29a. 




FUHosannts dolicltodeirua. 
In Fig. 294 we give a sketch of one of the most perfect skeletons of Ple- 
siosaurus macrocephalus as it lay in the rock. 

The preceding were carnivorous reptiles that lived in the sea. 
But during the same period the land was tenanted by others, called 
Dinosaurians, of still more gigantic size, whose teeth indicate that 
they were mostly vegetable feeders, or possibly sometimes living 
on a mixed diet. We give a few examples. 

Megalosaurus, — This name (meaning a great saurian) has been given by Dr. 
Buckland to a gigantic terrestrial reptile, thirty feet long, allied to the croco- 
dile and monitor in structure, and found in the oolite. The animal was car- 
nivorous ; and in the structure of its teeth are contibined the knife, the saw, 
and the sabre. Its principal food was probably crocodiles and tortoises. It 
had a Pinosaurian companion, called the Hylaosaurus, about twenty^^five feet 
long. 
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fUtiotcturua maeroe^halu». 

IguwMdon. — This animal approaches nearest in its structnrei, 
especially that of the teeth, to the living iguana ; a reptile of the 
wanner parts of this continent ; and hence its name ; signifying an 
animal with teeth like the iguana. Its average length was about 
thirty feet; circumference of the body, 14.5 feet ; length of the hind 
foot, 6.5 feet ; circumference of the thigh, more than seven feet ! The 
form of the teeth shows it to have been herbivorous, like the living 
iguana. It had a horn four inches long upon the snout, like some 
species of iguana. Fig. 295 will give some idea of the iguanodon. 

The Pterosaurians, or flying reptiles come next. They are di- 
vided into several genera but a description of Pterodactyl us crassi- 
rostris will give a good idea of the whole, which are probably the 
most heteroclitic of all fossil reptiles. Fig. 296 shows a perfect 
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IGUANODON 

Fig. 295. 




Iguanodon. 

skeleton, with an enormous extension of the fifth or innermost 
digit or finger of the pectoral limbs. This could be only for the 
attachment of a membrane for fiying, as in the bat. 

Fig. 296. 




PUrodaetyhu enudrottris. 
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In Fig. 297, the membrane as it is snpposed to have existed, is attached to 
the elongated finger. Some of them were so large that the distance lh>m tip 
to tip of their wings, when spread, was eighteen or twenty- feet 

Fig. 29T. 




Pterodaetyluk eratairastris. 

This animal had the head and neck of a bird, the mouth of a 
Teptile, the wings of a bat, and the body and tail of a mammifer. 
Its teeth, as well as other parts of its structure, show that it could 
■not have been a bird ; and its osteological characters separate it 
from the tribe of bats. But in many respects it had the char- 
acters of a reptile. These animals were doubtless able to fly like 
the bat, while the fingers with claws projecting from their wings 
enabled them to creep or climb. When their wings were folded, 
they could, perhaps, walk on two feet ; and it is most likely, also, 
they could swim. Their eyes were enormously largo ; so that they 
could seek their prey in the night. They probably fed on insects 
chiefly ; though perhaps, also, they had the power of diving for 
fish. 

" Thus," says Dr. Buckland, "like Milton's fiend, all qualified for all services, 
and all elements, the pterodactyle was a fit companion for the kindred reptiles 
that swarmed in the seas, or crawled on the shores of a tm'bulent planet." 

"The Fiend, 
O'er bog, or steep, through straight, rough, dense, or rare. 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or fiies." 

Paradise Lost^ Book 2, line 947. 
" "With fiocks of such-like creatures flying in the air, and shoals of no less 
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monstrous ichthyoBapri and plesioeaiiii swaiming in the oceflD, and gigatitio 
crocodiles and tortoises crawlixi^ oq the shores of the primeval lakes and 
rivers ; air, sea, and land must have been strangely tenanted in these early 
periods of our infant world." Bridgewater Treaiise, voL i. p. 224. 

Fossil crocodiles are quite numeroas from the lias to the chalk 
inclusive. The earlier species had great peculiarities. Many of 
them had long and slender jaws like the gavial of the Ganges. 
Of the twelve living species, three are alligators, eight true croco- 
diles, and one gavial. Fig. 298, shows the head of the Mystrio- 
saurus Tiedmanni, from the lias ; a good example of long and 
slender jaws. 

Fig. 298. 




Mytbriosaurua Tiedmamd, 

Excepting their tracks, as already detailed, we have no evidence 
of the existence of Chelonians or tortoises, below the lias. In 
general these are net larger than those now living ; but in some 
of the- higher deposits they are found from eight to twenty feet 
in diameter. 

Birds. — ^The only evidence of the existence of birds as early as 
the lias, or even perhaps the later periods of the trias, depends 
upon their tracks in New England. For no trace of their skele- 
tons has been found, nor of any thing connected with them, save 
a few coprolites. But so clearly do some of the tracks correspond 
to the feet of birds in their form, the number of their toes, and 
especially in the number of phalanges, that Professor R. Owen, 
the most eminent of European comparative anatomists, seenas fully 
satisfied that they were formed by this class of animals. See his 
arguments on the subject in his admirable work on Palseontology 
published in 1859. The case is argued also in the Ichnology of 
New England, where full details of the facts are given. In what 
follows in this work upon the oolitic Lithichnozoa the facts are 
also briefly stated. 

Mammalia, — ^Theso are warm-blooded, airrbreathing, vivipar- 
ous, vertebrate, animals. The lowest group on the scale of organ- 
ization and character are the marsupials, like the kangaroa and 
opossum ; and these, as we might expect and as we have seen, 
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began to appear towards the. close of the triassic period. Not less 
than seven genera have been found in the oolitic series, viz^ the 
Amphitherium, Amphtlestes, Phascolotherium, Stereognathus, 
Spalacotherium, Triconodon and Plagiaulax. They were mostly 
small animals, and some of them were insect-eaters. They have 
been found chiefly in England. 

Lithicknozoa. — ^The most remarkable locality on the globe for 
fossil footmarks, so far as yet known, is the Connecticut valley 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut. Till of late the rock has been 
regarded as new red sandstone, and that formation is perhaps 
present in the series ; but the belt that contains the footmarks 
seems more probably to be the equivalent of the lower part of the 
oolite, say liassic, or possibly it is the upper part of the trias. In 
Hitchcock's Report on the Ichnology of New England, published 
by the government of Massachusetts, the tracks of 119 species of 
Lithichnozoa are figured and the species described, all of whose 
tracks are preserved in the Ichnological Cabinet of Amherst Col- 
lege. These tracks vary in size from those twenty inches to those 
one twentieth of an inch long, and it would require nearly half a 
million of the latter to cover as much space as one track of the 
former. The animals are divided in that Report into the following 
groups, with more or less probability. These we propose, as the sub^ 
ject is one of novelty and interest, to illustrate by several drawings. 

Group 1. MaraupicUoids, — One of these, the Anoinoepu3 major, is shown 
on Fig. 299. Fig. 300 shows the Anisopus gracilis. Fig. 301 shows a row 
of the tracks of Anisopus Deweyanus. There are five species of this group. 
Rg. 299. Fig. 800. 
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JLnUopuB gracOU, 
AnomapUB major. FIf.801. 

AftUopuB Deweytmm. 
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Group 2. Pachydactylous^ or Thick-toed Birds, — ^This is the 
most distinct and important group. The toes often show the im- 
pressions of the phalanges or joints most distinctly, and their num- 
ber corresponds exactly with, those of birds. This is shown on 
Fig. 302, and also on Fig. 303, which shows a part of a very per- 
fect specimen in the cabinet, some five feet long. The track of 
the largest species. Fig. 302, is eighteen inches long — ^fourteen 
species in the group. 

Fig. 802. 




I Brontozoum giganteum. 

Group 3. — Le^todactyhus or Narrow-toed Birds. — Of the 17 species of these, 
Fig. 304 will give an example ; and Fig. 305 shows some rows of what 
seems to have been a biped, yet it is placed among the Ornithoid Batraehiana 
for reasons that can not be here given. It is Apatichnus circumagens. 

Group 4. — Ornithoid Lizards or Batrachians, — ^That is, animals 
which, though upon the whole, we must regard as lizards and 
batrachians, still have some characters that ally them to birds. 
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BrorUozoum SUUmanium. 
Fig. 304. 
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OmUhopua graeiUor. 
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Apatiehnua ebrewmagem. 

The most remarkable of the twelve species is shown on Fig. 306, 
the Gigantitherium, it being so far as yet discovered, an enormous 
two-legged animal, ►yet dragging a tail. Its foot is seventeen 
inches long. 

Group 6. — Lizards, Of the 17 species of this group, Fig. 307 shows the 
hind foot, fifteen inches long, of the largest spedes, the Polemarchus gigas. 



Fig. 807. 
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Fig. 308 id the track of a small lizard, the Orthodactylus floriJbraa 

Fig. 808. 




Ortbodaetyhu fiori/erus. 

Group 6. — Batrachians, — Of the sixteen species of this groap, 
the Otozoum Moodii is the most remarkable — the track is twenty 

fig. 309. 




OtoMOum Moodii, 
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Fig. 310. 



inches long, and coven more than a square foot of sarfiace. The 
drawing Fig. 309, exhibits two hind tracks of this four-footed web- 
footed animal, witb^ numerous smaller tri-digitate tracks on the 
same slab. 

Fig. 310 shows tracks of Cheirothe- 
roides pihUatqg^ with pellets on only 
a part of the toe^ like some living 
fiogs. 

Group 7. — Ch^^lomiaM or Jbrioises, 
^•Thefore and hind feet of one small 
species out of the eight m this group, 
are given on Ilg. 311. It is the Ai> 
cjropus heterpditns. 
Fig.m. 





AneyropUM hSteroelMMB. 
Group 8. — Fishes. — Tlie tracks of this daas are so peculiar that we omit a 
figure. And yet it is an undoubted &ct that fishes do sometimes come out 
of the water^ and walk, or rather hobble, over the land. Four species are 
given in theJKeport 

Group 9. — CnutaceanSj MyriapodSj and Insects. — ^Perhaps it is 
not possible to distinguish between these classes in many cases by 
their tracks, and, therefore, they are grouped together. The fol- 
lowing sketches are copied from slabs in the cabinet, and are of 
the natural size. Those with six legs were most likely insects ; the 
the others perhaps crustaceans, or mjriapods. Fig/312 shows 
Hamipes didactylus. ' Fig. 313 two trackways of Bifurcnlapes 
laqueatus, and one of Hexapodichnus horrens.^ Fjg. 314 was 
made by Cobeza triremis {the three oared oar-foot.y Fig. 315 by 
Acanihichnv^ cursorius, and Fig. 316 by Lithographus cruscularia 
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^ .Bifarculapes elachisto- 
tiEtW; tbe latter the smallest 
oif^all fracks yet discovered, 
requiring' naif a million of 
them to fill a space equal 
to the foot of Otozoum 
Moodii. 

We give two species of An- 
nelid tracks. Fig. 317 shows a 
single furrow like that made by 
the earth«wonn in sommer 
after a shower, and is called 
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AoamSihichnua 
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TTQisukns intermedins. Fig. 318. i^epraBtets a worm which moved by fixing 
its headU npoa - 4 bQ, mud and drawing up its posteriorB, then advancing its bead 
to find another fbdcrum. This is called Halysichnus laqneatus. 

This, althpngk a very meagre 
account, di^loseii ^ a very re- 
markable fauna in'tlie Connecti- 
cut valley, in sandstone days. 
Yet with the exception of one 
or two skeletons of rather small 
reptiles^jmd a few Qoprolites, the 
tn^cks are all the evidence we 
have of the -former ^i»§tience 
of so many huge and strange 
beings. . Well may we sav with 
Hugh Miller; "they are iSitf^ 
with strange meaning 'Ihofee 
footprints of the Connfeilictit^** 




UMtucua inUnnediwi. 



Fig. 818. 




There is another curious fact generally connected with these 
footmarks. The same surfaces are frequently covered with small 
pits, which can not be distinguished from those made on mud and 
clay by rain drops ; and such they are now regarded. Even the 
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direction of the wind st the time they were made can sometimes 
be d^»rmined by the parallel elongation of the rain impreasionB^ 
Fig. 319 will give an idea of the usual appearance of the fossil 
rain drops. 

Fig. 819. 




IbuU Rcdn Drops. 

These fossil rain drops are found on all the aqueous deposits as 
&r back as the Cambrian. 

Mode of Formation of the Tracks. — A child hardly needs any 
help in forming a theory as to the origin of fossil footmarks. He 
wiU say they mttst have been made by animals walking over the 
surface while the rock was soft, which was subsequently hardened. 
The rain drops, which are frequently on the same surface, show 
that it was out of water when trodden upon, though some cases 
prove it to have been sometimes under the water. The whole 
surface must have been subsequently covered in order to bring 
mud over the tracks to form the rock above them and preserve 
them. Thus would the tracks be slowly filled up, and not entirely 
disappear till several layers of mud had accumulated above them ; 
and besides, the weight of the animal would bend downward sev- 
eral layers of mud beneath the tracks, so that when the rock was 
afterwards split open, we should find the same tracks, more or less 
perfectly exhibited, on several layers. Putting these layers to- 
gether by hinges, we get & fossil book of great interest. Fig. 320 
represents the most remarkable volume of this sort ever put to- 
gether. Two tracks are here shown passing through five layers 
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©f rock. The specimen (in the Amherst Ichnological Cabinet) is 
nineteen inches long by eight, and five inches thick when shut* 

Fig. 82a 



The Massadnisetts Ichnological Report groups the 119 species of Lithicb- 
oozoa hitherto discovered in the Conneoticut valley as follows : 

Harsnpialoid animals 6 

Thick-toed birds . . . . . . . .14 

Narrow-toed birds 17 

Omithoid Lizards or Batrachians 10 

Lizards .IT 

Batrachians, tlie Frog and Salamander ^milj . . .11 
Chelonians or tortoises ....... 8 

Fishes .4 

Crustaceans^ Myriapods and Insects 18 

Annelids, or naked worms 8 

Of uncertain placo ...••...€ 

Lithichnozoa in the Wealden, — Mr. Beckles has obtained from 
the Hastings sand, a middle member of the Wealden formation 
in England, impressions of enormous size, which are three toed, 
and the animal apparently a biped. Fig. 321. Yet Prof. Owen is 
inclined to regard them as made by the Iguanodon, and supposes 
the tracks of the fore feet were always covered by the hind feet. 
The largest of these tracks are twenty-eight inches long and 
twenty-five broad, and the stride sometimes reaches forty-six 
inches. 

9. Cretaceous Period. 

The plants of the cretaceous system, including the green sand, 
are not very numerous or important ; and we shall pass them by. 
The animals, however, are very abundant. The Protozoa are 
largely developed, especially the Amorphozoa, or organisms allied 
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to ^nges, and the Foraminifera. Of the first we present two 
examples. Fig. 322 shows the Ventriculites radiatos and Fig. 823 
the Cceloptjchinm lobatum, both from the European chalk. 



Fig. 823. 




V0ntrieulUe9 radiatui. 
Fig. 828. 




CedoptycJdum lobatum* 

We have elsewhere spoken of the great difficulty naturalists 
have experienced in disposing of the sponges, both living and fos- 
sil. They are certainly organic ; but whether animals or plants, 
or to be regarded as an intermediate group, as Owen supposes, 
remains to be decided. Pictet divides them into three families ; 
1, the Spongides; 2, the Olionides; 3, the Petrospongides : the 
last of which is exclusively fossil. They commence with the Silu- 
rian, where are three genera. One is added in the Devonian, 
four in the Permian, five in the Trias, nine in the Oolite, and 

nineteen in the chalk. 

14* 
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The Foraminifera are mostly microBcopic, and they iatvik oftea a laifpa pott 
of rocks. Kearly half of the chalk of oc^em Europe is composed of them. 
We ^ve below, in Pigs. 324, 825, 326, 327, 328, 329, six species, greatly 
magmM, ftpm the chalk formation. 



Fig. 824. 
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CRanduUnapygtium' OkmiuUrMman^fetia. 
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Fig. 827. 





Jfodotaria probtMtidmi CrisUOaHa SpachoUzi. 



Fig.«3: 
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ScnUndnaquat^mia lU>t4dina iTnoltOiL 
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In the Reticulipora otoliqua, Fig. 330, we give a single example of a foflsil 
fblysoa^ or Bryozoa; animals regarded by some as a branch ot the moUusca, 
coming under the division Molluscoidea. 

Fig. 880. 




BeHefOtpom oNig<Hk 

Hg. 331 g^ves an example of the Actinozoa, viz., the Diploctentmn corda- 
tom, and Fig. 332 another genus of the same class, the Anthophyllum atlan- 
ticum of this country. 

Fig. 881. 



Fig.8li. 




Diploctenium eordatum. 

The Molluscs are abundant, and we give a few example 
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Among the Conchifera is Spondylus spinosus, shown on Fig. 333. Fig; 

834 represents the Ostrea pectinata ; Fig. 335 the Lyriodon scaber ; Fig. 336 

Fig 888. .^^^^^^^wm^ ^'^^^ ^^^ 




Spondyhia apinoaua. 
Fig. 885. 




Lyriodon acober. 





Fig. 837. 



TMgotHa pav4ata. 
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the beautiful Trigonia caudata^ and Tig. 337 the Hippurites toucasiana— « 
genus quite characteristic of the chalk. Figs. 338 and 339 ehow a side and 
a flat ^riew of Inoceramus sulcatus. 

Fig. 888. Fig. 889. 





Jhoctrmntu mOeatut ^ htoceraimu$ tuleaim. 

Among the univalveS) Fig. 340 shows the Turritella catenatus. 
Fig.SiOi 
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Of the Cephalopoda, the Scaphites Yvanai is shown on Fig. 341, and the 
Ancylocerus MatheroniaDOS on Fig. 342. 

Of the Echinodenns, which are abundant and beautiful in this formation, 
we give only theetar-fish, PalaBocoma Fustenbergii, in.FiK* 343. 

Fig. 848. 




Not less than seventy-eight genera of fishes have been described In the 
chalk, whidi we must pass by, because they present no important new phase 
not already noticed. 

Fig,UL 




Chtlonia BeTutedi. 
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J?1g. 344 shows a specinion of a Cheloniah or tortoise, the Chelonia Bcn- 
stedi, from the lower chalk of England. 

Of reptiles, we give, on Fig. 845, a view of the head of tlic 
Mososaurus Hofmanni, as it appears in the Msestricht limestone 
Up to the time of the deposition of the chalk, the ichthyosaurus 
and plesiosanms appear to have ruled in the ocean ; but then they 
disappeared, and the mososaurus took their place, to keep the 
multiplication of the species of other animals within proper limits. 
It was most nearly related in its structure to the monitor, a species 
of lizard now living. While the head of the largest monitor does 
not exceed five inches in lengdi, that of the mososaurus is four 
feet long ; and the whole animal is twenty-five feet, while the 
monitor is only five feet in length. It had paddles instead of legs, 
and the number of its vertebrsB was 188. 

FlK. 84K. 




JfOMaORIItM BofiMBMli. 

In 1868, Professor Leidy described a remarkable reptile from 
the cretaceous marl pits of New Jersey, to which he gave the 
name of Hadroeaurus Foulkii. It was a huge herbivorous saurian, 
closely allied to the Iguanodon, probably twenty-five feet long, 
whose thigh bone is nearly a third longer than that of a common 
mastodon. Its tail was three feet deep. Though dug out of a 
marine deposit, it was probably amphibious. 

According to Prof. Owen {Art Pcdceontology in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica) the " trifid metatarsal of a bird, about the size 
of a woodcock" has been found in the Cambridge Green sand of 
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England. This is the earliest example of the bones of birds in 
the rocks. ^ 

We have now reached the top of the Mesozoic or Secondary 
Period. Its peculiar characters are as follows : 

1. In it Mammifcrous Animals are found but rarely, and of 
small size, belonging to the Marsupial sub-class. 

2. The Reptiles have an immense development in this period. 
Their great size and abundance have led some authors to call this 
the PalsBosaurian Age, or the Reign of Reptiles. But such phrases 
are rather poetical than scientific. 

3. The beautiful group of Ammonites and Belemnites with 
ramified divisions between the chambers, belongs exclusively to 
this period. 

4. The Echinoderms are quite different from those of the Palaeo- 
zoic Period. The Echinides and Stellerides have a great devel- 
opment. 

6. The Polypi belong to peculiar groups not found scarcely in 
the palseozoic. 

10. tbbhaby pebiod. 

As we pass from the secondary into the tertiary period, we find 
a decided change in the character of the organic remains, scarcely 
a species being common to the two divisions. Those which come 
in with the tertiary strata bear a strong resemblance to existing 
animals and plants, and numerous species are regarded by most 
zoologists as identical with those living now. But other eminent 
naturalists, among whom Agassiz stands at the head, are of the 
opinion that the fossil and living species are not in any case, 
perhaps, identical ; but only closely related. At any rate, we find 
the fossil species becoming more and more like those alive, as we 
ascend in the tertiary series, so that it becomes more and more 
difficult to distinguish between them. 

Sir Charles Lyell^s well-known division of the tertiary strata into Bocene, 
(the lowest group), Miocene and Pliocene, is founded on the per cent of liv- 
ing species in the different groups. It does not exceed five per cent in the 
Eocene, twenty-five in the Miocene, and is between fifty and seventy in the 
Pliocene. In fact the per cent varies all the way fi^om nothing to seventy 
from the bottom to top, and henoe it seems a merely arbitraiy assumption to 
stop at anv particular per cent. Moreover, if the opinion of other eminent 
zoologists is correct, that the species are all extinct, this classification fidls to 
the groond. Yet it is generally adopted by English wzitera, and it would 
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leem as if there mast be something Datoral about it. Yet other divisioDS are 
made by continental writers. Pictet and D'Orbigny make six divisions. 1. The 
Inferior or Suesonian. 2. The Cakaire grotsier^ or Parisien in part 3. The 
Eosene superior, or Parisien in part 4. The Superior Sandstones, or Falu- 
nien in part 5. The Miocene, properly soKUilled, or Falunien in part 
6. The Pliocene, or sab-appenine. We shall not in this work be able to go 
enough into details to render it necessary to use either of these classifications^ 
but shall treat of the tertiary strata as a whole. 

Plants, — The tertiary flora is cbaracterized by the abundance 
of Angiospermous Dicotyledons, and Monocotyledons, especially 
Palms. These plants constitute more than three-fourths of the 
present vegetable productions of the globe. They began to ap- 
pear in the chalk, but were not fully developed till the tertiary 
period. In the earlier part of the tertiary, mariue and coniferous 
plants predominated. In the middle part, there was a mixture of 
tropical and temperate forms, and in the upper part, a great re- 
semblance to the plants of the temperate regions of Europe, 
North America, and Japan. 

We shall give illustrations only of certain remarkable fruits 
which occur in the upper tertiary, along with brown coal, at 
Brandon, in Vermont. They have not yet been referred to 
known genera. 

They do not^ however, correspond with any plants now grow- 
ing in the northern parts of our country, and are doubtless of a 
tropical character. The figures below will give an idea of their 
size, shape and markings, and may serve as an example of tertiary 
fruits. 

Pigs. 346, 347 and 348 represent the nx)st common species ; the first two 
show the specimen flatwise; the other edgewisa Figs. 349, 350 and 361 



Fig, 346. 



Fig. 84T. 



Fig. 34a 
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Fig. 840. Tig. 980, 



Fig. SSL 




Bhow the same as to a less common species. Figs. 352 and 353 show a somo* 
what different species. Figs. 354 and 355 represent a not unnsoal species, 
almost exactly spherical Fig. 356 is similar but elongated. Kg. 367 shows 
a single carpel. Figs. 358 and 359 exhibit specimens with the apex quite 
aside from the geometrical axis. Figs. 360 and 361 have longitudinal ridges 
quite prominent Figs. 362, 363 and 364 are more or less triquetrous. Figs. 
365 and 366 are elongated, slightly striated, small fruits, with a rather thid? 
epioarp. Figs. 367, 368 and 369 are leguminous sedds. Fig. 370 is an ele> 
gant and frail seed, with delicate waving striss. 
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Fig. 863. 



Fig. 854. 
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Fig. 866. 



Fig. SOT. 
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Fig. MO. 
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Fig. 861. 
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Fig. 883. 




Fig. 864. Fig. 865. Fig. 866. Fig. 867 Hg. 863. Fig. 868. Fig. 87a 

J) H © » » • 

Animals, — Of the Protozoa we ishall give only an example of 
the largest known species of Foraminifera. These occur in all the 
formations, 657 species and 73 genera having been already de- 
scribed. They increase in number and variety as we ascend 
through the strata, and reach their maximum development in the 
present seas. They are thought to be the oldest of all animals. 
Several species now living can not be distinguished from some in 
the chalk, and one or two go back as &r as the lias. But on this 
subject, as we have seen, there are two opinions. 

Fig. 371 exhibits a horizontal section of a Nummulite of the nataral size 
(they are sometimes nearly two inches across), showing the division into 
chambers. Fig. 372. shows several of the shells in rock. This is the species 
which forms a large part of the pyramids of Eygpt and the Sphmx. 



Fig. 372. 



Fig.8n. 





Fig. 373 shows a delicate species of Zoantharian Polyp, the Turbhiolia 
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DixoniL A second, the Astrea semisphericay is given on F5gi 374. On Rg: 
875 is given a Bryozoa, the Fascicalipora Maraillil 

Pig. 873. Fig.874 
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TwrlHnolia Dissordi, 

Of the conchiferous molluscs, or 
ordinary bivalves, we give only two, 
and that mainly to show how nearly 
they resemble existing species. Fig. 
876 shows tiie Pholadomya MeUevilB, 
and Fig. 377 the Oorbula Oallica. 

Fig. 37a. 





Pholadomya MOUoUUi, 



CoTbula Oattiea. 

The fossil species of ordinary 
bivalves are nearly 6,000, ivhile 
the recent species are little more 
than half that number, Tet as 
a group it attains its maximum in the present seas. There aro 
seven times more genera in the newer tertiary than in the Silurian, 
which has yielded less than 100 species, while the chalk contains 
500, and the miocene tertiary 800. 

The fonr following flprures will give some idea of the Gasteropod Molluscs 
in the tertiary. Fig. 378 shows the Fulgur canaliculatus from Maryhind. 
Fig. 379 the Murex tricarinoides. Fig. 380 the Terebra fusoata^ and Fig. 
'381 the Cypraea eiegaus. 
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Fig. 87a 
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Fulgur eanalieukatu. 



Fig. 880. 




Ifurex triearinoidet. 
Fig. 881. 
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Terebrti Fu9eaJtCL 



Cypraea eUgans. 

The fossil univalve shells, which are less than 100 species in the 
Silnrian, have increased upward to the newer tertiary, which has 
yielded twenty times as many species. All the fossil species are 
less tkan 6,000, while the riecent species exceed 8,000. The air- 
hreatlming molluscs found fossil bear a still smaller proportion to 
those now alive. Only 300 species of land snails, and half as 
many other air-breathers occur fossil, but the living land snails 
exceed 4,000. 

Passing by the other groups of the lower animals, we come to 
the vertebrates. The number of fish is greatly increased, amount- 
ing to 188 genera; but they approach existing forms so much 
that we give only a few examples, and those rather peculiar ; for 
one-third of the genera of the lower tertiary have become extinct, 
and these are some of them. 

Fig. 382 shows the Semiophoras vellcans of AgafwiVi, ltx)m the famous 
locEdity at Monte Bolca, in Italj. 

Fig. 383 shows a small fish called Lebias cephalotes, from the fresh water 
tertiary strata, in France. It gives a good idea of their crowded condition 
sometimes. 

The SqualidsB or sharks have prevailed in all periods of the 
world's history since fishes first appeared. Many of those in the 
present seas are large and justly dreaded. But they are mere 
pigmies compared with those that swam in the seas that washed 
the shores of North and South Carolina during the eocene and 
micocene periods, as Pig. 384 will prove. It is copied torn a 
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Semiophortu veticana. 
Fig. 888. 




specimen found in North Carolina, and belonged to the Carchara- 
don megalodon. Prof. Owen describes a Carcharodon thirty-seven 
feet long, with teeth two inches long and nearly two broad. Y^t 
this tooth is five inches long and four and a half broad, and Pro- 
fessor Gibbes, in his Monograph of the fossil Squalidae of the 
United States, says that they are sometimes 6.5 inches high and 
five inches broad. **I^", say^ PjfQf, P^p, "the proportions of 
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these extinct Carcharodons correspond with those of the exisi 
species, they must have equaled the great mamraiferous whales m 
size ; and combining with the organization of the shark its bold 
and insatiable character, they must have constituted the most ter* 
rific and irresistible of the predaceous monsters of the deep." 

Fig. S3i. 




Shark' • Tootht natural dze ; NMh CanMna, 
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The reptiles of the tertiary, &ome of them at least, bear a strong 
resemblance to existing races. ' As an example, we give in Fig. 
885 the Palaoobatrachua Goldfnssij, dug out of the paper coal^ as 
it is called, on the Rhine. 

Fig.3SS. 




Not less than 104 species of Reptiles and Amphibia have been 
described from the tertiary. Among them we find seven species 
of crocodiles, embracing the alligator. Fig. 386 shows a part of 
the jaw of one of these latter animals from the tertiary of tbe Ida 
of Wight 

Fig. 881 




Jaw cf A Kt'pofor , leU of Wight 

Not less than eighteen species of crocodiles in a fossil state have 
been found in the tertiary ; also nineteen species of land tortoisesj 
sevdQteeD species of pood tortoises, eigbteen apecies of river tor^ 



foises, and sixteen species of sea tortoises, or turtles, as they are 
generally called ; likewise seven species of lizards. 

The Ophldia^ or serpents, first appear in the tertiaiy, where at least ten 
species have been described. 

The first certain remains of birds, with one exception in the 
green sand, are found in the tertiary, where twenty-three species, 
belonging to six known orders have been found. The most in- 
teresting is the Gastornis Parisiensis, described by Prof. Owen 
from the eocene tertiary of Paris. It was as large as an ostrich, 
and its affinities seem to place it between the Gallinaceao, the 
Grallatores, and Cursores. 

The influx of mammalia during the tertiary period is most re- 
markable. While only some ten or twelve species, and these of 
the most imperfect tribes, have been found, in all the rocks below, 
already over 400 species have been described in the tertiary. Of 
these, ten species were monkeys, ninety-four carnivora, 109 Ar- 
tiodactyla, or even-toed (two or four) animals (to adopt Owen's 
<5la8sification), fifty-nine Perissodactyla or odd-toed (one or three), 
eleven Proboscidea (elephants), three Toxodontia, ten of the Sire- 
tiia, twenty-seven of the Cetacea or whale tribe, three of the Chir- 
■ optera or bat tribe, twenty-six of the Insectivoraor insect-eaters, 
thirty-eight of the Rodentia or gnawers, and nine of the Marsu- 
pialia. We can give only a few examples from this great number. 

Among the Carnivora, the dog, sometimes resembling the 
wolfi sometimes the fox, and sometimes the domestic dog, appeared 
in the eocene tertiary, as did also a species of hyena as large as a 
leopard. The bear, also, and the seal, came in somewhat later. 

Fig. 887. 
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Among the Artiodactyla may be mentioned the hippopotamus 
and the hog ; also several extinct allied animals, dug up in the 
vicinity of Paris, of which the Anoplotherium commune, shown on 
Fig. 387, will give an example. This animal was about the &za 
of the wild boar, and could swim well. 

Another of these animals fix>m the Paris basin was the PabBotheriam, of 
which there were several species, ranging in size from that of a sheep to a 
horse, and of which Fig. 388 will give an idea. 

J 




IWtsothervum, 

Among the ruminants of the Artiodactyla found fossil may be mentioned 
the camel, the giraffe, the musk, various kinds of deer, and the g^nt animals 
found in the miocene of India, called the Sivatherium and Bramatherium, 
wbkAk almost equaled the elephant in size. 

Among the pachydermatus, or thick-skinned animals, reckoned 
by Owen among his Proboscidea, we find the living genera elephaS, 
rhinoceros and tapir in a fossil state, as well as the extinct genus 

Fig. 889. 
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Hiasfcodon. This last animal appears to have been the elephant 
of tertiary days, and is distinguished from the elephant chiefly by 
the form of the teeth. Fig. 389 shows the tubercular character 
of the mastodon's tooth, and Pig. 890 the flat surface of the elo- 
phant's tooth. 

Fig. 890. 




Three species of mastodon have been found In the Miocene 
tertiary, eight in the Pliocene, and three in Alluvium. The great 
mastodon of this country occurs in the latter, and we shall recur 
to it again. The elephant has been found in the tertiary of India, 
but only in alluvium or pleistocene in Europe and America. 

The order Sirenia furnishes a remarkable and probably the 
largest of quadrupeds that have lived on the globe. The mam- 
moth and mastodon have been supposed to be the most gigantic, 
but they must give place to the Dinotherium, described by Cuvier 
as a gigantic tapir, but by Professor Kaup as a new genus between 
the tapir and the mastodon ; and adapted to that lacustrine con- 
dition of the earth which seems to have been so common during 
the deposition of the tertiary strata. Its remains have been found 
in tertiary strata, in the south of France, in Austria, Bavaria, In- 
dia, and especially in Hesse Darmstadt. Its length must have 
been as much as eighteen feet. One of its most remarkable pe- 
culiarities consisted in two enormous tusks, at the anterior extrem- 
ity of the lower jaw, which curved downwards, like those of the 
walrus. Its general structure seems to have been adapted to 
digging in the ground ; and for this purpose its feet as well as 
tusks, projecting a foot or two beyond the jaws, which were four 
feet long, were intended. It lived principally in the water, like 
the hippopotamus ; and it probably used its tusks for tearing up 
the roots of aquatic vegetables, which, as is shown by its teeth 
constituted its food. They might have been useful also to aid in 
dragging the body out of the water and for defense. 
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Fig. 391 is a sketch of the Dinoiherium giganteum as restored by Professor 
Kaup. One or two other species have been found. 

Fig. 89L 




Dinotherium ffigantewn. 
Fig. 392 represents the head of the same animal 
Fig. 392. 




Dinotherium gigtmUum Head. 

The tertiary strata furnish several species of dolphin and whale 
(Unong the cetacea ; but the most remarkable animal is the ex- 
tinct genus Zeuglodon found in Alabama in the eocene tertiary, 
of which three or four species are recognized, but some doubt 
whether they are true cetaceans. 

The annexed sketch, Fig. 393, may give some idea of the Zeuglodon 
macrospondylus, but we have no great confidence in its accuracy. 

Many other kinds of mammiferous animals have been found in the tertiary, 
but we have not room to describe them. Among those best known are the 
bat, the hedgehog, the shrew, the mole, the squirrel, the jerboa, the rat aod 
mouse, the beaver, the porcupine, the hare, the opossum, eta 



ALLUVIAL PERIOD. 

The palseontological characteristics 
of the tertiary period, •at which we have 
already hinted, are very marked. They 
are the following, principally. 

1. The appearance and great devel- 
opment of mammiferous animals is the 
most important feature. With the ex- 
ception of some ten or twelve species 
oTnMirsupials in the rocks helow, all the 
other mammalia, to the number of 400, 
open before us in the teiliary, and seem ' 
to be the precursors of the 2,000 spe- 
cies now inhabiting the globe. 

2. The tertiary reptiles and fishes 
come near the living forms, and many 
correspond so closely that the best nat- 
uralists can not distinguish between 
them. 

3. The Belemnites and Ammonites, 
which were so abundant to the top of ^ 
the cretaceous period, suddenly disap- g 
pear and have no representatives in the S ^--::;1.: 
tertiary. 
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11. Alluvial or Pleistocene 
Period. 

Under these names we include all the 
aqueous deposits above the tertiary. In 
countries, however, where drift is not 
fully developed, it is not easy to draw 
the line between the tertiary and the 
alluvial ; but there is no deposit in the 
tertiary that would easily be confounded 
with the coarse, almost unstratified 
mass called drift. But when this drift 
has been comminuted, sorted, and re- 
deposited by water, the layers are easily 
confounded with those of the tertiary 
period. Hence it is very probable that 
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some of the organic remaiDs which haye been referred to pleisto- 
cene deposits really belong to the tertiary, and vice versa ; espe- 
cially as the fossils do not indicate any snch great and decided 
change of life between these periods as ther^ was at the close of 
the cretaceous period. The most we can say is, that more than 
three fourths of the fossils in alluvium correspond to existing species. 

The most important feature of the alluvial formation was the 
introduction of man near the close of the period, and of numerous 
species, both of animals and plants, much better adapted to his 
wants than the analogous races of earlier times. 

Another interesting fact is, that during the drift period, called 
the glacial period by some, when a lower temperature prevailed, 
the species both of molluscs and of mammals had a more arctic 
character than before, and that afterwards; as a warmer climate 
succeeded, the more southern species again moved northward, and 
the northern species retreated within their present limits. 

The fossil birds and mammals of this period belong almost 
exclusively to extinct species, and often to extinct genera. The 
number of species of birds is fiffcy-four, or more than double those 
in the tertiary. 

By far the most important of thiese extinct birds are those 
found in New Zealand by English missionaries, and fully described 
• by Prof. Owen. He had at first only the fragment of a femur ; 
but by applying to it the principles of comparative anatomy, he 
was able to construct the whole bird, and- subsequent discoveries 
proved his conclusions to be true. It belonged to the Struthious 
or ostrich tribe, strongly resembling the Apteryx, a small wing- 
less bird still living in the island. It had no wings, and its skele- 
ton was extremely massive, its toe bones being almost equal to 
those of the elephant, and the leg bones quite as large as those of 
an ox. Prof. Owen has been able to describe eleven species of 
this bird from New Zealand, under the name of Dinornis ; though 
to some of the species that had a short hind toe, he gives the 
name of Palapteryx. They varied in height from three to ten 
feet. The natives called them Moas, and there is evidence, from 
their occurrence with the half burnt bones of man on spots where 
cannibal feasts had once taken place, that they must have lived, 
within a few hundred years, and possibly some may still be found 
alive. Their bones qow occur in the banks of the rivers. 
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i Thespecies of the Moadescribed by Professor Owen are as follows: J)kut» 
nis giganteus, elephantoidea, ingens, stnithioides, rheidea, dromioidea, casua- 
rmus, robastus, crassus, geranoides, and curtus. Of these we give in Fig. 
894 a zestorad dketch of Dinomis elephantoides. 

Fig.8M, 




JHnoml8 elepfutntoide*. 

In Madagascar similar bones, quite as large as any of those of 
tiie Dinornis, along with some egg shells, are preserved in Paris. 
The bird has been called JEpiornis maximus. Its egg was over 
13 inches in diameter, and over 33 inches in circumference, and 
equaled 148 hen's eggs, and 60,000 humming bird's eggs in size. 
* In New Zealand, along with those of the Dinornis, were found 
the bones of another extinct bird as large as the swan, called the 
Aptomis, and a large coot, the Notomis. So that at least thirteen 
species of remarkable birds have become extinct there at a com- 
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parativelj recent date, and two species of Apteryx which were 

ootemporaneous with the Pinornis are nearly extinct. 

In the island of Rodriguez, in the Indian Ooean, onoe lived another wing> 
1b88 bird, the Pezohaps sotitarius^ which has become extinct In 1% 395 we 
gire a sketch of it 

Fig. 886, 

I 




Pezohaps Solitaritu. The SalUain, 

Other wingless or short winged birds existed about 200 years ago, in tiie 
islands of Mauritius and Bourbon. Thej belonged to the Columbidseor 
pigeon tribe. The Dodo^ which weighed fifty pounds, and inhabited Mau- 
ritius, is the most remarkaUe. It is represented in Fig. 396. One or two 
heads and feet of this bird are all that remain in the cabinets of Europe^ 
althou^ the earlier voyagers saw it alive and figured it 

One or two species of the Sturthio Rhea, or S>uth American Ostrich, have 
been found fosoi in that country. 

We have seen that the earliest mammals that appeared on the 

globe were marsupials. Among existing animals, Australia is re« 
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markable for the predominance of this tribe of animals. And 
there accordingly we find numerous fossil species in the more re- 
cent formations. We show in 397 the head of the gigantic thick- 
Fig. 89T. 




Fo9$il Kanifaroo. 



Human SkulL 
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skinned kangaroo, called Diprotodon Anstralis. This liead was 
three feet long, and its size, as compared with that of man, may 
be judged of by the human skull placed by its side. 

The number of species of the different orders of mammalia ibond in the 
p08t-tertiai7 or alluvial strata, may be seen in the general table of fossils 
which we shall give at tlie close of this Section. Among them we notice 
only a few. 

These remains occur, n^t merely in the common aqueous deposits of ailu- 
vium, but many of the most interesting have been obtained from caverns, 
where the bones are preserved by the deposition of stalagmite, which lias 
dripped down from the cavern's roof to the floor, enveloping the bones. "We 
give^ in Fig. 398, a section of the cave of Gailenreuth, in Franconia, where 
the situation of the stalagmite, the bones, etc, is obvious to inspection. 

Because they are so large, and found in Europe and America in 
regions too far north for the living elephant, the Mastodon and the 
Mammoth excite great interest. We have already indicated the 
difference between these two genera from the character of their 
teeth. The Mastodon appeared earliest; three species being 
found in the miocene tertiary, and eight in the pliocene. In 
still newer strata three species are described. They occur in 
Europe, North and South America, and in that famous locality of 
mammalian bones, the Sewalik Hills of India. 

In this country the most remarkable locality of fossil mastodons, elephants, 
and other animals, is the Big Bone Lick, in Kentuck}*-, about twenty miled 
southwest of Cincinnati. It is estimated that the bones of 100 mastodons, 
20 elephants, two oxen, two deer, and one megalonyx, have been carried 
fh)m this spot 

In general the bones of the mastodon in our country occur in 
superficial deposits ; many of them in peat bogs, where the 
animal is sometimes found standing. The largest and most per- 
fect skeleton ever found, we believe, occurred in such a situation, 
in Newburgh, Orange County, New York, from whence, many 
years before, another specimen had been obtained, and \fras put up 
in Peale's Museum in Philadelphia. That found in 1 845 w^ from 
a peat bog, with marl beneath, and weighed 2,000 pounds. In 
the place where the stomach lay was found a quantity of broken 
twigs, perhaps of the white cedar; This was his last supper. A 
poor sketch of this mastodon is given in Fig. 399. It was pur- 
chased and fully described by the late Prof. John C. Warren of 
Boston, and by him placed, with many other splendid analogous 
fossils, in a fire-proof cabinet in Boston, where they now are, tho 
property of his heirs. 
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Ntuburg Maatodon. 

The mastodons preceded, for the most part, the Mammoth 
{Behemoth^ Arabic), Ythiok yiba a fossil elephant *^ The transi- 
tion," says Profl Owen, ^ from the mastodontal to the elephantine 
type of dentition is vjery gradual." Two species of elephant pre- 
ceded in Europe that which is called Mammoth. The most re- 
markable of this species was found in Siberia, encased in frozen- 
mud at the mouth of the riveivLena. Its flesh was not decayed, 
and it was covered with a reddish wool and long black hairs, in- 
dicating its existence in a colder climate than those countries 
where the elephant now lives. It is preserved in the Museum of 
Natural History in St Petersburgh, and has a length of sixteen 
feet and a height of nine feet We give a sketch of this animal' 
in Fig. 400. 

Fig. 400. 




McanmoOu f- 

There are two living species of elephant ; the Asiatic or Indian, 
which extends only to the tbirty^-firot degree of north latitude, and 
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the African, which ocpurs as far south as tho Cape of Good Hope. 
Ten species of fossil elephants have been described, all in post-ter- 
tiary strata. 

Rhinoceros^ ffippopotamuSj ffyena, Horse, Ox, Deer, SivcUkerium, Monkey^ 
Camel, etc. — ^Most of these animals in their fossil state, differ so little from the 
existing species, that they need not be particularly described in this work. 
They sfe generally, however, of larger size than the living species. The 
rhinoceros foiind undecayed in the frozen gravel of Siberia, has already been 
noticed ; and several other species of this animal occur in Europe and in In- 
dia, associated with the bones of the elephant, also with several species of 
hippopotamus, and one or two of oxen, aurochs, and deer. The horns of the 
fossil ox are sometimes very large ; in one example thirty-one inches long. 
Of deer some thirty or forty species have been found in the tertiary and post- 
tertiary. We give, in Fig. 401, a sketch of the Megacerus Hlberoicus, or 
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ffreat Irish Elk, that measured nearly eleven feet between the tips of its 
boms. 

The most interesting remains of the hyena are those found in cayems. 
The sivaiherivm is an eztjnct animal recently found in India, in concretionary 
drift, larger than the rhinoceros, fomished with 'four horns and a proboscis, 
and forming an intermediate link between the ruminantia and pachydermata. 
In the same deposit, were found the remains of a gigantic species oif monkey 
and of a cameL Ten species of monkey have been discovered in tertiary do- 
posits: so that the im|x>rtant fact seems now well established, ihsX the ani- 
mals approaching nearest to man in their structure, have been found in a 
fossil state. 

Glypiodon, MegatJicrlum^ and Mylodon. — ^The armadillo, as is well known, 
is covered with a bony armor for defense against enemies, dust, eta The 
few living species of this animal are small and confined chiefly to South 
America, where they burrow like the woodchuck. 

But the ancient armadillo, called the Glyptodon by ProC Owen, was a 
giant. Its carapace, which is preserved in the Museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in London, resembles a huge cask. $elow is a sketch of the 
animal as restored. Fig. 402. 

Fig. 402. 




Olyptodon Clavipes. 



The Megatherium is an enormous extinct animal, which was once abundant 
In tbe vast plains or pampas of the same continent. They have been found 
by Mr. D^win over an extent of iSOO miles, accompanied with bones and 
teeth of five other quadrupeds, some of them of a pirailar construction. 
Bones of this animal are found also on the island of Skiddaway, on the coast 
of Georgia. It was larger than the rhinoceros, and its proportions were per- 
fectly colossal. With a head and neck like those of the sloth, its leprs and 
feet exhibit the character of an armadillo, and the ant-eater. Its body was 
twelve feet long and eight feet high. Its forefeet were a yard in length and 
more -than twelve inches wide, terminated by gigantic 6laws. Across ite 
haunches it measured five feet, and its thigh bone was nearly three tin>es as 
thick as that of the elephant. Its spinal marrow mu5^t have been a foot in 
diameter, an(i its tail, at the part nearest the bodv, twice as lar^e, or six feet 
in circumference ! Its teeth were admirably adapted for cuttinj^ vepretable 
substances, and its general structure and strength seem intended to fit it for 
digging in the ground for roots, on which it principally fed. Fig. 403 ex- 
hibits the entire skeleton of this animal, as Keen in the Museum at Madrid, 
in Spain. 
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MegaiheTiwm, 

In the superficial deposits of South America several other interesting ex- 
tinct animals have been found, belonging mostly to the Pachydermata, or 
thick-skinned, and the Edentata. The Toxodon, which had a skull twenty- 
eight inches in length, approximates m its structure to several families of 
animals, viz., the Rodentia, the Ruminantia^ and Cetacca ; although, in fact, 
a Pachyderm. The Macrauchenia greatly resembled the llama, and had a 
neck almost as long as that of the giraffe, with a body nearly as large as that 
of the rhinoceros. This, also, was a Pachyderm. The Mylodon, an Eden- 
tate animal, was of massive and singular proportions. Its body was shorter 
than that of the hippopotamus, but was terminated by a pelvis as broad as 
that of the elephant and deeper, resting on two massive but short hind legs, 
with feet as long as the thigh bones. The tail, as long as the legs, and very 
thick and strong, was probably used like that of the kangaroo, to support the 
body when the animal raised up its anterior extremities. It is supposed by 
Mr. Owen that the peculiar structure of this animal adapted it, first for dig- 
ging around trees, and then, resting upon the tripod base of its hind legs and 
tail, it seized the trunk with its foro legs, and rocked it to and fro until it was 
prostrated, and its leaves famished food for several days, perhaps. The fol- 
lowing sketch will give a good idea of this animal. (Fig. 404.) The Scelido- 
therium was sai analogous animal not larger than some of the e.\i-ting ant- 
eators of So Uh America, but with excessively large hind legs. These ani- 
mals are all called Megatheroids, because they resemble the Megatherium. 

Jtfe^afoftya;.— This animal was first described by Thomas Jeficrson. It 
was found in the nitre caverns of Virginia and Kentucky, and has since been 
discovered in othor places. It was of tlio size of the ox, and appears to have 
been nearly related to the sloth. 

As a contrast to the gigantic animals above described, we ought to mention 
those microscopic organisms that have gone by the name of Infusoria. The 
opinion seems to be gaining ground that tlw larger part of them are vege- 
tables; but the astonishing facts as to their minuteness and rapid increase, 
as discovered by Ehrenberg, the great master of the microscope, still remain 
true. They occur most abundantly in very recent deports, forming beds be^ 
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neath the black mud and peat in swamps. But they form a part also of bog 
iron ochre, now forming from water, and also in flint and semi-opaL Thej 
make up most of the polishing slate of the tertiary strata^ as at Biiin in Bo^ 
hemia, and Richmond in Virginia. Of that from Bilin a single cubic inch 
contains 41,000 million skeletons, yet the deposit is fourteen feet thick, and 
thicker still at Richmond. A cubic inch from a deposit at Maidstone, Ver- 
mont, contains, according to Profl Bailey, 15,000 milhOn skeletons. A cabio 
inch of ochre sometimes contains a billion of skeletons. 

The smallest animalcule is only the 24,000th part of an inch in size, and 
a single shield weighs only 187 millionth part of a grain. 600 millions of 
them could live in a drop of water. Tl^eir increase is prodigious. An indi* 
vidual of the Hydatina senta in ten days increased to 1,000,000 ; on the 
eleventh day to 4,000,000, and on the twelfth to 16,000,000. Another in four 
days increased to 170 billions. 

Of eighty fossil species of these skeletons, Ehrenberg found half to belong 
to extinct species. They abound in the chalk and are all marine ; but those 
in newer deposits are all fresh-water organisms. Fig. 406 represents a micro- 
scopic view of some of these organisms of the family BaocilJaria^ which are 
probably vegetables. 

Fossil Man. — From the coast of Guadaloupe two specimens of 
human skeletons have been obtained in solid rock, one of which 
is in the British Museum and the other in the Royal Cabinet in 
Paris. The rock is a quite hard limestone, made up of minute 
fragments of shells and corals, ground down by the waves «nd 
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cemented togetBer in those places most frequently left dry by the 
waves. Such accmnulations are common in the Antilles, and in 
them sometimes fragments of vessels and human workmanship 
are found at a depth of twenty feet. These bones still retain all 
ibeir phosphate of lime and some of their animal matter. Some 
suppose them to be the remains of shipwrecked persons, others 
that they are the remains of Caribs and Qallibis, who £ad a bat- 
tle on this spot in 1710. 

Whether these be fossil men will depend upon the meaning 
which we give to the term fossil. According to our definition 
in the last Section (a body buried by natural causes in the earth) 
they are distinctly fossil. But those who suppose the body must 
have been buried in the earth "" in a state different from the nor- 
mal and actual conditions of existence," would exclude them. 
We give, in Fig. 405, a sketch of the specimen in the British 
Museum. 

Many other examples of the bones or works of man have been 
described of late years, so deeply buried in the earth, or so con- 
nected with the relics of extinct animals, that some have concluded, 
not only that they are fossil, but of the same i^ as the extinct 
mastodons, rhinoceroses and hippopotami. Such examples often 
occur in caverns, buried beneath mud and stalagmite, as they are 
found in Greece, the south of France, Belgium, the Suabian Alp% 
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^ *^ and in Brazil. In these cases the bones 

both of man and the animals are usually 
separated from one another, so that 
no whole skeletons exist, and often the 
human remains are found only in the 
upper part of the deposits. 

We should call these relics fossils. 
But several difficult questions must be 
settled before we can say confidently 
that they were not introduced into 
these caverns subsequent to that of 
the extinct species. For often such 
caverns, in rude times and in days of 
persecution, were inhabited by men, 
who buried their dead there. Again, 
carnivorous animals often dragged in 
there for food the bones of other anir 
mals. Streams, also, have sometimes, 
especially in time of flood, drifted bones 
as well as other things into the caverns, 
and deposited them promiscuously, and 
sometimes earthquakes have changed 
the original levels and mixed together 
It is a reasonable conclusion, then, as 
Sir Charles Lyell remarks, that ^ it is not on the evidence of such 
intermixtures that we ought readily to admit, either the high an- 
tiquity of/ the human race, or the recent date of certain lost spe- 
cies of quadrupeds." 

Appeal has also been made to cases of human bones, arrow- 
heads, pottery, etc, in alluvial deposits on the banks and at the 
mouths of rivers. These cases occur in the south of France, at 
the mouth of the Nile, at Natchez, on the Mississippi, etc. But 
here again we have many difficult questions to settle as to the rate 
at which river deposits are made, as to the changes in that rate, 
as to the power of heavy substances to sink through, semi-plastic 
materials, etc., before we can be certain that man was a cotempo- 
rary of very ancient extinct animals. 

The point of chief interest affected by these investigations, is 
the question whether any of the facts conflict with the common 
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drift and alluvial deposits. 
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6pinion that Adam was the earliest (treated human being. At all 
times great haste has been manifested by some to make the facts 
sustain the negative. Bat every geologist who fully understands 
Ae difficulties of the subject, and recollects how many analogous 
&cts, confidently relied upon in years past to prove the great an- 
tiquity of man, have been given up as unsatisfactory, will be very 
Cautions in respect to new facts. The following positions seem to 
us capable of satis&etory proof : 

1. Man did not appear upon the globe till a very late epoch of 
the pleistocene or alluvial period. 

2. It does not show his pre-Adamic existence to admit that he 
is found in a fossil state ; since, according to our views, a fossil 
condition does not prove great age. 

3. Nor is that implied if we admit that his remains occur in 
what some geologists call drift. The true drift occurs only in high 
latitudes, and when men say that human bones in Egypt, the south 
of France, or at Natchez, are found in drift, they must mean modi- 
fied drift, or alluvium ; since no trae drift is found in those places, 
and the i^e of such drift remains to be proved. 

4. Nor are human relics necessarily pre-Adamic because they 
occur with those of extinct animals. For we have shown that not 
a few animals, some sixteen species of birds, and some quadrupeds, 
have become extinct within historic times. The great Cetacean 
called Stelleria seems lately to have disappeared, and the arctic 
buffalo (Ovibus moschatus) is on the point of extinction. But, 
says Owen, ** fossil remains of Ovibus and Stelleria show that they 
were cotemporaries of Elephas primigenius and Rhinoceros tich- 
orrhinus." Are we snre that the mastodon has not lived within 
historic times ? The Newburgh specimen seems certainly quite 
recent. 

5. If it should turn out that fossil men exist in deposits decidedly 
older than Adam, they may belong to extinct species, and there- 
fore not prove the pre-Adamic existence of the present race. 

6. The creation of man, along with a vast number of cotempo- 
rary species of a higher grade than the earth had before seen, 
and forming the culmination of organic existence on the globe, is 
the most remarkable fact of geological history, and marks off the 
alluvial period from all others. 

7. This last creation is distinguished from all that have pre- 
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ceded it on the globe in two respects : first, it presents by far tbe 
fullest and most perfect fauna and flora ; secondly, it was not 
preceded immediately by any such violent catastrophes as in most 
other cases destroyed the existing races ; but in this case many 
"species lived on, or were recreated. In the more delicate organi* 
zation and higher powers of the present races we can see why 
much previous preparation was necessary and catastrophes unde- 
sirable. 

Liihichnozoa. — ^It may seem incongraous to denominate tracks in mud and 
(day lithicbnozoa, since this term means stony-track animals ; but it is not 
more improper than to call mud and marl rock. At any rate the trades in 
mad and clay are a complete counterpart of those in consolidated rock ; so 
that he who has seen the* first, will no longer doubt as to the last Dr. 
Buckland first described (in 1841) the tracks of deer and oxen upon mud, 
beneath a bed of peat in Pembrokeshire, England. Br. A. A. €ould was the 
first to describe a famous locality on the Bay of Fundy, where the tracks of 
birds are preserved in great perfection. We have found, and one of us long 
ago described, a large variety of tracks with rain drops on the day at Had- 
ley, in Massachusetts, on the banks of Connecticut river. Fig. 407 shows the 
tracks of a snipe with rain drops on that Hadley day. 

Fig. 407. 




On Hg. 408 we have the track of an annelid, or myriapod, with the haini 
Fig. 408. 
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or legs on the side less delicate than in the original It shows also a fh>g*8 
track. 

On Fig. 409 we have the addition of a man's tracks to those of a bird, prob- 
ably of a crow, and rain drops. This shows us that had man lived in sand- 
stone dajSi his tracks would pibbably be found with those of other animals. 

Fig 409. 




TABULAR VIEW OF FOSSIL ANIMALa 

The following Table is an abstract of the catalogue of fossil animals given 
in Juke's able Manual of Geology (London^ 1857). He derived it almost 
entu^ly finom Pictet's Traite de PaUorUologie^ etc. (Paris^ 1853 to 1857). 
Pictet does not profess to give a complete list of the species, but notices only 
the most important Hence this Table contains only 20,299, whereas the 
Table in the last edition of our work, taken fh>m Bronn's Index Palseonto- 
logicus, gave 24,397, in 1849; and doubtless many thousands have been 
added since. But Pictet's enumeration gives a more recent and better view 
of the present distribution of the fossils, and therefore we use it with this 
explanation. 

In Juke's catalogue we found quite a number of species referred to the 
Silurian formation without distinguishing between the Upper and Lower 
Silurian. In such a case we diridod the number equally between these groups, 
as, for instance, 33 Trilobites, 14 Echinoderms, 66 Conchifera, 29 Cepha- 
lopbora, 4 Rugosa, and 14 Zomtharia. So in the tertiary, several species 
are g^ven, and the particular division of that formation is not specified. Thus, 
67 species of Crustacea were divided equally among the Eocene, Miocene, 
and Pliocene groups; also 96 Cephalophora, 387 Conchifera, 19 Bryozoa, 
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5 Zoanthana, and 4 Foraminifera. This is rery nnsatis&ctoiy ; bat these 
numbers can easily be deducted from those given in the Table, if any one • 
pleases. 

We have made no changes in the number given by Jukes, save in a very 
few cases, where some interesting species have been quite recently discovered. 
We have, however, annexed to the Table a group of animals, not yet thought 
to be determined with sufficient certainty to be placed in the divisions to 
which they belong, if there is no mistake as to their nature. These are the 
IMhichnozoti^ or animals known only by their tracks. We believe that in 
many instances a track furnishes quite as good a means of determining the 
character of an extinct animal, as the imperfect fragments of their skele- 
tons from which their nature has been inferred. But palaeontologists are rea- 
sonably slow in admitting any new principles, and therefore let this group 
stand by itself^ and pass for as much as it is worth. The enumeration wtiich 
we give must of course be very imperfect ; yet it is interesting to see that 
there is scarcely a formation that has not already its Ichnology. Professor 
Owen has fUlly installed this branch of Palseoptology into its proper place 
in his admirable work on Paklsontology, from the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Eighth Edition^ and there is the best account of Ichnology as a whole which 
we have seen. 

FOSSIL PLANTS. 

Unger in his work on Palseophytology has presented us with the following 
estimate of the genera and species of fossil plants arranged under the three 
divisions of Dicotyledons^ Monocotyledons^ and Acotyledons. 

Dicotyledons, GenercL Spedea, 

ThalamiHorse, 24 . . 84 

Calyciflorso, 56 . . 182 

Corolliflorae, 23- . . 60 

Monochlamydess Angiospermse, . 48 . . 221 

Gymnospermae, , . 56 . , 363 

Monocotyledons, 

Bictyogenas, 2 . . 5 

Petaloideas, 36 . . 125 

Glumiferae, 5 . . 12 

Acotyledons, 

Thallogenn, ..... 31 . . 203 

Acrogeoffi^ 121 . . 969 

Doub^ 35 , . 197 

437 2421 

These are distributed through the rocks as follows : 

Cambrian, Silurian and Devonian, .... 73 

Carboniferous, 683 

Permian, 76 

Magnesian Limestone^ 21 

Trias or Upper New Bed Sandstone, .... 33 

Trias, Shell limestone, 7 

Trias, Variegated Marls, 70 

Lias, 126 

Upper Middle and Lower Oolite^ . . . 168 

1262 
Tonraid. 
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Brooght forward 1262 

Wealden, • 61 

0nde& Sand And Ghalk; . 122 

Eocene, . * 414 

Mioceoe, 496 

Pliocene^ 35 

Fleistocene^ 31 

Fossil Species, 2421 



SECTION III. 

ULWS BY WHICH ORGANIC BBMAINS HAYB BEEN DISTRIBUTED. 

We have seen in the last Section that the animals and plants 
have experienced great changes, as we have briefly reviewed them 
ia their several formations. We now proceed to point out the 
laws by which these changes have been regulated. For, however 
irregular and capricious the operations of nature may seem to 
superficial observation, we find that wise and harmonious laws are 
always concerned. 

First Law. — Species of animals and plants have had a limited 
duration^ rarely extending from one formation into another. 

We apply the word spedes in fossils just as we do in living animals and 
plants. A number of species closely related constitute a genus ; a number 
of genera, having certain common characters, form an Order: sevend orders a 
Class, and several classes a Province, or Sub-kingdom, or Kingdom. 

Now it.is of the species only that we speak under this law. The larger 
divisions, genera, orders and classes, do extend through more or less of the 
formations; but in nearly all cases the species become extinct at the close of 
the great periods pointed out in previous pages of this work. Some distin- 
guished naturalists, if we understand them, as Agassiz and D^Orbigny, are of 
opinion that there are no exceptions. Even the tertiary species they regard 
as extinct; but how far they would extend this view into the post-tertiary, 
we do not know. " The number of species still considered identical in sev- 
eral successive periods," says Agassiz, " is growing smaller and smaller, in 
proportion as they are more closely compared." Hence he reasonably infers 
that probably all will be found unlike. Professor Bronn thinks that species 
sometimes pass not only into a second but into a third formation, and others 
state, as we have mentioned, that some living species of foraminifera began 
their existence as low down as the oolite. According to Bronn, out of 2,055 
species of plants, 12 pass into other formations ; and of 24,366 animals, 3,322 
pass out- of the rocks where they are most abundant So that eadi species 
had an average duration of 1.12 of a formation. In respect to the rocks 
below the tertiary, all would agree that the law has scarcely an exception, 

16 
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and stni higher, as stated above, they will doubtless diminish npon more 
carefol examinatioQ. 

Second Law. — With the exception above namedj the fossil spe- 
cies have all perished. 

This is merely an inference from the first law ; bnt it is so common to sap- 
pose recent species identical with the fixsil, that we make the infhrenoe' a dis- 
tinct law. 

Third Law. — " The duration of types and species as a general 
rule, is usually prop<yrtioned to rank and intelligence. The most 
highly organized fossils have the smallest ranged — {fiwen.) 

The great lizards of the Jurassic series, the mammals of tho tertiary, and 
especially man, are examples of this law. 

By a lype we mean a set of characters by which a genus, or family, or group 
IS disting^uished fh>m all others. It is the model or pattern on whicdi aoch 
groups are formed. Thus the horse &mily, the cat fiimSy, the ostrich fiunily, 
the pigeon family, have certain characteristics by which we know them, 
though sometimes difficult to describe; and it is found that many of these 
types have gradually changed. This law declares that these types havo the 
shortest duration among the higher tribes. 

Fourth Law. — Eaxih type of organism has had hut one term of 
uninterrupted existence, and sometimes has extended only through 
part of a formation. 

There are some seeming exceptions to this law ; as for instance the appear- 
ance of the marsupial animals in the trias and oolite, and then their fiulure 
in the chalk and tertiary, and reappearance in the alluvial. But the proba- 
bility is that they existed during these intermediate periods, since they are 
found in the pleistocene, of Australia. 

Among the animals extending through a part of a formation, we may 
mention such us the Mastodon, Elephant, Dinotherium, Zeugloden, and Man, 
which are found only in parts of the tertiary and alluvial. 

Fifth Law. — Most of the great Sub-Kingdoms of animals and 
plants, two thirds of the classes and nearly half the orders, and 
a few of the genera extend through all the formations. 

The only exception in respect to the sub-kingdoms, is, that vertebrate ani- 
mals are not found in the Lower Silurian, and no deeper in the Upper Silurian 
than the lower Ludlow Rock ; and flowering plants are not found lower than the 
Devonian, wnere Hugh Miller has detected coniferous trees in the lower Old 
Red Sandstone Of Scotland. But perhaps in considering this subject we ought 
to have reference to a palseontological classification, rather than one foutided 
partly on litholo^cal cbanKsters, and this wouki bring all the su1>kuigdoms 
into the lowest life period, which reaches as high as the top of the Permian. 

It will be seen by referring to the Table of Organic Remains, which wo 
have presented at theond of the last Section, that while many of the x^lasses 
and orders of the less perfect animals and plants extend through all the 
formatioQSf those of the higher vertebrate type rarely reach through the whole 
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serieB. Tfie number of ofrdera has more than doubled since the earliest tkoes^ 
80 that more than half do not reach through all the strata. 

In the Palttozoic formations there were .... 31 

In the Triaesic Period ........ 21 

In the Jurassic .....,.., 41 

In the Cretaceous 41 

In the Tertiary 71 

Huch fewer is the number of genera that have surviyed all the changes 
which the globe has undergone. The following statement by D'Orbigay 
shows strikingly how great have been the changes of the oiganic world. It 
ia confined to animals : 

, Number of living genera of anima^ .... 1324 

' Kumber of fossil genera^ 1467 

Of these there yet live, 539 

Have become eztinct 933 

Have survived all changes, only 16 

An of these surviving venerable gen«« belong to the different fiunilies of 
KoUuscs, while of all the other animals not a genus has been extended 
through all past periods. 

Sixth Law, — Complexity and perfection of organization as well at 

intdligence increase as we ascend in the rocks. 

This is true as a general fact; but in particular tribes we find the reverse^ 
viz., retrqgradation from a lower to higher condition. ** All our most andent 
fossil fishes," says Professor Sedgwick, " belong to a high organic type ; and 
the very oldest species that are well determined, &11 naturally into an order 
of fishes which Owen and Miller place, not at the bottom, but at the top of 
the whole class." Says Hugh Miller, ^ in the imposing programme of crea- 
tion, it was arranged as a general rule^ that in each of the great divisions of 
the prooessioD, the magnates should walk first We recognize yet fiirther the 
fiuBt of degradation q;>ecially exemplified in the fish and the reptile." " The 
Gephalop<Mls, the most perfect of the molluscs, which lived in the early period 
of the world," sajrs D^Orbigny, "show a progress of degradati<»i in their 
generic forma. (Dio molluscs as to their classes have certainly retrograded 
from the compound to the simple, or from the more to the less simple." 

Such statements are not inconsistent with the law we have stated above ; 
!br there may be upward prog^ress by the introduction of higher and higher 
forms of life, while some of the groups may suffer deterioration, as seems to 
have been the case. A simple inspection of the tabular view we have given 
of organic remains will show how strong is the evidence of progress. The 
only way to escape the inference is to say that higher forms may yet be dis- 
covered ia the lower rodo. But this is a point of so much importance in 
its bearings upon certain hypotheses that we shall recur to it again in the 
next Section. 

More impressively to exhibit these f&cts and to show to the eye the periods 
when the most important races came upon the globe, we copy Fig. 409 {torn 
Professor Owen. We shall have occasion to refer to it again in another con- 
nection. 
Seventh Law. Particular elassesj orders, and genera, as well as 

whoU faunas and floras^ have had their periods of expansion^ 

culmination, diminution, and sometimes extinction. 

Pig. 410, prepared by Prof Owen, shows these facta hi respect to the or^ 
deraofBept^ The shaded tonM and trionfi^ indicate the periods of their 
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oraunenoement, expansion, diminntion, and extinctioB. The Chelonia, Laoer- 
tilia^ Ophklia, and some of the Batrachia^ are shown as on the increase at the 
commencement of the allayial period ; while the Crocodiles and some of the 
Batrachia then nearly died out Several of the orders became extinct at the 
dose of the cretaceous period. 

Fig. 410. 
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DisMbtUhn tf MepUles, 

Indeed, Prof. Owen says that " the class of reptiles, unlike that of fishes, 
ia now on the wane ; and that the period when Reptilia flourished under the 
greatest diversity of forms, with the highest grade of structure, and of the 
most colossal size, is the mesozoic." 

D'Orbigny finds that of seventy-seven orders of fossil animals fourteen have 
decreased in the number of their genera since their first appearance, and 
sixty-four have increased. These are distributed as follows : 

Decreasing. Increasing. 

Badiated animals 4 12 

Molluscs 4 10 

Annelids 1 18 

Vertebral kingdom 6 23 

Of these decreasing orders six are found in the paleeozoic rocks, viz., the 
Plaooid and Ganoid Fishes, the Trik>bites, a part of the Ceplialopod and 
Bracbiopod MoUusca. and the fixed Crinoids. In the Jurassic series occur the 
Saurian Beptiles and the free Crinoids. In the Cretaceous series, two families 
of Molluscs, one of Foraminiferss and one of Amorphozoa. In the tertiary 
series are the Edentate and Pachydermatous Mammals. 

The greatest expansion of particular and peculiar Faunas and Floras has 
been empbyed to characterize certam periods. Thus the Paleeozoic Period 
has been called by the botanists the Reign of Acrogens, because that tribe of 
plants then predominated ; the Mesozoic Period, the Reign of Gymnosperms; 
and the Tertiary Period, embracing also the living plants, the Reign of Au- 
giosperms. In respect to animals, the Pakeozoic Period has been called the 
Reign of Fishee, the Mesozoic the Reign of Reptiles, and the Tertiary the 
Reign of Mammals. 
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Eighth Law. The older the rock the more unlike the existing 
fauna andjlora are the fossil animals and plants. 

If we compare the plants and shells of the tertiarj with those now livings 
a casual observer would see but little difference. But let the successiTQ 
gtoaps in the lower rocks be brought into comparison, and the naturalist 
would be obliged to form new genera and orders for their reception. Stilj 
more rapidly do the forms of the higher animals and plants deviate from ex- 
isting types as we descend. 

There are some exceptions to this statement ; for some forms are wonder- 
Ailly persistent Take, for example, the aomionite and nautilus ; how much 
like the living nautilus I So the terebratulidse, living and extinct, are closely 
related. So in the tertiary, although the Dinotherium, the Palseotherium, 
the Zeuglodon, etc., are quite unhke living fonns, yet in the same formation 
certain small mammifers can hardly be distinguished from those living. 

Ninth Law. Hie fossil faunas and floras wereyfor the most party 

of a tropical character^ whatever he the present climate where 

they are found. 

Even the tertiary plants and animals agree, for the most part, with those 
of intertropical regions better than those of temperate regions; and it was es- 
sentially the same even in post-tertiary days, when Buiope and the United 
States were filled with elephants, rlunoceroses, lions, tigers, hyenas, eta, 
though the hair and wool of the Siberian fossil elephant Indicate a colder re- 
gion than the intertropical; but unless warmer than that at present along 
tiie ^ores of the Arctic Ocean, so many of these huge aninials could not 
have subsisted as are found buried there. 

As we go deeper into the rocks the evidences of a former tropical, or eren 
ultra tropical climate, multiply. The coal formation especially, whidb has 
been traced beyond Melville Island in N. latitude 76% is decidedly and strik- 
ingly tropical everywhere. The old fossil corals found over equally wide arc- 
tic regions — at M^viUe Island, for instance — tell the same story. And so 
do the numerous and sometimes gigantic chambered shells so widely diffused. 

Some facts seem to indicate an occasional alternation of a colder with the 
tropical dimate, at an earlier date than drift, when we know that in northern 
regions there was a glacial period. Similar temporary reductions of the tem- 
perature may have taken place earlier. But these cases do not invalidate the 
£reneral law of the prevalence of a tropical climate. 

Even in the Pleistocene Period, " Grand, indeed,'* says an English natural- 
ist, " was the fauna of the British Islands. Tigers as laige again as the big- 
gest Asiatic species, lurked in the ancient thickets ; elephants of nearly twice 
the bulk of the largest individuals that now exist in A&ica or Ceylon roamed 
in herds ; at least two species of rhinoceros forced their way through the 
primeval forest, and the lakes and rivers were tenianted by hippopotami as 
bulky and with as great tusks as those of Africa." To these he might have 
added the great cave bear and cave hyena, two spedes of liuge oxen, and an 
elk ten feet and four inches high. 

Tenth Law, In the distribution of species in the ancient faunae 
and floras^ they had a much greater range than at present^ while 
in the newer rocks their limits differed but little from existing 
zoological and botanical provinces. 
In the palaeozoic strata animals and plants have a striking resemblance 

over almost the whole gk)be* . As we ascend, diversity increases when we 
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compare species together ftom widely sepaiwtad looalities ; snd of the mam- 
malia in the tertiary and post-tertiary, Pro£ Owen saja, ** partieular forms 
were assigned to particular provinces, and the same forms were restricted to 
the same provinces at a fonner geological period as ther are at the present 
day." 

If we only admit the high temperature of the globe in palaeozoic days, and 
that it has since gradually decreased, the (acts above stated are just what wo 
should expect When a tropical climate existed over the whole earth, the 
same animals and plants essentially would be placed on every part. But as 
the temperature fell and the diversities of climate now existing came on, the 
animals and plants would be gathered more and more into provinces, which 
would gradually approach to, and finally culminate in those now existing. 

Eleventh Law. The fossil animals and plants had the same gen- 
eral structure as those now on the earthy and their modes of liv^ 
ing in both classes have been the same. 

Comparative anatomy has not found it necessary to frame any new law to 
embrace the relations of the extinct to the living races. Physiology, also, 
finds that these extinct races, although greatly differing in form from existing 
nature, were sustained by the same kinds of food which was digested by an- 
alogous organs. They had the same senses; they breathed in the same 
modes ; they were reproduced in the same manner ; they were carnivorous 
and herbivorous ; they suffered and enjoyed, and were subject, like the liv- 
ing species, to accident^ disease, and death. 

Twelfth Law, — " TTie phases of development of all living animals 
correspond to the order of succession of their extinct representa- 
tives in past geological times^ {Agasnz,) 

This law represents the extinct adult animal as corresponding more nearly 
with the embryonic than the adult state of its living representative. In the 
ancient world the individual, though an adult, did not pass beyond the pres- 
ent embryo state ; but among living species the analogous animal passes on 
to a higher state, or more complete development 

Fictet thinks that this law is not applicable to the whole animal kingdom, 
but to certain groups Agassiz, however, regards it ** as a general fact, very 
likely to be more fully illustrated as investigations cover a wider ground." 
To name a few examples, he regards the Trilobites embiyonic types of £n- 
tomostracea (a tribe of living crustaceans) ; the Oolitic Decapods embryonic 
Crabs; the Zeuglodonts embryonic Sirenidse ; and the Mastodonts embryonic 
Elephants. 

Thirteenth Law. — Many of the fossil animals had d combirtation 

of characters which am/mg living animals are fourui only in 

several different types or classes, 

Agassiz very appropriately calls such t3rpes PropheMc Types. For they 

. .fimn the pattern cSf animals Uiat were to appear afterward. It is found that 

almost all the existing animals were thus typified by some characters that 

' existed in the fossil animals. The facts show how completely the whole plan 

of creation lay in the Divine Mind. We give a few examples : 

The Sauroid Fishes were true fishes, yet they had some strongly marked 
reptilian diaracters. ** The Plesiosaurus," says Buckland, " to the head of a 
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lizard onited the teeth of a crocodile^ a neck of enonnoiis length resemblmg 
the body of a serpent ; a trank and tail having the proportions of an ordinary 
quadruped ; the ribs of a chameleon, and the paddles of a whale.'* The Ich- 
tiiyoeauros, as its name denotes, had a dose affinity to fishes. *' Its general 
external figure," says Oven, " must have been that of a huge predatory ab- 
dominal fi^ with a longer tail and a smaller tail-fin ; scaleless, moreover, 
and covered by a smooth, or finely wrinkled skin, analogoos to that of the 
whale tribe." The Archegoeaurus seems to have been *' a transitional type 
between the fish-like Bratoichia and the lizards and crocodiles." The Laby- 
rintbodonts were "reptiles having the essential bony characters of the Ba- 
traohia, but combining these with other bony diancters of crocodiles, hzarda^ 
and ganoid fishes." (Owen.) The Rhynchosaurus had a "laoertine stroe* 
ture leading towards Chelonia and birds, which befi>re were onknowiL" 
(Owen.) The Dicynodontia were a race of " reptilian animals once living in 
South Africa^ presenting in the construction of their skull characters of the 
crocodile, the tortoise, and the lizard, coupled witii the presence of a pair of 
huge sharp-pointed tusks, growing downwards, one from each side of the 
upper jaw, like the tusks of the mammalian morse or walrus." (Owen.) Tlie 
Pterodactyle, the most anomalous of ancient forms, had the h^ul and neck 
of a bird, the mouth of a reptile, the wings of a bat| and the body and tail of 
a quadruped. 

If more examples were wanted, ichnology wotdd furnish them abundantly 
in such remarkable animals as the Otozouoi, Anomcepus, Flesiornis, and Gi- 
gaotitherium. 

Fourteenth Law, — The fossil far exceeded the living species in 
number. 

We should expect this if there have been several distinct oreatk>ns ; and 
in respect to quite a number of classes it is proved by the &cts in a most sat- 
is^tory manner; though we can not suppose that half the fossil species have 
yet been found, and many sorts of animals and plants are too soft and frail 
to be preserved. As to plants, so small » the number found fossil compared 
to those now living, that we may perhaps doubt whether the single flora now 
living is not more numerous than all those which have ever lived. 

The following table will show the proportion between the fossil and living 
species in Great Britain : 

LiTlng Fo68tl Proportton of 

Species. Species. living to Fossil. 

^^^ -IZ^s^^^s^h" '-'^ ' 

Zoophytes 10 436 1 to 6.2 

Polyzoa 10 258 1 to 3.7 

Testaoea (Molluscs, eta) . 513 4580 1 to 8.9 

Echinodennata .... 70 492 1 to 7.0 

Crostacea 225 298 1 to 1.3 

Fishes 162 741 1 to 4.6 

Reptiles 18 180 1 to 10.0 

Bmla 332 11 30 to 1.0 

Mammals 70 110 1 to 1.6 

Here we find that six times more zoophytes, nine times more mullusca, 
seven times more echinoderms, five times more fishes, and ten times more 
reptiles have lived in Great Britain during geological times than now exist 
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them. The ars^oment is irresistible to show that many distinct creations have 
occupied the surface successively and passed away ; corroborating the same 
conclusion drawn from other &cts. 

Fifteenth Law. — Contemporaneous species in any one locality ^ or 
in localities not distant from one another^ have appeared and 
disappeared together. 

Some have maintained that the formations pass insensibly into one another, 
80 that near the limitSi the fossils of the two adjoining formations are mixed 
together ; and that as individual species have died out, others have taken 
their place. And it is sometimes true, that there is no trenchant division 
between adjacent formations. Moreover species do sometimes become ex- 
tincti as we have shown elsewhere in respect to existing nature, though there 
is not the slightest evidence that these species, as they drop out, are replaced 
by new ones. But in the rocks the group of species that characterize a 
formation in almost all cases, show themselves together at the bottom, and 
continue to live together tUl the close of the period, when all disappear, and 
the new fi>rmation that follows contains an entirely distinct group. So few 
are the exoeptions to this distribution of the spedes, that it must be consid* 
ered as the general law, and the exceptions the result of local and unusual 
causea 

Sixteenth Law. — Numermis and successive systems of life, all dif- 
ferent from one another^ have occupied the globe since it became 
habitable. 

Long ago Deshayes, a distinguished naturalist, declared that " in surveying 
the entire series of fossil animal remains, he had discovered five great groups 
so completely independenl that no species whatever is found in more than 
one of them." Adding the existing group, it makes six entire changes of in- 
habitants, which accords with the paleeontological classification which we 
have given, viz., the first reaching to the top of the Permian ; the second 
embracing the Trias; the third the Oolite; the fourth the Chalk, and the 
fifth the Tertiary. 

But the ablest palaeontologists of the present day feel as if this were a very 
inadequate view of the subject, falling &r short of the number of changes in 
inhabitants which the earth has experienced. Says the late eminent palaeon- 
tologist, M. Alcide D'Orbigny, " A first creation took place in tlie Silurian 
stage. After that was annihilated by some geological cause^ and after a 
considerable time, a second creation took place in the Devonian stage, and 
successively tweniy-seuen times have distinct creations repeopled aU the earth 
with plants and animals^ following each time some geological disturbance, 
which had totally destroyed living nature. Such is the certain but incom- 
prehensible fact, which we are bound to state, without trying to pierce the 
superhuman mystery that envelops it" 

Seventeenth Law. — All the diversities of organic life that have ap- 
peared on the globe were only wise and necessary adaptations to 
its changing condition. 

There is abundant evidence that changes of climate, food, etc., have been 
great and numerous, and had there not been a correspondmg change in the 

16* 
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natore and habits of animals and plants, safiTering^ and deatii nsnst bave bean 
the coDsequenoOy as the history of existing races proves. 

But there is not the slightest evidence that any such effect followed the 
modification of fonns. Peculiar as they often were^ they seem to have been 
wisely prepared to subserve the wants and happiness of the species, nor was 
life thereby shortened. , 

Eighteenth Law^ — All the minor systems of life that have ap» 
pearedy were hut harmonious parts of one all-comprehending 
system of organization^ whose culmination we witness in existing 
nature. 

Diverse as the different floras and faunas are in the different creations, they 
aro all embraced in the same system of dassidcation, which groaps together 
existing organisms. They have all had similar organs and sioDular 'senses, 
have been both carnivorous and herbivorous, have had the same relations to 
light and heat as at present Nowhere do we find difEbrent and antagonistic 
systemsi but all the wide diversities of structure and hatnt coalesce into oBe 
harmonious whole; showing that the complicated and numberless details, 
stretching over almost interminable ages, were but the development of the 
vast plan of creation in the Divine Kind. 



SECTION IV. 

INFEBENCE8 FROM PALEONTOLOGY, IN CONNECTIOK WITH 
DYNAMICAL 6BOLOGY. 

Inference 1. The present continents of the globe (except, perhaps, 
some high mountains) have been for long periods beneath the 
ocean, and have been subsequently elevated. 

Proof 1. Two thirds at least of these continents are covered with rocks, 
often several thousand feet thick, abounding in marine organic remains ; which 
must have been quietly deposited, along with the sand, mud, and calcareous 
or ferruginous matter in which they are enveloped, and which could have 
accumulated but slowly. 2. Some very high mountains contain marine fossils 
at or near their summits. For example, there are marine shells of cretaceous 
age upon the tops of the Pyrenees ; cretaceous and tertiary fossils upon the 
summits of the Rocky Mountains, and foraminifera of cretaceous age high 
up on the flanks of Mt Lebanon. 

The amount of land above the ocean has varied in every period of the 
earth's history, and it may be that large tracts, now submei^d, once were 
important theatres of terrestrial life. 

Inference 2. The periods of repose between catastrophes have been 
long^ * 

Proof 1. Catastrophes are indicated by unoonformability of the strata, 
or a great change in the oharacter of the deposits. 2. Catastrophes have 
been comparatively Infirequeht, while deposition has always continued slowly 
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16 build tip ibrmaiions. For example, seyeral thoosand feet of strata were 
deposited during the Lower Silurian period, between two catastrophes. The 
periods of disturbance must have been very shorty and the interval of repose 
very long. 3. The deposits appear generally not to have been disturbed by 
liny elevating force while in a state of formaticKi, as this would have changed ' 
the character of the organic remains. 

. There are instances where there seems to have been a quiet, gradual ele- 
TBtlon lor an immense period, without catastrophes. But often this elevation 
has been sudden and very great Some single local dislocations are of en- 
ormous-size, amounting to 3,000 or 4,000 feet; as in the Penme region of 
the north of England ; and it is diflScult to conceive how such faults could 
have resulted from a succession of minor forces acting thrcMigh long intervals. 

Inference 8. Catastrophes have generally corresponded to changes 
in fossils, 

Mie de Beaumont has long maintained that the changes in the eoological 
and botanical characters of the formations correspond in general to the epochs 
of etevation ; that is, the period of elevation seems to have been the time for 
tiie destruction of one group of organic races and the introduction of new 
species. The progress of Palaeontology tends greatly to increase the number 
of distinct systems of life, and it may not be possible in all cases to find evi- 
dence of any great geological disturbance at the dose of all the life periods. 
Yet D*Orbigny, who contends for the largest number of these, still maintains, 
by a course of strong arguments, that the faunas and floras have all been de- 
stroyed by catastrophes, such as the sudden elevation of mountains, though 
they may have taken place at a distance, and the destruction may have re- 
sulted ihmi the great biundating waves that spread far and wide from the 
center of disturbance. He believes, also, in the existence generally of a long 
interval between the destruction of one group and the creation of a new 
one. ** We can not then explain,'' says he, " the annihilation of all the feunas 
which have succeeded each other twenty-seven times, but by powerful geo- 
logical disturbances. We have seen that whenever in past 'ages a dislocation 
of the crust has taken place, capable of effecting a displacement of the seas, 
the existing feruna has been annihilated by the movement of the waters at the 
points dislocated, and even in other points not dislocated." 

These decided views may need some modification when the whole subject 
of the disappearance of species has been more fully studied. At present we 
know not how to resist the evidence adduced by D'Orbigny in his Coura 
SlemeiUadire de FaieorUologie et de GeoU>gie» 

Inference 4. The whole period since life began on the globe has 
been immensely long. 

Proof 1. There must have been time enough for water to make deposi- 
tions more than ten miles in thickness, by materials worn fi*om previous rocks, 
and more or less comminuted. 2. Time enough, also^ to allow of hundreds 
of changes in the materials deposited: such changes as now require a long 
period for the production of one of them. 3. Time enough to allow of the 
growth and dissolution of animals and plants, often of microscopic littieness, 
sufficient to constitute almost entire mountams by their remains. 4. Time 
enough to produce, by. an extremely slow change of climate, the destruction 
^ of several neariy entire groups of organic beings. For although sudden 
catastrophes may have sometimes been the the Immediate cause of their ex-' 
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iiiicttoii, there is reaaon to believe that those catastrophes did not nsaally 
happen^ till such a change had taken place in the physical condition of the 
globe, as to render it no longer a comfortable habitation for beings of- their 
organization. 5. Time enough for erosions to have taken place in the rocks^ 
iu an extremely slow manner, by aqueous and atmospheric agencies, on so 
vast a scale that the deep cut through which Niagara River runs, between 
Niagara Falls and Lake Ontario, is but a moderate example of them. We 
must judge of the time requisite for these deposits by similar operations now 
in progress ; and these are in general extremely slow. The lakes of Scotland, 
for instance, do not shoal at the rate <^more than six inches in a century. 

Obj. 1. The rapid manner in which some depouts are formed at the pres- 
ent day ; e: ^., in the lake of Geneva, where, within the last 800 yeara, 
the Rhone has formed a delta two miles long and 600 feet in thickness. 

Ana. Such examples are merely exoeptions to the general law, that lirers^ 
lakes, and the ocean are filling up with extreme slowness. Hence such cases 
show only that in ancient times rocks might have been deposited over lim- 
ited areas in a rapid manner; but they do not ^ow that such was generally 
the case. 

Obj. 2. Large trunks of trees, from twenty to sixty feet long, have some- 
times been found in the rocks, penetrating the strata perpendiculaiiy or ob- 
liquely; and standing apparently where they originally grew. Now we 
know that wood can not redst decomposition for a great length of time, and 
therefore the strata around these trunks must have accumulated very rapidly ; 
and hence the strata generally may have been rapidly formed. 

Ans, Admitting that the strata enclosing these trunks were^ rapidly de- 
posited, it might have been only such a case as is described in the first ob- 
jection. But sometimes these trunks may have been drifted into a lake or 
pond, where a deep deposit of mud had been slowly accumulating, which re- 
mained so sofi;, that the heaviest part of the trunks, that is, their lower ex- 
tremity, sunk to the bottom by their gravity, and thus brought the trunks 
into an erect position. Or suppose a forest sunk by some convuMon, how 
rapidly might deposits be accumulated around them, were the river a turbu- 
lent one, proceeding from a mountainous region. 

Ohj, 3. All the causes producing rocks may have operated in ancient times 
with vastly more intensity than at present. 

Ans. This, if admitted, might explain the mere accumulation of materials 
to form rocka But it would not account for the vast number of changes 
which took place in their mineral and organic characters ; which could have 
taken place, without a miracle, only during vast periods of time. 

Obj, 4. The fossilifarous rocks might have been created, just as we find 
them, by the fiat of the Almighty, in a moment of time. 

Am, The possibility of such an event is admitted ; but the probability is 
denied. If we admit that organic remains from the unchanged elephants 
and rhinoceroses, of Siberia, to the perfectly petrified trilobites and terebratul&e 
of the Palaeozoic strata, were never living animals, we give up the whole 
groundwork of analogical reasoning ; and the whole of physical science &lla 
to the ground. But itis useless formally to answer an objection which would 
never be advanced by any man, who had ever examined even a cabinet col- 
lection of organic remains. 

Inference 6. — The period before life appeared^ was also immensely 

long. 

Proof 1. We can trace indications of life into the upper part of the Cam- 
brian series. Below this horizon there are at least 30,000 f^t of stradfied 
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vo(^ which must bave required an immense period for their formation. 

2. Preyioudj to the production of the stratified rodE% the globe had oooled 
fiom an iucandeacent state, at an inconoeivably slow rate. It is not unlikely 
that this period of time was greater than the whole of the fossiliferous era. 

3. If we admit the truth oi the hypothesia that the world was condensed 
fnHn a gaseous to the liquid statOi'we haye another period previous to the 
existence of life immensely protracted, to cool the sorfaoe sufiSciently to allow 
of tho presence of water. 

Inference 6. — The changee which the earth has experienced, and 
the different species of organic beings that have appeared, were 
not the result of any power inherent in the laws of nature, but 
of special Divine crea ting power. 

The opposite hypothesis, when fuUy stated, embraces three distinct 
blanches. The first supposes the present universe to have been developed by 
the power of natural law firom nebulous matter, without any spedal Divine 
interposition, according to the views of the eminent mathematician, La Place. 
This has been called the cosmogony of the subject The second supposition 
is, that certain laws, inherent in matter, are able of themselves to produce . 
the lowest forms of life without special creating power. This forms the 
Zoogony of the subject The third supposition is, that in the lowest forms of 
organization thus produced, called monads, there exists an inherent tendency 
to improvement And thus fit>m a mere mass of jelly vitalized, higher and 
more complicated organic forms have been eliminated, until man at last was 
the result This called the Zoonomy of the subject 

The supposed proof of this hypothesis is derived flrom astronomy, phy- 
siology, galvanism, botany, zoology, and geology. But it is only the argument 
fix>m ihe latter subject that can receive any attention in this work. When this 
hypothesis is fiilly carried oat, it is intended and adopted to vindicate atheism. 
When advocated by a professed believer in the Deity and even in revelation, 
it is made to assume a mucli more attractive aspect 

In &vor of this h3rpothesis ot creation by laws^ it has been argued, I. That 
in the oldest fossiliferous rocks we find chiefly the more simple invertebrate 
animals and flowerless plants, and the more perfect ones came in gradually, 
increasing in numbers and complexity of organization to the present time. 
The low^est vertebrate animals were fi^ ; then reptiles succeeded, then birds, 
then mammals, then man. Here we see the series gradually expanding, just 
as this theory requires. 2. There was probably a distinct siirps^ or root, for 
each of the great classes of animals and plants, with which it started, from 
which the development proceeded along as many great lines as there aro 
dassea This supposition shows why we find representatives of all the 
classes in the lowest rocks. 

In answer to these arguments, and as proo& of the sixth inference, we re- 
mark 1. That in all the more than 30,000 species of organic remains dug 
from the rocks, they are just as distinct from one another as existing species, 
nor is there the slightest evidence of some having been developed from 
others. 2. The gradual introduction of higher races is perfectly explained 
by the changing; condition of the earth, which being adapted for more perfect 
races, Divine Wisdom introduced them. 3. For the most part the new races 
were introduced by groups, as the old ones died out in the same manner. 
The new groups were introduced at once; pointing clearly to creation rather 
than development 4. If anywhere, we ought to find evidence of develop- 
ment and metamorphosis in the human speciea. But so immeasurably la 
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man raised by his moral and intellecttial faculties ftbove the animals next 
below him in raok, that the idea of his gradual evolution from them is ab- 
surd. Man's moral powers, for instance, which are his noblest distinction, do 
not exist at all in the lower animals. Nothing but miraculous creation can 
explain the existence of man. 5. The admission of a distmct stirps for each 
of the classes, is a virtual abandonment of the whole hypothesis; for it 
admits, for example, that a flowering plant and a vertebral animal commenced 
two of these series, although to reach such a heiglit or organization, requires, 
by the same hypothesis^ a transmutation through all the flowerless plants and 
invertebrate nnimala 6. There is decisive evidence that in many cases dur- 
ing the. geological periods, animals, instead of ascending, descended on the 
scale of organization firom the more to the less perfect 7. Greology shows us 
that there was a time when organic life first appeared on the globe^ and an 
indefinitely long period when no animals or plants existed. What gave the 
laws of nature the power, all at once, to start the new races 7 Why was not 
that power put forth earlier, or even firom eternity, if the world existed from 
eternity 7 In short, of all the sciences, geology affords the fewest facts -to 
sustain this hypothesis. No other science presents us such repeated exam- 
ples of special miraculous intervention in nature. 

Inference 7. The change$ which have occurred on the glebe, both 
organic and inorganic, have shoton progress from the less to the 
more perfect. 

Proof 1. As the temperature of the interior of the earth is much higher 
than that of surrounding space, by the laws of heat there must be a constant 
radiation of heat into space, and unless this can be proved to have proceeded 
in a cyde, or without end, — ^which can not be done, — the earth must have 
been constantly undergoing physical changes. If this process of refrigeration 
has been going on long enough, there must have been a time when the sur- 
face was too hot for any kind of organic bemgs to exist upon it And when 
it became possible for some sorts to be placed upon it, it was still unadapted 
for those of complicated organization. 2. Accordingly, we find but a few of 
the flowering plants, or of vertebral animals, in the lowest rocks, and their 
number and perfection have for the most part increased from the first, while 
the lower classes have made but little progress, and perhaps in some instances 
have retrograded. 3. The sur&ce has been rendered capable of sustaining beings 
of a higher organization in three modes ; first, by the operation of aqueous 
and atmospheric agencies the quantity of soil has been increased ; secondly, 
animals and plants have eliminated lime fix>m its more hidden combinations; 
and converted it into carbonate and sulphate ; thirdly, the surface has reached 
a statical condition, and the climate is more congenial to such natures. 

Obj, Almost every year brings to light in the rocks evidence of the exist- 
ence of more perfect animals and plants at an earlier date than had been 
known, and since the greater part of the earlier fossils are marine, perhaps the 
number of sdr-breathing vertebrate animals and of flowering plants found 
among them, is almost as great as we ought to expect, even if the present 
condition of things has existed from the earliest Silurian periods. 

Ans. It is true that one or two examples of Batrachians and Chelonians 
have been found as low as the Devonian series, but not one in the vast forma- 
tions below, nor a single example of mammals till we rise to the trias; 
whereas in the tertiary we find 392 species of mammals, and in the alluvial 
868 Species ; and among existing animals 2,030 species; and a similar pro- 
tons increase of jdxx9 perfect forms exists in almost all other vertei>hd 
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tribes ftnd vaacnlar plants. While, therefore, the discovery of now and then 
a species of higher organizatioa shows that their existence was possible at 
tlie earlier periods, yet it will require a vast number of such discoveries to 
prove the proportion between the more and the less perfect to have been then 
as now. And until that bo proved, the evidence of progression remains un- 
affected. 

Inference 8. The causes of geological change have varied in tn- 
tensitg. There are two theories upon this subject. 

In his address before the London G^logical Society in 1851, Sir Charles 
Lyeil states what is called the uniformitarian h^rpothesis, as follows : — '* That 
the ancient changes of the animate and inanimate world, of which we find 
memorials in the earth's crusty may be similar, both in kind and degree, to 
to those which are now in progress." 

Proof 1. It is agreed on all hands that the nature of geological causes has 
been the same in all ages ; although even as late as the time of Cuvier, he 
says that "none of the agents nature now employs were sufficient for the 
production of her ancient works.'* 

2. An indefinite repetition, of an agency on a limited scale, can produce tiie 
same ^focts as a paroxysmal effort of the same agency, however powerftd ; 
provided the former is able to produce any effect, as, for instance, in the ac^ 
cumulation of detritus, the elevation of continents, the dislocation of strata^ 
eta Now it Is unphilosophical to call ui the aid of extraordinary agency, 
when its ordinary operation is sufficient to explain the phenomena. 

3. Nearly every variety of rock found in the crust of the globe has been 
shown to be in the course of formation by existing aqueous and igneous 
agencies ; and if a few have not yet been detected in the process of formation, 
it is probably because they are produced in places inaccessible to observation. 

The opposite hypothesis admits that no causes of geological change different 
in their nature from those now in action, have ever operated on the globe; in 
other words, that the geological processes now going on, are in all cases the 
antitypes of those which were formerly in operation ; but it maintains that 
the existing causes operate now, in many cases, with less intaisity than for- 
merly. 

Proof 1. Tlie spheroidal figure of the earth, and other facts already detailed, 
seem to render ahnost certain the former fluidity of the globe. Now, whether 
that fluidity was aqueous or igneous, or both in part, it is certain that the 
agencies which produced it must have operated in early times with vastly 
greater intensity than at this day, and that their energy has been constantly 
decreasing from that time to ihe present 

2. Still more direct is the evidence from the character of organic remains 
in high latitudes, of the prevalence oif a temperature in early times hotter 
than tropical ; too warm, indeed, to be explained by any supposed change 
of levels in the dry land. And if this be admitted, heat must have been more 
powerful in its operation than at present; and this would increase the 
aqueous, atmospheric, and organic agencies of those times. 

3. No agency at present in operation, without a vast increase of energy, 
is adequate to the elevation, several thousand feet, of vast chains of moun- 
tains and continents, such as we know to have taken place in early times. A 
succession of elevations by eiulhquakes, repeated through an indefinite num- 
ber of ages, the vertical movements being only a few feet at each recurrence, 
is a cause inadequate to the effect, if we admit that earthquakes have ex- 
hibited their maxunum energy withui historic times. 
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4. In a majority of cases, the periods of disturbance on the globe appear 
to have been short compared with the periods of repose that have intervened ; 
as is obvious from the &ct that particular formations have the same strike and 
dip throughout their whole extent ; unless some portions have been acted 
upon by more than one elevatorjr force ; and then we find a sudden change 
of strike and dip in the formations above and below. Whereas, had any of 
the causes of elevation now in operation lifted up these fi>nnatioDS by a repe- 
tition of their present comparatively minute eflfects, there ought to be a grad- 
ual decrease in the dip fh>m the bottom of the formation upwards, and no 
sudden change of dip between any two consecutive formations, unless somo 
strata are wanting. At the periods of these elevatory movements, there- 
fore, the force must have been greater than any th&t is now exerted, to pro- 
duce analogous eflfects. 

5. The sudden and remarkable changes in the organic contents of the strata, 
as we pass from one formation to another, even when none <^ the regular 
strata are wanting, coincides exactly with the supposition of long periods of 
repose^ succeeded by destructive catastrophes. Nor is the supposition that 
species of animals and plants have become gradually extinct, and have been 
replaced by new species, by a law of nature during periods of repose, sus- 
tained by any &cts that have occurred within the historic period : no exam- 
ple having been discovered of the creation of a new species by such a law ; 
and only a few examples of the extinction of a spedes. 

6. Upon the whole, were we to confine our attention to the tertiary and 
alluvial strata, it might be possible to expldn their phenomena by existing 
causes, operating with their present intensity. But when we examine tho 
secondary, palseozoic, and hypozoic rocks, we are forced to the conclusion 
that this hypothesis is inadequate ; and that we must admit a far greater in- 
tensity in geological agencies in early times than at present 

8. But the question here arises, how long a period shall we assume as a 
measure of the intensity of existing agencies ? The most strenuous advocates 
of the doctrine of uniformity will admit of some oscillation in the intensity of 
these agencies ; because a single year shows it How, then, shall we deter^ 
mine how wide that oscillataon may be ? In order to obtaui the average in- 
tensity, how can we say but that all geological cycles must be included? To 
make any particular portion of time the measure'of all the' rest, must be an 
arbitrary assumption. And, therefore, we can not ascertain what is the 
standard or the average of intensity; and until this can be done, is the sub- 
ject considered under this head any thing more than a controversy about 
words? 



PART III, 



CONNECTION BBTWEEN GEOLOGY AND NATUBAL AND 
REVEALED RELIGION. 



1. ILLUSTRATIONS OF NATUBAL lUELIOION FBOM GB0L06T. 

1. Geology shows us that the existing system of things upon the 

globe had a beginning. 

Proof 1. Existing continents have been raised from the bottom 
of the sea, where most of their sur&ce was formed by depositions. 

2. With a few exceptions, the existing races of aninuds and plants 
must have been created since the deposition of all the rocks except 
the alluvial, because their remains do not occur in the older rocks. 
Hence it appears that not only the present races of organic beings, 
but the land which they inhabit, are of comparatively modern 
production. 

Inf. 1. Hence it is inferred that the existing races of animals 
and plants must have resulted from the creative agency of the Su« 
preme Being ; for even if we admit that existing continents might 
have been brought into their present state by natural causes, the 
creation of an almost entirely new system of organic beings, could 
have resulted only from an exertion of an infinitely wise and pow-^ 
erful Being. Indeed, the bestowment of life must be regarded as 
the highest act of omnipotence. 

Inf 2. Hence the doctrine which maintains that the operations 
of nature have proceeded eternally as they now do, and that it is 
unnecessary to call in the agency of the Deity to explain natural 
phenomena, is shown to be erroneous. 

Inf 8. The preceding inferences being admitted, natural theol- 
ogy need not labor to disprove the eternity of matter, since its 
eternal duration might be admitted, without affecting any import- 
ant doctrine. 

2. In all the conditions of the globe from the earliest times^ and in 
the structure of all the orgame beings that have successively 
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peopled it, %ee find ike same marks of wise and benevolent adap^ 
tatiorij as in existing raceSy and a perfect unity of design extend- 
ing through every period of the world's history. 

Proof 1. The anatomical structure of animals and plants was 
very different at different epochs ; but in all cases the change was 
fitted to adapt the species more perfectly to its peculiar condition. 

2. To communicate the greatest aggregate amount of happiness, 
is a leading object in the arrangements of the present system of 
nature ; and it is clear from geology, that this was the leading 
object in all previous systems. 3. The existence of carnivorous 
races among existing tribes of animals tends to increase the aggre- 
gate of enjoyment, first, by the happiness which those races them- 
selves enjoy ; secondly, by the great reduction of the suffering 
which disease and gradual decay would produce, were they not 
prevented by sudden death ; and thirdly, by preventing any of the 
races from such an excessive multiplication as would exhaust their 
supply of food, and thus produce great suffering. Now, we find 
that carnivorous races always existed on the globe, showing a per- 
fect unity of design in this respect. Thus, when the chambered 
shells, so abundant in the secondary rocks, and which were car- 
nivorous, became extinct at the commencement of the tertiary 
epoch, numerous univalve molluscs were created, which were car- 
nivorous ; although till that time these races had been herbivorous. 

Inf, From these statements we infer the absolute perfection, 
and especially the immutable wisdom of the Divine character. A 
minute examination of the works of creation as they now exist, 
discloses the infinite perfection of its Author, when they were 
brought into existence ; and geology proves Him to have been 
unchangeably the same, through the vast periods of past duration, 
which that science shows to have elapsed since the original form- 
ation of the matter of our earth. 

3. Geology furnishes many peculiar proofs of the Divine benevo- 
lenccy so peculiar that they have sometimes been quoted in proof 
of penal inflictions. 

Most of these proo& are derived from agencies whose immediate 
effects are destructive and desolating. Thus soils, which are little 
else than comminuted rocks, can not be prepared and spread over 
the valleys without long and powerful erosions by ice and water, 
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rtoRDft and inundations, glaciers and icebe^s* But though i 
times inyolTing men aiid animals in des trtt ct i oB, jet who will 
doubt the benerolence of the operation t So the processes by 
which the various ores have been put into the earth's crust, have 
been accompanied by violent fracture and dislocation, and a semi- 
fusion of most of the strata. How little like benevolence, also, to 
have seen the crust bent, crumpled and fractured, here ridged 
into mountains, and there sunk into valleys. Yet without all this 
man never could have got access to many of the useful minerals 
and rocks, water would have stagnated on the level surface, 
and the beautiful scenery of the globe would never have been 
seen. In the fearful history of volcanoes and earthquakes, though 
full of scenes of appalling suffering, yet who knows how essen. 
tial they may be to preserve the balance of nature, and prevent 
the great fiumace of heat within the earth from rending it to 
atoms? 

If any inquire why God couia not have secured the good with- 
out the evil ? it can only be said, this is a fallen world, where man 
requires the discipline of evil, and therefore it is mixed with all 
sublunary things. 

4. Geology fumishet interetting examples of what may he called 
prospective benevolence. 

By this is meant a special benevolent provision for the happi- 
ness of animals, made long before their existence; The following 
are examples: 

1. The vast amount of coal found in the earth is the result of 
long and slow processes in the ages far back towards the begin- 
ning. Vast forests, almost untenanted by animals, and seemingly 
of no use then, were buried beneath the soil and waters, and 
gradually changed into peat, brown coal, bituminous coal, and 
some of it into anthracite. What if this storehouse of fuel had 
not been laid up ? Human society could not have advanced muchv 
beyond barbarism, nor have multiplied as it has done. 

2. Gold seems not to have been introduced into the rocks till 
just long enough before man's appearance to allow erosive i^en- 
cies to collect it in the low spots, where man could obtain it. Be- 
fore man no animal needed it, but how great a blessing to man ! 
It does seem as if the time and manner of its introduction into 
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the eartih'a crost pointed most tmxnistakably to man as an act of 
prospectire benevolence. 

3. It looks like tbe same benevolence that prepared bj slow 
processes a richer soil to greet man than had ever before existed, 
and afford him nourishment. 

4. So, too, there is reason to suppose that certain miasms, such 
as an excess of carbonic acid, were gradually removed from the 
atmosphere to adapt it to his health and happiness. 

5. Geology proves repeated special divine interpositions, or miracles, 

in nature as well cts special providences. 

A miracle is an event that can not be explained bj the laws of 
nature, but takes place in opposition to those laws or by their 
agency intensified or diminished. 

A special Providence is an event brought about apparently by 
second causes, but those causes have been so arranged or modified 
by Divine agency out of sight, that some specific object is accom* 
plished, which would not otherwise be effected. 

Geology abounds with examples of miracles and special provi- 
dences as thus defined. We know that the time was when no 
animal or plant lived on the globe, because it was a molten world. 
What but a miracle could have filled it with inhabitants ? We 
know that in after age^ whole races died out and new ones came 
in, so that numerous entire changes of population occurred. A 
miracle certainly was essential at each change — to create the new 
ones, if not to destroy the old races. Or if we set aside all these 
cases, we know that man was introduced among the latest of ani- 
mals ; and if his creation was not a miracle, no event could be. 

So the various circumstances mentioned under the last head as 
examples of prospective benevolence, all pointed through long 
is^es so significantly to man, that true philosophy must regard 
them as arranged with special reference to him by the Deity, and 
are therefore indicative of special providence. 

Thus may we with confidence put down miracles and special 
providences as articles in the creed of natural religion, where 
they have not till lately been found. They of course take away 
all presumption against analogous doctrines in revelation. 

6. In spite of these evidences of Divine benevolence, geology unites 
teith all other sciences, and with experience^ in shouting thevforld 
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to be in a fallen condition^ atul that this condition was foreseen 
and provided for^ long before marCs existence^ so that he might 
find a world well adapted to a state of probation. 

Proof 1. It appears that the laws and operations of nature, 
have been the same, essentially, as at present in all ages. 2. That 
the same systems of sustenance, reproduction, and death, hare 
always prevailed. 

Inf 1. Hence it must always have been impossible, in this 
world, to have avoided severe suffering ; c. ^., pain and death. 

Inf 2. Hence it has never been a such a world as perfect 
benevolence would have prepared for perfectly holy and happy 
beings ; though benevolence has always so decidedly predominated 
in it, as to show it to be a world of probation and mercy, not of 
retribution. 

7. Geology enlarges our conceptions of the plans of the Deity, 

1. The prevailing opinion, until recently, limits the duration of 
the globe to man's brief existence, which extends backward and 
forward only a few thousand years. But geology teaches us that 
this is only one of the units of a long series in its history. It 
develops a plan of the Deity respecting its preparation and use , 
grand in its outlines, and beautiful in its execution ; reaching far 
back into past eternity, and looking forward, perhaps indefinitely, 
into the future. 

2. Each successive change in the condition of the earth thus 
far, appears to have been an improved condition ; that is, better 
adapted for natures more and more perfect and complicated. In 
its earliest habitable state, its soil must have been scanty and ster- 
ile, and almost destitute of calcareous matter, except in the state 
of silicates, which plants decompose with diflSculty. The surface, 
also, was but little elevated above the waters ; and of course the 
atmosphere must have been very damp ; though the temperature 
was very high. Every subsequent change appears to have in- 
creased the quantity and fertility of the soil, the amount of the 
salts of Hme and humus, and the drjoiess of the atmosphere. 
Should another change occur, similar to those through which it 
has already passed, we might expect the continents to be more 
fertile, and capable of supporting a denser population. 

3. It appears that one of the grand means by which the plans 
of the Deity in respect to the material world are accomplished, is 
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consUnt change ; partly medianical, but chiefly chemical. In 
every part of our globe, on its surfiice, in its crust, and we have 
reason to suj^)08e, even in its deep interior, these changes are in 
constant progress ; and were they not, universal stagnation and 
death would be the result We have reason to suspect, also, that 
changes analogous to those which the earth has undergone^ or is 
now undergoing, are taking place in other worlds ; in the comets, 
the sun, the fixed stars and the planets. In short, geology has 
given us a glimpse of a great principle of instability, by which the 
stability of the universe is secured ; and at the same time, all th^e 
movements and revolutions in the forms of matter essential to the 
existence of organic nature, are produced. Formerly the examples 
of decay so common everywhere, were regarded as defects in na- 
ture ; but they now appear to be an indication of wise and benevo- 
lent design ; — a part of the vast plans of the Deity for securing 
the stability and happiness of the universe. 

2. BEABINOS OF OEOLOOT UPOlf BETEALKD BEUQION. 

Since many truths are common to natural and revealed religion, 
it is not easy to draw the line exactly between the bearings of 
geology upon these two departments of theology. 

There are, too, some erroneous notions widely prevalent on the 
subject, which need to be corrected before a person can look at it 
in its true light , 

One is, that geologists in their writings have arrayed the facts 
of their science against revelation. But the fact is, that the whole 
range of geological literature scarcely furnishes an example of this 
sort from any geologist of distinction. Such attacks, when made, 
have come from mere sciolists in the science, or from men learned 
in other departments, but no geologists. 

Another is, that the bearings of geology upon religion are those 
of conflict rather than of illustration and corroboration. The iiict 
is, that most cases of supposed collision have turned out already 
to be mere illustration : just as modern astronomy has shown us how 
to understand certain passages of the Bible relating to the rising 
of the sun and immobility of the earth, so has geolc^'cast sim- 
ilar light upon passages relating to the i^e of the world and the 
introduction of evil. And although some few points may still have 
an aspect of collision, the reverse is almost universally true ; and 
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we may now say ihat geology illustrates rather tlum opposes reve- 
lation. 

A third fiilae notion is, that the principles of geolc^ are un- 
settled and constantly changing, and that in fact it is chiefly made 
np of vagae and coi^icting hypotheses. That there are in geol- 
ogy, as in other physical sciences, unsettled points and doubtful 
hypotheses, is admitted. But its leading principles are as well 
settled nearly as those of chemistry, astronomy, and physiology. 
Especially is it true that those principles which bear upon religion 
are rarely modified by new discoveries, but rather established more 
' firmly. 

Hence we see how false is the position some professed friends 
<^ rel^ion take, who say that' the time has not yet come to at- 
tempt a reconciliation of geology and religion, and therefore they 
will believe the latter on the principle of faith, because the Church 
does, and wait for further developments. Such a sort of belief, 
with philosophic minds, is usually little else but covert infidelity, 
and instead of honoring, it dishonors religion, hy admitting that 
as yet it can not be defended against the attacks of science. 

Hence, too, we see the error of maintaining, as some do, that 
geology ought not to be allowed to modify at all our views of the 
meaning of Scripture, or any of its truths. For astronomy, chem- 
istry, and physiology, as well as civil history, have been allowed 
to make such modifications ; why should a like power be denied 
to geology, if its leading principles are settled ? 

Different stand-points from which to judge of the Religious 
Bearings of Geology. 

Three classes of men have written concerning the connection 
between geology and religion. The first are professed believers in 
revelation ; but they do not suppose the Mosaic record to be in- 
^ired and infUlible as to history or science ; and hence they are 
not surprised to find discrepancies and absurdities in what they 
regard aa a mjrth or &ble of the creation got up by Moses to ac- 
complish some important purpose, but not inspired. 

The second class are firm believers in the Bible, but not in 
geology, which they consider so unreliable that it ought not to be 
taken into account at all in the interpretation of Scripture ; nay, 
they consider the science, as well as its teachers as really hostile 
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to Scriptore^ and therefore to be met by the most determined ro« 
fiistanoe. 

The third class believe in the divine inspiration and authority 
of every part of the Bible ; but they admit also the great princi^ 
pies of geology, and think the two records not only reconcilable, 
bat that they cast mutual light upon each other, and that geology 
lends important aid to some of the most important tru^s. of reve^ 
lation. 

With this last class our views coincide entirely, and we r^mrd 
it as useless in this work to describe the theories by which the 
other classes attempt to sustain their views, since the authority of 
the Bible is destroyed by the first, and the settled principles of 
science ignored by the second. The third is the stand-point which 
we shall occupy in enumerating the most important illustrations 
and corroborations derived by revelation from geology. 

We think it is an error committed by some of the ablest writers 
on this subject^ that they have attempted to draw out a complete 
system of reconciliation and illustration between Genesis and 
geology. For it is obvious that the Mosaic account is fragment- 
ary ; or, as an able writer has expressed it, it gives us only the 
memorabilia of creation, but not a full and detailed account. 
Hence if we expect to find in the Scriptures something correspond- 
ing to all the details of geology, and in the same order, we shall 
be disappointed ; because it was not the object of Moses to give 
us a full account of the creation, and in a scientific dress. Let us 
now enumerate some of the points in revelation that derive sup- 
port or illustration from geology, and also show the harmony of 
the two records. 

1. The Scriptures and geology agree in not fixing the time of 
the creation of the world* The Bible says it was made '* in the 
beginning," and language is scarcely capable of more indefiniteness 
as to time ; nor is there any necessary connection between this 
general proposition and the fisicts which follow. 

Geology is alike indefinite. We see, indeed, on its records a 
great number of distinct fiicts, but no clue is given as to their 
chronology ; and in fact no hint as to the first act, the production 
of matter. 

. We might stop here, and with good reason take the ground, 
that having proved, the preceding proposition, nothing further ia 



necessary entirely to answer all. objections against revelation on 
the ground that its chronology does not agree with the records of. 
geology* No matter how old geology ma^es the world ; it is not 
older iJian the ^ beginning" of Scnpture. 

2. They do fix tk$ time when man appeared. The Bible repre- 
sents him as the last of the animals created, and from him a series 
of chronolc^eal dates is carried forward to the present time. His 
Remains, too, are found only in alluvium, the most recent of the 
formations. This is a most interesting coincidence. 

S. They agree m repreeenting creation as the work of God, This 
is very marked in the Bible, and geology presents numerous exi- 
gencies in which no law of nature, no transmuting piocess will 
answer, — nothing but the special creating power of the Deity. 

4. They agree, in repreeenting instrumentalities as employed in 
the work of creation, God commanded the earth to bring forth 
grass, and herb yielding seed, on the third day, and the waters 
every livii^ thing that moveth, on the fifth. Divine energy was 
of course concerned, but these were the instruments. So from 
geology we learn that immense periods were consumed in prepar* 
ing by naturid operations for the introduction of animals and plants, 

5. They both represent creation to he a progressive workj com* 
pitted by successive exhibitions of Divine pOwer^ with intervals of 
repose. How long the intervals were, according to the scriptures, 
will depend on the meaning which we attach to the word day, 

> But if itiej were only common days, the acts of creation would 
still be successive and the work progressive. 

Geology, too, teaches us most distinctly that the various animals 
and plants were not introduced at once, but at intervals widely 
separated. This is an interesting coincidence between the two 
records ; because we should beforehand presume that all the races 
would be introduced by one creative act 

6. They agree in representing the continents as covered an in* 
definite period by the ocean^ and subsequently elevated above it^ 
Geology testifies to several vertical movements of this kind ; the 
scriptures mention but one, which perhaps was intended to stand 
as a representative of all. 

7. They agree in giving to the earth a very early revolution on 
itspreeent axis. The very first day in the Bible, while yet the 
ocean covered the continentsi is represented as having its evening 

17 
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and mornings jnst like all the rest Tiaa was before the existence 
of animals and plants. But geology shows that this evening and 
morning commenced still earlier, even while yet the earth was in 
a molten state ; for we find the earth flattened at the poles exactly 
so much as it would be by a revolution on its axis in twenty-four 
hours. After its consolidation, such a revolution would not have 
thus flattened the poles ; and while fluid, if it had turned &ster 
than it now does, the poles would have been more flattened ; or if 
slower, they would have been less flattened. The proof is ooi>^ 
elusive, therefore, that it revolved as it now does as early as when 
it was in a molten state. This fiEUst is fatal to several fine theories, 
which have been based on the supposition that before ihe fourth 
day, when the sun and moon was created, the earth's revolntioii 
was much slower than afterward ; and, therefore, Moses did not 
intend us to understand the days as periods of twenty-four hours. 
Science now shows that such has always been their length. 

8. 7%e Mosaic account of creation allows us to suppose an 
indefinite interval between the beginning and the first day^ which 
may correspond to the vast periods of geological history. After 
the first production of matter, it is said to have been covered by 
water and darkness, and to be without form and void, that is, 
invisible, or waste, and unfinished. Now how long it may have 
remained in such a condition, who can tell I It may have been 
long enough to pass through the changes which geology discloses, 
except that which prepared the way for the introduction of the 
present races. All this may be admitted, whatever views we take 
of the nature of the six days. 

If all will admit this, as nearly all do, why may we not rest 
here, and say that it is unnecessary to go farther in order to show 
the harmony between geology and scripture. For here we have 
an admitted interval in the Mosaic account, sufficient to stretch 
over all the geological periods, and why need we trouble our- 
selves to inquire into the nature of the six days, whether they be 
natural days or longer periods. We fully vindicate. the scriptures 
from collision with science, by planting ourselves on this admitted 
interval. And this is the second resting-place of this kind which 
we have already found. But inquisitive minds are not satisfied 
without an attempt to enucleate the meaning of the term day in 
Gepesis, and therefore we take up that subject. 
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9. The six days of creation, in the view of eminent wrUere^fnay 
he used figuratively for indefinite periods. This opinion found 
advocates as eaxlj as the times of the Christian fittheiSy Angus- 
tine, Origen, etc^ and in more modem times has been ably de- 
fended by Hahn, De Luc, Professors Lee and Wait of England, 
and by Professors Siiiiman and Guyot of this conntry. They 
maintain that the word day is used thus figuratively in all lan- 
guages ; that it is so used in Gen. 2-4 ; that the seventh day, or 
God^s Sabbath, has not yet terminated, and, therefore, the pre- 
vious days may have been equally long, and that such an interpre- 
tation corresponds remarkably with the traditions and cosmog- 
onies of many heathen nations. Yet others object that such a 
meaning is forced and unnatural in a passage where everything 
else seems literal, and that the sacred writers have shown what 
meaning they attached to this word in the fourth commandment, 
where it is impossible to doubt that the six days in the first part 
are literal days, because they are days of labor ; and so must also 
be the six days referred to in the latter part, in which the Lord 
made heaven and earth. 

But though it is difficult to believe that Moses had any other 
than natural days in mind, most refiecting persons who read the 
whole chapter, will feel that in reality they must be different, and 
perhaps they will say, like St. Augustine, *' it is very difficult to 
conceive, much less to explain, what sort of days those were.'' 
Another view has been proposed which excites unusual interest at 
the present time. It is the following : 

10. We may understand the days a^ symbolically representing 
indefinite periods. A symbol is the representative of something 
else. The word is taken in all respects in its literal signification, 
yet it has a higher meaning. Moses probably understood, and 
meant his readers should understand, the days of creation as lit- 
eral days ; but they actually symbolize higher periods ; just as 
<laya, weeks, and times are used in prophecy (which often has a 
symbolical form) for years. 

The great advantage of this view of the subject over that which 
makes the days a figurative representation of long periods, is, that 
hereby we can take the scriptural statement in its plain, literal 
sense, yet those literal days may be stretched by symbolization 
over the widest periods which geology shows to have separated 
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the Divine creative acts. It is no error, if a man chooses to un- 
derstand the six days of creation as literal days ; nor any error for 
the geologist to make them symbolize vast periods. 

11. The biblical account of creation may be regarded as a suc- 
cession of pictures with existing nature on the foreground. Ever 
since this, the pictorial method, was suggested by Dr. Knapp, in 
1789, it has been a favorite mode of representation among au- 
thors ; the most brilliant exhibition of which was by Hugh Miller. 
But three errors have generally pervaded these representations. 
The first is, that the six pictures in Genesis embrace every geo- 
logical change the earth has undergone ;• secondly, that they are 
given in true chronological order ; and thirdly, that in the life 
pictures the plants and animals now found fossil, not the existing 
species, occupy the foreground. Inextricable confusion and dis- 
crepancy have resulted from the mixture of such elements. But 
only admit that the sacred writer intended to give only certain 
prominent scenes in creation (its most important memorabilia), 
and not always in true chronological order, and that existing ani- 
mals and plants were the models before him, the fossil species 
coming in on the background only by implication, and all the pic- 
tures become luminous, beautiful, and harmonious. 

12. By such a mode of description the scu:red vfriter was not 
bound to givCy and indeed could not give^ always the true chrono- 
logical order of creation. To make this evident we subjoin in 
parallel columns the principal events as they are revealed by the 
sacred penman and by geology. 

The right hand column gives as fair a view as we can of the 
order of creation as developed by geology ; the names of the sev- 
eral classes being given when they first appear, and their greatest 
development by small capitals. The lefb hand column gives the 
principal results of the six days' work according to Scripture ; and 
where there seems to be no doubt of parallelism, they are placed 
opposite to events in the geological record. An examination of 
this table leads to several important conclusions. 

1. We learn that some events found in one column do not oc- 
cur in the other. The igneous fluidity of the globe is one of the 
best established conclusions of geology ; but it is not named in 
the Bible. The introduction of numerous groups o£ animals and 
plants fX different periods is another settled &ct in geology ; but 
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the Scriptures name only one creation of the great classes. On 
the other hand, the creation of the atmosphere on the second day, 
and of the sun, moon, and stars on the fourth, have no counter- 
part in the geological record. 

2. There are several rather striking coincidences between the 
two records as to the order of events and the kinds of organisms 
introduced. Both show us, in early times, the continents beneath 
the ocean, and subsequently lifted out of it. Birds and sea ani- 
mals are introduced on the fifth day, which may reasonably cor- 
respond to oolitic times, when birds and reptiles appeared in large 
numbers, if we may depend upon the tracks of the former as 
proof. Land reptiles and mammals, or quadrupeds, come in not 
till the sixth day, which may well be regarded as synchronous 
with the tertiary formation, when, according to geology, they 
were first fully developed. Man, too, on both records is repre- 
sented as the last animal created : a coincidence of great interest. 

3. There exist also several diversities on the two recoi*ds as to 
the nature and order of events. We do not call them discrep- 
ancies ; for they are so different in nature as to be incapable of 
being compared. Thus, the creation of the atmosphere is repre* 
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sented as occupying the whole of the second demitii^c day. Bat 
geology has no record of sach an event, and therefore no com- 
parison can be instituted. The same is true of the creation of the 
sun and moon on the fourth day. It does seem remarkable, how- 
ever, that these luminaries should be represented aa created not. 
until after the vegetable world on the third day, if the writer had 
intended to preserve the true chronological order of events. No 
impostor would have been so short-sighted as to commit such a 
blunder ; hence there must be some other reason for such an ar- 
rangement. Alike strange is it to find the creation of the atmos- 
phere placed so much before that of the heavenly bodies, when 
these, as things now are, seem indispensisible to atmospheric phen- 
om^a. 

4. The most important conclusion drawn from this table is^ that 
the sacred writer did not and could not give the true chronological 
order of events. The different classes of animals and plants, ac* 
cording to the geological record, appeared at different periods ; the 
same class often several times repeated, and with different degrees 
of development. Thus, plants began with the lowest class, the 
AlgSB, and not numerous, in the Cambrian slates, the oldest of fos- 
siliferous rocks. In the Devonian a few acrogens and coniferous 
plants appeared. In the Carboniferous there was an immense de- 
velopment of acrogens, ^or flowerless trees, and some dicotyledons. 
The latter, however, the most perfect of plants, were not fully de- 
veloped till the tertiary, and still more fully in alluvium. Yet 
plants are all represented as created on the third day. How was 
it possible, then, to give the chronological date or order of their 
creation unless the sacred writer had gone into the scientific de- 
tails above hinted at ? The same is true of the groups of ani- 
mals, which in the Bible are more comprehensive and indefinite 
than those of science, because they are such as are in popular use. 
By the plan of the inspired writer, the time and order of their 
appearance could not be given, and, therefore, the discovery of 
any diversity in this respect between revelation and science is no 
objection to the former, because it is not responsible for the time 
and order of events, but only for their truth. And if this is so in 
regard to the organic world, why may it not be so in regard to 
the other events described? Moses wished to give a pictorial 
representation of some of the principal events in the work of 
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creation^ and, therefore, he conformed to a ehronological order 
only so far as his leading object required. It would be natural for 
him to begin his pictures with the world in a chaotic state, buried 
bj darkness and water, with the light just breaking in. Accord- 
ing to ancient ideas there was an ocean above as well as below, 
and this might have suggested the formation of the firmament on 
the second picture. It was natural next to bring up the sub- 
merged land and adorn it with vegetation. This might awaken 
the thought of introducing the heavenly bodies. And now it 
might occur that everything was ready for the introduction of 
animals into the atmosphere and the waters ; and last of all to let 
the most perfect of animals come in with man. 

These may not, and probably were not the reasons why, as we 
suppose, Moses departed from a chronological arrangement of his 
six pictures ; but they show that there might be reasons for doing 
this. It has been and still is almost universally assumed, that 
Moses gives a connected and chronological history of creation ; 
and then ingenuity has been taxed to the utmost to accommodate 
the facts to such a supposition. But if we may reasonably suppose 
that he meant only to give certain leading and selected facts^ con- 
formed to a chronological order only so far a^ suited his purpose^ 
just as one might select certain facts from the early history of the 
country, and show them by pictures arranged so as to produce the 
best effect, without reference to dates, it relieves the sacred writer 
from all responsibility as to chronological order and scientific ar- 
rangement, and really does more to bring out the beauty of the 
Mosaic history of creation, and to bring it into harmony with 
science, than almost all other principles. 

13. Geology and the 3ihle agree, in representing physical evil 
as in the world before man. Geology shows that the same mixed 
system of suffering and enjoyment, of liability to painful accident 
and inevitable death, has always prevailed as they now do. The 
Bible, too, intimates that death and other evils preceded man. Of 
what use was the threatening of death if no example of it ex- 
isted among animals ? Again, plants were created with seeds in 
them, and animals made male and female for the production of a 
succession of races, and such a system implies a correspondent 
system of death. The human family might have been specially 
preserved by the fruit of the tree of life, perhaps, from the com- 
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mon loi^ fill they had sinned^ when they too mnst die. Again, 
the selection and fitting np of a spot eastward as the Garden of 
Eden^ as a place for man while holy, and his expulsion from it 
after he had sinned, implies that the world generally was, as now, 
a world of evil and suffering. It was made so from the beginning, 
because it would ultimately become a world of sin, and sin and 
death are inseparable. K animal existence is, on the whole, a 
blessing in such a world as the present, or if animals may live 
hereafter, and receive some compensation for their sufferings here, 
the time when they suffer, be it before or after man^s apostasy, 
makes no difference. 

14. Zoology and geology throw doubt over the literal universal^ 
ity of the deluge of Noah, The many vertical movements of con- 
tinents taught by geology afford a presumption in favor of tiie 
Noahian deluge. But the science also shows the absurdity of a 
wide-spread opinion, that the numerous marine shells and plants 
found fossil in the rocks were deposited by the deluge. For they 
extend through more than ten miles in thickness of rocks, and are 
arranged in systematic order, and most of them are changed into 
stone by a slow process ; and to impute all this to a transient del- 
uge of less than a year, is to impute effects to a totally inadequate 
cause. 

The doubts about the flood's universality result, first from the 
difficulty of covering the whole earth for so long a time with 
water ; secondly, to find a place in an ark 450 feet long, 75 feet 
broad, and 45 feet high, for 1,658 species of quadrupeds, 6,000 
species of birds, 642 species of reptiles and tortoises, and 120,000 
species of insects — all of which have been shown by naturalists 
to exist. But the grand difficulty is to collect them all in one 
spot, and then to disperse them again, without a special miracle ; 
and if a miracle be introduced, all reasoning is nonsense. More- 
over, if the regions inhabited by man, then pj*obably quite lim- 
ited, were covered, what was the use of drowning the rest of the 
world ? The language of Scripture, though at first view seeming 
strongly to teach a literal universality, is in many other cases quite 
as strong, although we know that it does not imply universality ; 
but is an example where universal terms are employed to desig- 
nate only a great many. See Genesis zli. 57, Exodus ix. 25 and 
x« 15, Acts ii 5, Colossians i. 23, etc. 
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15. Tlie Bible teaches that the earth will he^ and geology thai it 
may be^ destroyed by fire and its surface renovated. The Bible 
declares that the earth will be burnt up and its elements melted, 
which would reduce it to a molten globe. Geology shows that the 
globe contains all the elements necessary to bring about such a re- 
sult. At the rate the internal heat increases, melted matter would 
be reached in less than 100 miles. How vast the amount of 
melted matter below, on that supposition, Fig. 126 will show. It 
is clear that if from any cause, natural or supernatural, such a 
crust in one part should be broken through and sink into the 
molten ocean below, all the rest might founder and disappear, and 
a melted globe alone remain. Then would begin anew the forma- 
tion of another crust, on which another economy of life might be 
established, and this might be the new heaven and new earth de- 
scribed in the Scriptures as the future residence of man glorified. 

Conclusions, 

First, in order to show that there is no discrepancy between 
revelation and geology, we can take any one of three positions, 
each of which is sufficient. We may show that Moses does not 
fix the time of the material creation ; or, secondly, that his ac- 
count admits an indefinite period between the beginning and the 
first day ; or, thirdly, that the days stand symbolically for long pe- 
riods, and that on the plan of description adopted by the sacred writer 
he could not give, in all cases, the chronological order of creation. 
Either of these positions, in the view of any unprejudiced mind, 
completely vindicates the Mosaic account from any collision with 
geology. 

Secondly, geology furnishes very important illustrations of the 
Mosaic acdbunt, and corroborates several truths of revelation. 

Thirdly, still more remarkably does geolc^ illustrate the prin- 
ciples of natural religion, and add to its creed several doctrines 
generally regarded as exclusively revealed. 

Hence it is high time for believers in revelation to cease fearing 
injury to its claims or doctrines from geology, and to bo thankful 
to Providence for providing in this science so powerful an auxiliary 
of religion, both natural and revealed. 

17* 



PART IV. 

ECONOMICAL. GEOLOGY. 

Economiedl Geoiogy is an account of rockg with reference to their peeoniary 
yalue, or immediate application to the wants of society. These practical ap- 
plications may he included under the three general heads of mining, en^- 
neering and architecture, and agriculture. 

1. MINING. 

Mining is usually understood to relate chiefly to the means employed for 
extracting metallic ores from veins. We shall apply it to the extraction of 
ores from all metalliferous deposits. Previously, then, to the details of the 
process, we must describe the different modes in which the metals are found, 
and their origin. 

M^aUifer(yu8 Depoaita, 

Metallic Veins, — ^The metallic matter, called ore, rarely occupies the whole 
of the vein : but is disseminated more or less abundantly through the quartz, 
sulphate of baryta, wacke, granite, etc., which constitute the greater part 
of the vein, and are called the gangva^ matrix^ or veinstone. Often the ore 
and the gangue form alternating layers. Sometimes there are cavities lined 
with crystals, which cavities are called druses. 

Metallic, like other veins, vary very much in extent, both in a vertical and 
a horizontal direction.' They are of unknown depth ; for scarcely ever have 
they been exhausted downward. The deepest mine that has been worked, 
is that at Truttenburg in Bohemia, which has been explored to the depth of 
3,000 feet. 

In all cases metallic, like other mineral veins, are filled with matter differ- 
ent from the rocks which they traverse. In some instances they are ob- 
viously of the same age with the containing rock, but in a majority of cases 
they are fissures that have been subsequently filled. They exhibit almost 
every variety of dip and strike, and yet it has been thought that they very 
often affect an east and west direction, though frequently they run north and 
south, and their dip usually approaches the perpendicular. These veins often 
ramify and diminish until they finally disappear. Their width is very various ; 
from a mere line up to some hundreds of feet The metallic veins of Corn- 
wall vaiy from an inch to thirty feet in width. The contents are sometimes 
arranged in successive and often corresponding layers on each side. 

The contents of metalliferous veins often vary in the same vein, in different 
rocks through which it passes, both perpendicularly and in the direction of 
the vein. Its width also varies in the same manner. 

It is often found that all the veins of the same neighborhood have essen- 
tially the same direction ; and if there should be two distinct systems of 
veins in the same locality, one system, if they are both metalliferous, will con- 
tain a metal not found in the other. ^ . 

The rock in which metallic veins are found is called the country; the veins 
themselves are lodes; unproductive veins, intersecting the lodes, are called 
cross courses; the dip or inclination of the vein is its Aode, ehpe, or underlie ; 
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wtrings and threcids are small filaments into which the vein sometimes rami- 
fies. The two sides of the sheet or lode are called its walis; and if the dip 
of the vein is considerable, the upper one is termed the hanging wcUl, and the 
lower the foot waU. 

Metallic veins are most numerous in hypozoic and palaeozoic rocks. No 
vein is worked in Great Britain above the new red 
sandstone. Nor are any explored of much import- 
ance, above the carboniferous limestone. In the 
Pyrenees, however, hematitic and spathic iron occurs 
in palaeozoic strata, in the lias, and the chalk. In the 
Cordilleras of Chile, also, tertiary strata, which have 
becomo crystaUine by the proximity of granite, are 
traversed by true metallic veins of iron, copper, ar- 
senic, silver, and gold, which proceed from the un- 
derlying granite. 

As a general fact, metallic veins are most produc- 
tive near the junction of stratified and unstratifiod 
rocks. Their productiveness depends also on their 
relative direction. If one lode is rich, another lode 
near it, with nearly the same direction and in nearly 
the same country, will probably be found rich in that 
part opposite the rich part of the first lode. It is 
also considered a favorable indication of rich metallic 
veins, to find at the sur&oe decomposed masses of 
the ore called gossan. 

The latest writers upon metallic veins argue that 
the ores are richer near the sur&ce than at great 
depths. 

Metallic, like common veins, have been produced g 
at different epoclis. Mr. Carne finds evidence in ^ 
Cornwall of the existence of metallic veins of no loss c) ^ 
than six or eight difierenc ages ; a case analogous | | 
to the one exhibited in Fig. 31, in Section L | ft 

Fig. 412 is a section of tin and copper veins near a ^ 
Eedruth, in Cornwall. They generally pass from 
the killas, or slate,* into the granite beneatli. The 
section reaches to the depth of 1,200 feet. The 
dotted Imes represent the tin lodes (veinsX and the 
continuous lines the copper lodes. 

Lead Veins of the Upper Mississippi. — The most 
extensive deposits of galena in this country are in 
the valley of the Upper Mississippi, in rocks of the 
Hudson River group. The simplest form of the 
lode is a vertical sheet, from the thickness of a knife- 
blade to several feel ; or a number of these sheets 
msjkj be grouped together. 

Sometimes the sheets terminate downwards in a 
large horizontal bed of ore, not usually less than 
four nor more than fifteen ieet thick. The sheets 
connected with these beds or openings^ are called 
chimneys, as may be seen in Fig. 413. 

Very frequently these openings are not filled 
with ore, but are merely cavities in the rock, and 
often contain bones of extinct species of anim^js — as the wolf, peccary, etc. 

Or these openings may be partially occupied by ore. Fig. 414 represents 
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the Marsden's lode, showing both an open- 
ing, e, partially filled with galena, and the 
composite stnictnre of some of the lodes, a 
is the cap rock, b a layer of blende, c of py- 
rites, d of blende, and the galena in the opening, e^ is twelve inches thick. 
This lode is what is called a flat sheet. 

These deposits are generally completely isolated, having no connection with 
each other laterally or vertically. Nor do they extend definitely downward. 

Ores in the form of Beds ^ — ^The ores of iron sometimes occur in lodes, but 
more frequently as beds interstratified with sandstones, schists^ etc. Tin, 
lead, and copper are rarely found associated with these -beds of iron, but not 
in large quantities. 

These beds are undoubtedly of sedimentary origin. 

Alluvial Deposits. — Gold, platinum, and tin are often found in g^vel and 
sand. The same forces that removed the gravel and sand fit>m the ledges 
also washed away the ores from the veins, and deposited them as a part of 
alluvium. It is much more profitable, in general, to obtain gold and plat- 
inum from alluvium than from the original veins. 

ORIGIN OF MSTALLIO VEINS. 

1. Werner supposed that metaUic veins were fissures filled by aqueous in- 
filtration from above. 

2. Button supposed that metallic veins were filled by melted matter injected 
fix>m beneath. It is probable that many metallic veins were thus produced. 

3. Professor Sedgwick supposes some metallic veins to have been produced 
by chemical segregation from the rock in which they occur, while that was in 
a yielding state ; just as nodules of fiint were segregated from chalk, or crys- 
tals of simple minerals from the rocks in which they are now found imbedded. 

4. Mr. Fox and M. Becquerel refer the origin of many metalUc veins to 
electro-chemical agencies which are operating at the present day, to transfer 
the contents of veins even from the solid rocks, in which they are dissemi- 
nated, into fissures in the same. The former of these gentlemen has shown 
condnsively that the materials of metallic veins, arranged as they are in the 
earth, are capable of exerting a feeble electro-magnetic infiuence ; thatis, they 
constitute galvanic circuits, whereby numerous decompositions and recompo- 
sitions, and a transfer of elements to a considerable distance may be efibcted. 
He was induced to commence experiments on this subject, by the analogy 
which he perceived between the arrangements of mineral veins and voltaic 
combinations. And he thuiks if such an ag^ney be admitted in the earth, 
it shows why metallic veins, having a nearly east and west direction, are 
richer in ore than others ; since electro-magnetic currents would more readily 
pass in an east and west than in a north and south direction, in consequence 
of the magnetism of the eartK M. Becquerel has shown that even insolur 
ble metallic compounds may be produced by the slow and lonff-oontinned re- 
action and transference of the elements of soluble compoonos bv galvanio 
action. He has also made an important prvdaioal «ppttntio& of wM prin- 
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ciplei^ which is said to be in successful operation in France, whi 
of silver, lead, and copper are reduced without the use of mercury, 
ious theory bids fair to solve many perplexmg enigmas relating to mt^ 
and to prove that some of them may even now be in a course of fc 

5. M. Neckar and Dr. Buckland suggest that some mineral veins . ^^nave 
been filled by the sublimation of their contents into fissures and cavities of 
tlie superincumbent rocks, by means of intensely-heated mineral matter be- 
neath. Thus it has been shown that by heating galena in a tube, and causing 
its vapor to nnite with that of water, a new deposition of that mineral was 
produced in the upper part of the tube ; and in a similar manner boracic acid, 
which by itself does not sublime, may be carried upward and deposited anew. 

Probably it will be necessary to call in the aid of all the preceding hypo- 
theses to explain the complicated phenomeua of mineral veins. The Uiird 
and fifth of these hypotheses meet with the greatest favor with geologists at 
the present day. 

MINING. 

Preliminary Operations, — ^Valuable veins may be discovered by attentively 
observing the fragments of rock strewed over the surface. Their sources 
will be either upon the sides of the valleys in which they are scattered, or in 
the direction of the drift current Ravines and steep hill-sides in the neigh- 
borhood should be carefiiUy explored for traces of veins, which are usually 
jprominently marked, either by elevation above the enclosing rock, depression 
below it, or by peculiar products of decomposition. 

When these means are not available, shoading or costeaning must be tried. 
Tliis consists in digguag a eeries of narrow pits, a few feet deep, at right an- 
gles to the supposed course of the lodes. If the course of the lodes can not 
be satisfactorily conjectured, there should be two series of pits at right angles 
to each other ; and these should be connected by underground galleries, that 
no traces of ore may be overlooked. 

If a productive lode has been discovered, the first operation, if the situation 
requires it, is to drive an adit level This is a gallery intersecting the lode as 
fax as possible below the sur&ce, and yet secure the draining of the mine. 

The second operation is to sink a pit or shaft intersecting the lode at 4 
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proper distance from the sur&oe. It is deogned as the thoroogfa&re throagh 
which the ores are brougl^t to the surface, and mgress and egress are afforded 
to the miners. The simplest mode of conveyance is by means of a windlas 
mounted on the shaft, to which two buckets are attached by a long rope and 
made alternately to ascend and descend in the pit 

Fig. 415 represents 'three lodes traversed by an adit level Three shaft* 
are also represented. Fig. 416 shows tlie interior of a shaft 

As the work progresses, horizontal galleries are excavated at different lev- 
els, striking the lode at different points, and connecting with' the principal 
Fig. 416. shaft These are called cross cuts ; 

and by means of. railways the 
ores are conveyed to the shaft, 
where they are drawn to the sur- 
face by the simple windlass, or a 
whim — a contrivance employing 
horse power— or by a steam en- 
gine. 

Sometimes, for purposes of ven- 
tilation and the readier working 
of the mine, pits are sunk from 
one level to another, without being 
directly connected with the sur- 
&ce. These pits are called mraes. 
Methods ofattadeing the Rock.-^ 
These vary with the nature of the 
rock. If it be soft, pick-axes and 
shovels may be used. If it be 
hard, but traversed by scams, 
steel wedges or gads may be used 
to split off large fragments of ore. 
Most usually, however, the rock 
must be excavated by blasting 
with gunpowder. When the rocks 
are soft, or there is danger of slid- 
ing, walls of stone or frames of tim- 
ber must be constructed, to preserve the openings and galleries. 

IktrcKtian of Ores, — The materials excavated to form the galleries may 
be laigely composed of ores, but these form a very small part of the val- 
uable f^a^ents which must be preserved. After the ore has been re- 
moved, the worthless rubbish may occupy its place, and thus the valuable 
portions be easily obtained at the different levels. When the progress is from 
a higher to a lower level, the operation is Called stoping ; but if the progress 
is upward, the opening is called a rise. 

Fig. 417 exhibits the excavations in the Huel Crofty Copper Mine in Corn- 
wall The perpendicular excavations represent the shafte and winzes, and 
the portions shaded black represent those parts of the lode which have been 
removed by stoping. The levels in this mine, like most of those in Cornwall, 
are ten fathoms apart. 

Mechanical Preparation of Ores. — ^When the ores reach the surface, the val- 
uable portions are picked out and prepared by various mechanical operations 
for metallurgic pi*ocesses. 

Crushing. — Many ores are prepared for smelting by crushing. The frag- 
ments are brought beneath two large cast iron cylinders, revolving in con- 
trary directions, and kept in place by a heavy weight After being crushed, 
the ores pass over a sieve, which separates the fragments of different sizes ; 
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passing the larger pieces beneath the rollers again, until thej are sufficientlj. 
reduced. 

Stamping, — Many ores, instead of being crushed bj rollers, are pounded 
into snoall fragments bj huge pestles moved by water or steam power. The 
pestles usually weigh from 300 to 400 poundSL 

WcLshing, — Though the ores have been thoroughly crushed or stamped, 
they are not yet quite ready for the furnace. There may be foreign substances 
mixed with them. These are commonly separated firom the valuable parts 
by washing'. The principle of the separation is, that in consequence of the 
different specific gravities of the ores and refuse matters, the two classes of 
fragments, if made to fall in water, will settle in dififerent layers; and the 
most valuable layer, after the water has been poured off, may easily be sep- 
arated from the others. 

The simplest apparatus for the wasliing of ores is the hand-sieve. It may 
be compared to a large tub having a sieve at the bottom. The tub is partly 
filled with the crushed fragments, then it is placed in a large tank filled with 
water. The tub is speedily filled with water, and by giving it a sort of un- 
dulatory motion with the hands, the heavier particles will settle at the bot- 
tom, and thus be separated for the metallurgist. 

There are other methods of washing the ores by machinery, which are in 
more general use than the hand-sieves ; but they all involve essentially the 
same principle. 

The native metals, such as gold and platinum, which are worked in allu- 
vium, need only to pass through this process of washing to be prepared for 
use in the arts. But most ores, when they have been carried through the 
processes already described, must be reduced in a furnace to the metallic 
state. It is the province of MsTALLURaY to describe the methods of reduc- 
tion. 

Amount of ^fetals Mined, 

It may be of interest to some to learn the amount of metals that are an- 
nually mined in the world. We add, therefore, two tables, the first giving 
the estimated value of metals obtained by mining in 1854, and the -second giv- * 
ing their amount For these tables we are indebted to The Metallic Wealth 
of the United States, by J. D. Whitney. 
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Amount ofMOcUs obtained by Mining in 1854 
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2. ENOINESRINQ AND ARCHITECTURE. 

The spheres of the engineer and the architect are so similar that we maj 
conveniently bring under one head what we have to say of the uses to which 
they may apply geology. The engineer has to locate railroads, common 
roads, and canals, to tunnel mountains, to construct embankments, harbors, 
breakwaters, quays, and bridges. The architect sheets the sites of public 
and private buildings ; and both must select materials for their works. Their 
applications of geology, then, will fall under two heads — 1. Location of their 
works. 2. The materials to be used in construction. 

1. Location. 

In the location of railroad^ as well as of carriage roads, an engineer fa- 
miliar with geology will be able often to prevent great losses and &ilures by 
a judicious selection of routes. The greatest danger lies hi the loose or im- 
perfectly consolidated materials at the sur&oe. Where there is an. alternation 
of sadd, gravel, and clay, especially if the strata are at all inclined, and deep 
cuts are made through them, slides will be apt to occur subsequently in very 
wet or very dry weather. He who knows all this beforehand can, by a va- 
riety of expedients, guard against such accidents, to which ho who ha^ never 
studied surface geology will be liable. 

The same difficulties meet the architect in selecting the site of large buQd- 
inga If iie can find a little below the swrfoce what is called hard pan, that 
isi gravel and sand more or less oonaolidated, he could not obtain a better 
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foundodoa ' But tliis hard pan m&y have but little thickneas and be under- 
laid by loose materials, even hj quicksand. Its thidmess, therefiire, shofold 
be ascertained^ and no building, bridge, or embankment placed upon it which 
(vill be liable, bj its weight, to break through the stratum. 

Clay, especially such as occurs in allavial formations, is one of the founda- 
tions most to be suspected. Por although very solid when dry, powerfid 
rains will convert it inlo mortar ; or it may be underlaid by that most slip- 
pery of all founilaliou8, quicksand, which, if a stream of water should find 
acx;ess to it beneath the clay, will be swept away with astonishing rapidity, 
uudormining, of course, the superincumbent structure. A case of this kind 
occurred in East Ilampton, Massachusetts, in the summer of 1860 ; when a 
factory, just erected by Hon. Samuel Williston, was injured in one night to 
the amount of some $50,000. 

But the engineer and architect should be acquainted with the solid strata 
beneath alluvium; not only with their nature, but their position, whether 
horizontal or inclined. For if inclined, the loose materials above will be very 
liable to slide down, and therefore without due precaution no structures c^ 
great weight and importance, whether embankments, quays, or houses, should 
bo placed upon them. 

The dip and strike of the strata, as well as thgir nature, should also be 
* known to tbo engineer, in laying out railroads and canals, on other accounts. 
To locate them on the line of strike is the most unfavorable of all directions, . 
while the most favorable is to cross them at right angles^ Still more impor- 
taut are the dip and strike in tunneling. To carry a tunnel through a hill on 
the line of strike, or with the rock dipping from the workman, is most un- 
favorable, because the work must be done on the edges of the strata. The 
most favorable is where the drilling can be made on the broad &ce of the 
strata. The nature of the rock, too, is very important Some formations 
have so little coherence, that if a tunnel be made through them, the roof 
will fall in. Others are so hard, that it is almost as easy to drill and blast 
iron. This is especially true of the compact trap rocks and some varieties of 
porphyry. Cuttings through them are so costly, that, if possible, they should 
be avoided; though the tufaceous traps are not difficult to blast These 
trappean rocks are apt to occur when least expected, and the engineer, be- 
fore he decides upon an extensive cutting or tunnel, ought to be confident 
that he shall not unexpectedly encoimter these hard materials. He ought to 
find out, if possible, also, where &ult8 exist, what strata are pervious or im- 
pervious to water, and where springs may be expected. 

The question as to the probable success of boring Artesian wells has bo- 
come, at this day, one of great interest and importance^ and also one of great 
difficulty, concerning which the most practic^ geologist may be mistaken. 
Certain principles, however, are true in respect to such explorations. One 
is, that we can not expect snccess if the underlying rock in the region is all 
unstratifled, nor unless some stratum can be reached whose outcrop rises 
higher than the surfisuse of the well ; that is, although water may be found, 
it will not rise to the surface. So if all the strata are equally pervious to 
water, no hydrostatic pressure will force it upward. 

2. Materials. 

For most common purposes of construction men are obliged to use such 
materials as are easily accessible, though perhaps not the best The most 
valuable are often remote and costly. Some kinds of rocks, however, t|w 
world over, are always highly prized. Such are the marbles, granites, por* 
pl^es, serpentines^ alabasters, soapstones^ etc. The most vahiable monu* 
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meilts of SDtiq^iij, that have samyed the ravages oi itme, were of this de- 
aeription, and they are now used more extenaivelj than erer. Analogous 
materials, however, of ooarser kinds, answer well for common purposes ; and 
the engineer and architect most make the best selection thej can oat of ma« 
terials at hand, taking into account their accessibility, cheapness; and dar^ 
ability. 

The following are the rocks generally employed for the purposes of con- 
struction, roo&ng, and flagging, as well as lor macadamizing roads : 1. Lime- 
stone. 2. Sandstone. 3. Clay slate. 4. Micaceous and taloose schists. 6. 
Gneiss. 6. Soapstone. 7. Granite, syenite, and trapw 

limestone is, upon the whole, the most important Sometimes it is simply 
carbonate of Ume, or a double carbonate of lime and magnesia, called dolo- 
mite ; in both which states it forms beautiful white marble, and is very en- 
during. In Philadelphia especially, and more or less in other Atlantio cities, 
this white marble forms the fronts of houses ; and in the City Hall in New 
York, the entire edifice is made of it The large pillars around Girard Col- 
lege in Philadelphia are of this stone, obtained fbom Sheffield, in Massachu- 
setts. It is less common in European cities, though the new Houses of Par- 
liament in London are built of dolomite ; but it is scarcely crystalline, and 
comes from the permian formation. The oolite furnishes most of the best 
building stone in Great Britain, especially from tho famous queries in the 
Isle of Portland and near Bath. But this rock is enthely wanting in our 
country. Yet vast beds of tho white and gray, or variegated limestones of 
the azoic rooks, run along the whole length of the Appalachian chain of 
mountains from Canada to Alabama. Farther west the limestones take ar- 
gillaoeous matter into their composition and form admirable building stones, 
as may be seen in our western cities. 

The great amount of steatite, or soapstone, in the Appalachian chain of 
mountains, especially in New England, has led of late to its employment for 
the fronts of houses in New York and elsewhere. It has the advantages of 
being worked with great ease and of keeping free from mosses and lichens, 
but it is not handsome, and is easily marred. 

Sandstones of various colors^ hardness, and of different degrees of fineness 
from the tertiary to the azoic rocks, are widely employed in most countries. 
From the well-known quarries of Portland, in Connecticut, and near Newark, 
New Jersey, large quantities of this rock are carried tcalmost every portion 
of the country accessible by water. This rock is red or gray, and belongs to 
the oolitic or triassic group. Other sandstones, from the palseozoic rocks, are 
extensively used in many parts of the country. Most of these sandstones 
are very enduring and bcttuitifiiL 

In this country clay slate is used almost exclusively for roofing. But in 
the vicinity of some of the European slate quarries, as in Wales, it is em- 
ployed for the floors of houses, for doors, fences, troughs, coffins, and almost 
every thing, in &ct, for which boards are used in other countries. 

For flagging stones the most usual rocks employed in our country are devo- 
nian gritstone and mica and hornblende schists. The beautiful mica schist of 
Bolton, in Connecticut^ and the gritstone of the Hamilton group of rocks 
along Hudson Eiver, frurnish flagstones for a large part of the cities of this 
country. The first is perhaps the most beautiful, but the latter the most en- 
during. 

In Ghreat Britain gneiss is hardly spoken of as a stone for construction, and 
hence we conclude that it is not used. But in this country, especially in New 
Sngland, it is one of the most valuable of all our rocks. Composed of the 
same materials as granite, it is equally enduring, and it has the advantage of 
spUMang easily in the directum of the Btnitifioation, though there is some dif- 
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flcnlty in hewing: it smoothly across the layers. The qoarries of this rock in 
New England are Tery numerous, and some of them famish most beautifiil 
stone, much to be preferred to sandstone. 

Tho unstratifled rocks are also described by English writers as " not yery 
often employed in the construction of public edifices." Yery different is tho 
case with us. Trap and porphyry are not, indeed, much used on account of 
the difficulty of bringing the blocks into a regular shape, as they can only bo 
broken, but not hewn. But granite and syenite are used almost everywhere, 
if obtainable, and form the most solid and enduring of structures. Tho sy- 
enitic quarries at Quincy and Gape Ann, in Massachusetts, as well as those 
of pure white granite at Hallowell, in Maine, at Barre, in Vermont, at Chelms- 
ford and Fitchburg, in Massachusetts, and many other places, furnish inex- 
haustible quantities, and in the northern dties form a large part of the most 
imposing public as well as private buHdings. Enormous blocks are sdtne- 
times got out at these quarries to form solid columns of great size and length, 
as may be seen in several public edifices in Boston and elsewhere. 

It is an important and difficult point to ascertain whether an entire rock will 
endure long exposure without disintegration. In Europe, where buildings 
from the quarries have stood for several centuries, this point can generally be 
determined. But in this country we must resort to other means. The min- 
eral composition will give us some information, and in general the more per- 
fectly crystalline the rock, the less liable it is- to disintegration, though there 
are some exceptions. A better test is to examine ledges that have been for 
ages exposed to atmospheric agencies, and observe the amount of erosion. 
A method of testing the influence of dampness and frost by the use of a boil- 
ing solution of Glauber's salts is said to aflford good results in a short time. 
^ The details, which we have not room to give, may be found in Ansted*a 
Geology, vol it, p. 458. 

3. AGBIOULTURAIf OBOLOaT. 

The first inquiry in Agricultural €^logy is, what is tho composilion of good 
soils? 

The matter in all soils capable of sustaining vegetation exists in two forms» 
inorganic and organia The first contains twelve chemical elements, viz., 
oxygen, sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, silicon, and the metals potassium, so- 
dium, calcium, aluminum, magnesium, iron, and manganese. In the organic 
part the elements are four: oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen. The 
Inorganic elements are derived from the rocks ; the organic elements fix>m 
decaying animal and vegetable matter. So that it is with tlie earthy constit- 
uents of soils that geology has to da The above-named ought all to be pres- 
ent They do not indeed occur in their simple state, but as water, sulphates, 
phosphates, carbonic acid, silicates of potassa, soda, limo, magnesia, alumina, 
iron, eta The average amount of silicates or sand in soil is 89 in 100 parts. 

Tho second inquiry is, whether these elements of the soil are found in the 
^rocks. In the table of their analysis given on page 93, it will be seen that 
they are all present except phosphorus, which, however, is not unfrequently 
found in them in the condition of phosphates. Moreover, the proportion of 
the ingredients in the rocks does not differ much from that of the soils. Hence 
the conclusion is, that the latter are only tho former comminuted, with the 
addition of from three to tan per cent of organic matter. 

Sinc3 the rocks diflTer considerably in composition, we should expect a cor- 
responding difference in the soQs derived fix>m them. And such is the fact 
to a considerable extent where the soil is simply the result of the disintegra- 
tion of the rock beneath it It is enough so in many districts to form char« 
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acteristio soils. Thna over quartz rocks and some sandstones we find a yery 
sandy and barren soil, thougli it is said that in nearly all soils enough silicates 
of limo and magnesia are present to answer all the purposes of vegetation. 
But the alkalies and phosphates may be absent .When the rock is limestone, 
the soil is sometimes quite barren lor the want of other ingredients, and in 
consequence of the ditficulty of decompasition. Clay, alao^ may form a soil too 
tenacious and cold. The sandstones that contain marly beds, and some of 
the tertiary rocks of analogous character, form excellent soils. So does clay 
slate, and especially calclferous mica schist The amount of potash and soda 
in gneiss and granite often makes a rich soil from those roclu, and the trap 
rocks form a fertile though scanty soil 

But) in the third place, in most coontnes aqueous and glacial agencies 
have so mixed the soils together that their original peculiarities are lost, and 
new and compound characters are given them. This is particularly the case 
in northern countries, where the drifl agency has swept over the surface and 
torn oif and mixed together tho disintegrated portions of the several forma- 
tions. Subsequently rains and streams havo carried tho finer portions of tho 
drift into the lowest places, and there formed alluvial meadows ; and although 
these are usually tho best of soils, they are often derived from many differ- 
ent rocks. The drift left upon the higher grounds is generally quite barren^ 
chiefly because of its coarseness. 

A fourth service which the geologist renders to agriculture is by tho dis- 
covery of fertilizers. Sometimes he caa point out deposits of the phosphates 
cither in a crystalline state, or an coproUtes or guana He can also show 
what rocks contain carbonate of lime, or discover sulphate of lime, or marl 
beds, or green sand, or decomposing fossil shells, or deposits of carbonaceous 
matter. He can also find what rocks contain enough of potash or soda to 
be of service when pulverized. 

The subject of drainttge, as well as the discovery of 8i>ring8 of water and 
the best means of bringing it to the surface, belong to Agrioultural G^logy f 
but our limits do not sdiow us to enter upon the detaila 



PART V. 

NORTH AMERICAN GEOLOaY. 

Thb history of American Geology commences .with the proeent century. 
A few collections of minerals and rocks served as the nucleus around which 
the interest of the public gcadually accumulated. The first attempt at ex- 
ploration was commenced by William Madure in 1807, who published a geo- 
logical map of the States then in the Union, giving the old Wemerian classi- 
fication of the rocks. Great service has been rendered to American geology 
by the American Journal o/ Science and Art, commenced by Professor SilU- 
maUi^ Senior, in 1818, and continued to this day as the ablest American 
scientific journal 

An impoitant feature in the history of American geology ia the numerous 
geological surveys that have been executed, or are stiU in progress, under 
the patroaage and direction of the different State authorities, as well as the 
United States government The leading object of these surveys is to develop 
those mineral resources of the country that are of economical value. But, 
with a commendable liberality, the legislatures have encouraged accimite re* 
searches into the scientific geology, and sometimes also into the botany and 
zoology of their several States. 

The first survey authorized by the government of a State was that of 
Nortli Carolina^ which was committed to Professor Denison Olmsted -in 182<1. 
Two small pamphlets embodied its results.' A year or two later. Professor 
Yauuxem was commissioned to explore the geology of South Carolina, but 
its results were published only in the newspapers. 

Massachusetts, in 1830, commenced a geological survey of its territory upon 
a more oxtaasive scale, under the direction of tiie senior author of this work. 
The first report was made in 1832, a pamplilet Of seventy pages. In 1833 a 
full report was made, of 702 pages, with an atlas of plates and a geological 
map; and in 1841 a final Report of 831 quarto pages, with fifty -five plates. 
WitliiQ ton years the example of Massachusetts was followed by fifteen other 
States. Nearly every State and Territory in the Union, at the present date 
(I860), has been more or less explored, or is now conducting a survey. 

The survey of New York was commenced in 1836, and has been conducted 
upon the most liberal principles. Nearly twenty large quarto volumes have 
been published by her legislative authority upon all the branches of Natural 
History, including agriculture, at an expense of half a million dollars. In • 
consequence of these accurate researches, the rocks of New York are classic 
ground for American geologists ; and the names employed by the New York 
geologists, though derived from localities within the State, are applied to con- 
temporaneous deposits over the whole continent 

These Reports relate chiefly to the Silurian and Devonian Systems. The 
magnificent Report of Professor H. D. Rogers upon the Carboniferous Sys- 
tem of Pennsylvania, has laid a foundation for describing all North American 
coal fields. The New England and Canada Reports describe the azoic rocks 
more particularly. Morton has given a system to the cretaceous, and Conrad 
to the tertiary deposits of the country. 

Besides the State surveys, scientific societies and associations in tjie princi- 
pal cities have done much toward the development dt our Natural History. 
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The Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia^ the Lyceum of Natural 
History of New York, the American Academy- of Arts and Sdenoea, and the 
Society of Natural History in Boston, are prominent among them. The 
American Association for the Advancement of Science is an organization in- 
cluding members from all parts of the country, and meets annually in dif- 
ferent places. It was originally an Association of American Geohgiais, Then 
it included all the Naturalists, and ultimately, in 1847, was enlarged bo as to 
admit all sciences, and received its present name. 

Nor should we neglect to mention those Cabinets of Geology and Natural 
History whidi begin to compare favorably with those of Europe. The largest 
coUectibns may be found in the Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia, 
the State Collection at Albany, N. Y., that of the Boston Natural History 
Society, the collection of the Canada Survey at Montreal, the Cabinet of the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, and that of the New York Lyceum 
of Natural History. A magnificent museum of Palaeontology and Zoology 
is commenced at Cambridge. Among the Colleges, the most extensive Cabi- 
nets are those at Amherst and Yale. These museums are thronged with 
visitors. For example, the register of the Cabinet at Amherst shows that 
the collections are visited by 15,090 people annually. 

GBOLOGICAL MAP OF NORTH AMERICA. 

Accompanying this section, we present a small map of the geology of 
North America, compiled irom the most reliable sources. Owing to its small 
size, only the more general classes of rocks can be represented. There are 
six distinctions upon it: 1, Azoic rocks; 2, Palaeozoic rocks, including all the 
formations between the Cambrian and Permian series, except a part of the 
Carboniferous series; 3, that part of the Carboniferous series which is under- 
laid by valuable beds of coal ; 4, Mesozoic rocks ; 5, Camozoic rocks ; and 
6, Igneous rocks, such as have been erupted since the commencement of the 
Triassic period. 

A general division of the geology of North America is into three great 
fossiliferous basins resting upon azoic rocks. The first is the Arctic basin^ 
occupying the greater part of the islands and peninsulas within the Arctic 
circla This may be connected with the other basins. The second may be 
called the Hudson^ a Bay ^o^'tl because it is chiefly developed about Hudson's 
Bay. The third is the great UorUinental bcLsin of the interior. The last is 
the one best known. 

The Arctic basin has been explored by Arctic voyagers. An excellent 
map of it is given in McCliutock's Narrative of the Expedition in search of 
Sir John Franklin. Silurian, carboniferous, and mesozoic rocks are found 
there. The Hudson's Bay basin is composed entirely of palaeozoic rocks, so 
far as any thing is known concerning it. The Continental basin embraces 
fossiliferous rocks of every age, from the Cambrian to the latest Cainozoic. 

The form of the continent is that of a great triangular basin, as described 
in Section V., Part L The mountainous regions correspond very nearly with 
the areas occupied by the azoic rocks, except that along the Pacific coast they 
are mostly covered by cretaceous and tertiary strata^the latter constituting 
most of the summits of the Rocky Mountains. It corresponds also with the 
views already stated, to find that the igneous rocks are generally located near 
the oceans. 

The Rocky Mountains belong to the longest chain of mountains upon the 
globe, and, with one exception, the highest Commencing in the extreme 
southern part of South America, it extends through the whole length of that 
continental area, under the name of Andes or Cordilleras. On the Isthmus 
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of Panama it flixika Into a comparatlyely low ridge, but liaefl into iho table 
lands of Guatemala, Mezioo, and the ridges and plateaux of the western 
United States and British America, quite to the Northern Ocean. 

The whole of the interior of North America may be regarded as a yast 
plateau, gradually passing into the Appalachian ranges upon the east, and the 
elevated table lands upon the west ;. but gradually descending to the Northern 
Ocean and the Kexican Gul( from a wator shed in the middle of the conti- 
nent. 

AZOIO BOCEB. 

The azoic rocks are represented on the map by those areas which are cov- 
ered by small crosses. They embrace all the ciystalline and unfossiliferous 
rocks of every age, but chiefly the hypozoic .or Laurentian groups. They 
are gneiss^ mica schist, talcose schist, quartz rock, day slate, saccharoid azoie 
limestone, granite, syenite, and the ancient porphyries. 

LoMrenJtian System, — On the north shore of the St. Lawrence there are two 
ranges of mountains running parallel to the river ; one at the distance of fif- 
teen or twenty miles, and the other 200 miles distant Here are the Lau- 
rentine Mountains, from whence the name was derived. The system extends 
from the shores of the Arctic Ocean, passing round the Hudson's Bay pale- 
ozoic rocks, including the Laurentines, and occupying the eastern shores 
of the continent, to the north of the St Lawrence. Greenland, GrinneQ 
Land, and other islands to the north, are supposed to be of the same age. 
The space thus occupied has the form of the letter Y. 

The other deposits of this age, east of the Rocky Mountain range, are mostly 
insulated. Li the northern part of New York the Adirondacs belong to thia 
system, and are hardly separated from the Laurentines north of the St. Law- 
rence. Another isolated area of these azoic rocks is in Northern Michigan. 
In New York they are composed chiefly of Labradorite and hypersthene rock. 
Of the same age aro the Ozark Mountains in Missouri, the Washita HiUa^ , 
south of the Arkansas River, the Whitchita Mountains in Northern Texas, 
and other eminences in Central Texas. 

The azoic rocks of Russian America, which extend uninterruptedly as far 
as Mexico, are supposed to be Laurentian, although analogy would lead ua 
to suppose that many of them are of palaeozoic age. Two or three interrupted 
ranges, with a few isolated patehes of these azoic rocks, are represented along 
this region, extending into Mexico. The same rocks occupy the southern 
part of Mexico and most of the larger islands of the West Indies. 

The Laurentian rocks contain lajge masses of magnetic iron ore. Those 
in Missouri are among the largest on the globe. They are connected with 
poridiyry, and are separated from metalliferous limestones by -a deposit of 
granite with trap dykes, six miles in width. Pilot Knob, which rises 500 
feet, is partly, and the Iron Mountain, 300 feet high and twa miles in circum- 
ference, is entirely composed of this ore. Yast deposits of iron ore exist 
also in the northern parts of New York. Many valuable gems are found in. 
these rocks. 

Axoic Rocks of later Age. — ^As yet, the only rocks of the age of the Cam- 
brian discovered in this country are the azoic rocks about Lake Huron. 
These have already been described. The latest researches render it probable 
that most, if not all of the azoic rodcs of New England and the British Prov- 
inces, which are continued along the eastern coast of the continent to Ala- 
bama, are of palsBozoic age. 

There are two methods employed to prove that the Appalachian azoic rocka 
are paleozoic. I. The northern extremity of the ranges gradually merge 
into the unaltered Silurian and devonian members. For example, a rai^ 
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of mica schist in Connecticut becomes caldferoas in Termont, and Jnst over 
thd Yennont and Canada line, Favosites G-othlandica, and other Silurian fos- 
sils, are found in it 2. Crystalline schists both overlie and are interstratified 
wiUi fossiliferous deposits. For example, there is a belt of Upper Heldcrberg 
limestone underlying the taloose schist of western New England, in the north- 
ern part of Yermout — and in such a way as precludes the idea of inyersion. 
It Was this phenomenon of the interstratiflcation of these two kinds of rock 
that first unsettled the old ideas of geologists in regard to azoic rocks. 

The Professors Rogers suppose that the eastern part of the azoic rocks of 
the Appalachian range are hypozoic, and that a part of the western border 
is Cambrian. 

Taconic Rocks. — ^Along the western border of the azoic ranges just de- 
scribed, there is a succession of thick deposits, partially metamorphosed, 
which Professor Emmons has grouped under the name of Taconic System, 
They consist of quartz rock, limestones, dolomites, marbles, imperfect talcose 
and micaceous schists, and day slate. They may be found along nearly all 
the Appalachian range, and, according to Professor Emmons, also upon its 
eastern side in Mauie, Rhode Island, and North Carolina. 

Professor H. D. Rogers has described these rocks in Pennsylvania as Lower 
Silurian. The quartz rock he calls Potsdam or Primal Sandstone, the lime- 
stoaes the Auroral or Lower Silurian Limestones of New York ; the schists 
and slates as the Hudson River Group, or Matinal Shales. 

The authors of this book have been examining these rocks as they are de- 
veloped in Yermoat, and take the following positions, the details of which 
are not yet published : 1. Some of the slates in a few localities, pronounced 
Taconic by Professor Emmons, belong to the Hudson River group of New 
York. 2. The remainder, induding the typical localities, are of Upper Sir 
luriau and Devonian age. 3. The slates and schists are at least as high as 
Upper Silurian, overljring the Oneida conglomerate. As they so much re- 
semble the Hudson River group, and are the rocks from which the name is 
derived for the Lower Silurian member, the name Upper Hudson River Group 
may be assigned to them. 4. Some of the limestones contain fossils, appa- 
rently identical with certain Devonian forms. Hence they are regarded as 
Devonian ; and as the place m that series is yet uncertain, the name Dorset 
Zdmestone may be applied to the group, from Dorset Mountain in Yennont, 
where the whole series is beautifully developed. 6. The quartz rock, bemg 
associated with the Dorset limestone, must be newer than Lower Silurian. 

SILURIAN 8T8TSM. 

Daring the hypozoie period, and at its dose, the strata were disturbed by 
forces of elevation, so that the more elevated parts assumed a Y form, as in 
the northern part of the continent, and there were several islands in the south* 
em part The Cambrian period seems to have been one of general mac- 
tivity ; but strata were deposited unoonformably upon the older rocks about 
Lake Huron. 

Lower SUuriem. — ^The Huronian rocks were also elevated before the depo« 
^ition of the Silurian, as is seen at Lake Huron. The first positive evidences 
of the introduction of life in North America are found in the Potsdam sand- 
stone. In New York the Lower Silurian is divided into the Potsdam sand'^ 
stone and cakaferous sandrock, which form a separate group by their structural 
and palseontological affinities, which may be called the Poisdam Oroup ; the 
Chazy limestone, Birdseye limestone, Black River limestone, and Trentoa 
limestone, or the TrmiUm Chraup ; the Utica slate and Hudson ^irer groap» 
bo& of wiudi may be termed the HtMixm (Trotip, 
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Thene members are distributed over most of the continent, And may gener* 
all/ be recognized by tolerably constant lithological characters. The lime- 
stones in the Western States are often magnesian, instead of the simple car- 
bonate of lime. The Hudson River rocks are the most variable. Typically, 
they are slates, with a few strata of conglomerate and limestone, or dolomite. 
In Canada, besides the slates there are great accumulations of conglomerates 
and sandstones, often ccmpoeed of pebbles of limestone, and called provin- 
dally the ^ue&ec Chroup, In Ohio and other Western States, the whole series 
is changed into the Uueor Chkna Umestone. 

Along the eastern coast north of Gap3 Cod, and as far as Nova Scotia, 
various slates occasionally occur containing the Parcutoosides ffarlani^ which 
Is at the base of the silurian system in Europe. These slates are suj^iosed to 
be of the same age as the Potsdam sandstone. 

The Lower Silurian focks are not distinguished upon the map^ but their 
general position is at the edges of the palaeozoic rocks, contiguous to the <4d- 
est azcHC rocks. Often, as in northern Kew York, they enckde an insulated 
portion of the older groups. 

Upper Silurian, — ^The Lower Silurian periods were closed by a revolution 
or disturbance of the strata, so that in some localities, as at Gaspe, in the 
Gulf of St Liwrenco, the Upper Silurian strata rest unconfonnably upon the 
Lower Silurian. 

There are three periods in this system of rocks. The first embraces the 
Oneida conglomerate and the Medina sandstone, formations quite variable in 
composition and thickness. The local name of SiUery sandstones has been 
applied to the Oneida conglomerate in Canada, where it attains a thickness 
of 4,000 feet As the range passes through Vermont, it becomes by turns 
silicious and calcareous, ordolomiCic, and is exceedingly variable in thickness. 
A mere knife-edge thickness of limestone may suddenly expand into 100 feet 
within the distance of a mile. The range continues in this erratic way along 
the whole Alleghany range, and, in conjunction with the Medina sandstone, 
is found from western New York to Wisconsin, through Canada West. 

WhOe a somewhat turbulent agency was depositing this curious rock within 
the continent, at its border, near the mouth of the St. Lawrence there was 
a quiet accumulation of limestones, under conditions suitable to the develop- 
ment of life. As the lithological characters are so distinct, the group, which 
consists of six divisions, embracing the equivalents of the upper part of the 
Hudson River group, the Oneida conglomerate, Medina sandstone, and the 
Clinton group, has received a distinct name, the ArUicosU Oroitp, 

The first period embraces besides the conglomerates, and having the same 
general geographical distribution, the Clinton and Niagara groups, consisting 
of alternate layers of shales and limestones. They are quite productive in 
interesting forms of life. 

There is also a belt of Niagara limestone in Canada, running down to 
Memphremago^ Lake, which seems to pass into calciferous mica schist, an 
azoic rock lying east of the Green Mountain range. 

The second great period of these upper rocks embraces only the Onondaga 
salt group, a series of limestones and shales 1,000 feet thick. Its develop- 
ment is less extensive than the preceding groups. 

The third great period is now called the Lower Hidderberg groups enlbradng" 
the following earlier divisions ; Pentamerus limestone, Delthyris shaly lime^ 
stone, Encrinal limestone, and the Upper Ponent series. These rocks are 
distributed in general conformity with the Niagara group west of Canada 
East 

Mineral DepoeUs. — ^There'are some remarkable mineral deposits in the si- 
lurian rocks. In the Northwestern States there occurs one of the most re* 
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markable deposits of lead ia the world, iu the Hudaon Biver group. It coyera 
3,000 square miles, chiefly la Wisconsin, but found also in Iowa and Illinois. 
The greatest amount of lead produced from it in any one year was 315,700 
tops. 

Copper is abundant in the same vicinity ; but especially about Lake Su- 
perior, in Potsdam sandstone. Masses of native copper have been uncovered 
there weig^hing flily tons ; and bowlders from the lodes are scattered over 
m area of several thousand square miles. 

The salt springs of the United States issue invariably from the Silurian 
rocks. 

Probably all the gold in the United States, both along the eastern and 
western shores^ is located in metamorphic rocks of Silurian or l^evonian ago. 
Along the Appalachian ranges it has been found all the way from Canada 
East to Alabama^ being particularly abundant in North Carolina. The Cali- 
fornia deposits are the most extensive in the world. 



DEVONIAN SYSTEM. 

The formations of the Devonian system are ten in number in New York, 
which may be arranged, by structural resemblances, into five groups. 

The Oriaikcmy Group embraces the Oriskany sandstone and the Cocktail 
grit The group extends from southern New York southwesterly to Ten- 
nessee, and westerly about 300 miles. The upper part is characterized by a 
fucoid resembling the tail of a cock, whence its name. 

The Upper Helderbei^ group embraces the Scoharie grit and the Upper 
Helderberg limestone, or, as at first divided, the Comiferous and Onondaga 
limestcmes. Tlie limestones of this group are widely developed through the 
Appalachian chain south of Hudson River, and westward, both in the United 
States and Canada^ as far as the palaeozoic rocks have been explored. It is 
also represented in the Dorset limestone of New England, a belt of lime- 
stone in Northern Vermont east of the Green Mountains, and probably at 
Bernardston, in the northern part of Massacliusetts, upon Connecticut Biver. 
It is the lowest rock in North America which contains icbthyolites. 

The three remaining groups are mostly sandstones and shales. The Sam- 
iUon division embraces the Marcellus shales, Hamilton group, and Grenesseo 
slate. This division is best developed in the Appalachian chain in Pennsyl- 
vania and Yirginia, thinning out gradually between the Hudson and Mis- 
sissippi Eivers. The Hamilton group in Iowa Ls mostly calcareous, contain- 
ing many interesting fossils. 

The fourth group embraces the Chemimg and Portage rocks of New York. 
From New York they extend southwesterly to Tennessee. In Ohio they 
have received the provincial name of Waverly sandstone. Farther west and 
north their equivalents have not been ascertained. 

The fifth group is the Catskill red sandstone, lithologically the old red sand- 
tAont of Europe. This is principally developed in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, so far as its equivalency has been determined. 

Devonian rocks are found in Eastern Massachusetts, Maine, Canada East, 
and in the more northern parts of the continent, but their equivalency with 
the deposits already specified has not been determined. 

From the study of the Silurian and Devonian systems the following con- 
clusions have been reached: 1. Until we reach the Genesee slate, all the 
organic remains found in these two great systems are marine. Here the first 
land plants are found* The /orTiM^ion^ appear to have been deposited suc- 
cessively near the shore of the paleozoic ocean, for besides the fossils ripple 
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marks and shrinkage cracks occur, even in some of the limestones. 2. The 
rocks are thickest near the borders of the continents. This is ceriain re- 
specting the eastern side, and probable respecting the western. 3. The rocks 
Jof the east coast are mostij silicious — shales, sandstones, or their altered 
ibrms: those of the interior are mostly calcareous. 4. The outline of the 
Ihtare continent is strongly marked -at the dose of the Devonian periods. 
The Appalachian, and perhaps the Rocky Mountam ranges, form long sand 
ree&, hemming in more pr less perfectly an interior sea^ covering the area 
now occupied by the Mississippi and its branches. At the same time the two 
other SQudler northern basins received their outline. 



OABBOKIVERQUS SYSTEM. 

The best classification of the Carboniferous system is that adopted by the 
Professors Rogers. They divide into the Vespertine, Umbral, and Serai se- 
ries, or the Lower Carboniferous, Middle Carboniferous, and Coal Measures. 
The lowest division consists of sandstones and conglomerates, with dark- 
colored slates sometimes containing beds of coaL This division is most 
abundantiy developed upon the eastern side of the Appalachian basin, 
sometimes being entirely wanting elsewhere^ In Ohio it constitutes the up- 
per portion of the Wavorly sanditone^ and in Tennessee it is a buhrstone and 
limestone. 

The Middle Carboniferous strata are quite variable in ccA&poeition. In 
Nova Scotia, etc., they are red shales, sandstones, and various marls. In 
Pennsylvania they are red shales, associated &rther south with a bed of lime- 
stene, which continues to increase in thickness southward. These strata are 
nearly all limestone in the 'Western States^ where they are thicker than in the 
eastern coal fields. 

In the true Coal Measures the rocks are sandstones^ conglomerates, shales, 
limestones, and beds of coal Some have traced resemblances between some 
of the conglomerates and the millstone grit of England. Upon the map the 
area covered by this division is represented as perfectly black. Coal fields 
are represented in the islands of the Arctic Ocean, in Newfoundland, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia^ New England, the Appalachian Basin, in Michigan, 
Illinois, lowS) Missouri, and Texas. The amount of coal is almost inex- 
haustible. 

In Iowa the Carboniferous system is divided as follows: Burlington lime- 
stone, Keokuk limestone, St. Louis limestone, Kakaskia limestone, and Coal 
Measures. These members are remarkably prolific with beautifiil remains 
of radiate animals. 

Permiaai /SSsries.— Uhtil recently the existence <^ Permian strata in the 
United States was unknown. Professor Emmons first announced that the 
fossils of the red sandstones of North Carolina corresponded with known 
Permian types. These fossils were plants and Thecodont saurians. If this 
position can be setUed, then at least the lower part of the Mesozoic con- 
glomerates east of the Appalachian range are Permian. 

Some geologists doubt the correctness of this view. But every one admits 
the discoveries of Messrs. Hawn, Swallow, Meek, and Hayden in Kansas, etc , 
to be genuine. These gentlemen have established the Permian character of 
many deposits in Kansas, Nebraska^ and Illinois, which were at first con- 
founded with the Coal Measures. There is an excellent development dt 
these rocks at Leavenworth, in Kansas. They are 861 feet thick, and have 
been divided into Upper and Lower Permian. About 100 species of foasLla 
have been collected and described from these strata. 
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Sabseqiiently to the deposltkni of the Coal Measorea, and prarioosly to the 
pTodaction of the Appalachian Mesozoio strata, the numerous plications in 
the Appalachian ranges were produced. The time of plication is known hj 
the fact that there are folds in the Upper Carboniferous strata and n<me in 
the later rocks. Trunks of carboniferous trees, orig^nallj upright, are inclined 
at various angles, according to the amount of dislocation. 

Inasmuch as fissures would be produced during these disturbances, through 
which heat would escape from the interior and penetrate through ail portions 
of the strata, perhaps in connection with water and other essential agents of 
alteration, we may suppose that the azoic rocks along the Atlantic coast 
were metamorphosed during the time of these disturbances, or the Permian 
period. In the absence of any evidence, we may conjecture that a ]aTge part 
of tlie azoic strata forming the basis of the Rocky Mountain ranges were meta- 
morphosed during the same period. But there is evidence to show that 
rocks are undergoing rapid alteration on the Pacific coast still later, even 
during the Alluvial period, as the action of beat is very great there at the 
present day. The metamorphism of these palseozoic rocks along the coasts 
must not be confounded with the alteration of the Laurentian series, for the 
latter were elevated and metamorphosed previous to the deposition of the 
Potsdam sandstone. 

At the close of the Palseozoic periods the form of the continent resembled 
Its present shape, but the amount of land above the ocean covered only 
about two thirds of its present eurfiice. Yet the general continental fea- 
tures, the mountains and plains, were the same as now. 



OLDER MESOZOIO STSTSMS. 

The older Mesozoic rocks are included upon the map with the Cretaceous 
groups, which are the most abundant, the former occupying comparatively 
little space. In the eastern British Provinces, New. Brunswicdc and Nova 
Scotia, we first find the red sandstones^ conglomerates, and shales of Mesozoic 
age. They are next admirably developed in the valley of Connecticut River 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut, where the most remarkable fossils, the 
iclmices, have been disooverod. The dip of the rocks in this terrain is almost 
invariably to the east 

In going south of Hudson River the same rocks are found in several 
basins, all dippmg to the west The series appears firat in New Jersey, 
where it forms a wide belt southeast of the Highlanda Thence it passes 
through Pennsylvania, from Bucks to York counties; thence into Fred- 
erick county, in Maryland; thence into Vii^nia. Throughout the whole 
extent of this deposit, from Nova Scotia to Virginia, ores of copper, bitumin- 
ous shales and limestones, and protruding masses of greenstone, are asso- 
ciated with it In Virginia the deposit appears to bo eminently calcareous ; 
and one of lis lowest beds is the well-known brecdated Potomac marble. In 
North Carolina there is another basin, somewhat irregular in its shape, 150 
miles long, from Tar River to Wateree River. Here the strata also dip west 
This is the ba^n examined by Professor Bmmons. 

Several characteristic fossils of the Lia^ were found by Captam McClintock 
in the Arctic basin. The extent of the strata oontaining them was not as- 
certained, and hence they are not represented upon our map. 

There has been, and still is a great variety of opinions expressed in regard 
to the age of these sandstones, it being generally assumed, perhaps incorrectly, 
that all the terrains are precisely contemporaneous. The older geologists 
(Madure^ Eaton, Sillimani and Cleveland) regarded those in the Connecticut 
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TaUejr at old red sandstone. In 1833 the senior author of this work, in his 
Bepmt on the Geology dt Massachustts, presented arguments to show that 
the^npper beds were the equivalents of the new red sandstone; and that 
opinion was generallj adopted in this country and in Europe after they had 
been examined by Sir Charles LyelL 

Professor W. B. Rogers subsequently maintained that the sandstone con- 
taining beds of workable coal near Bidimond, Virginia, an isolated deposit^ 
was of the age <^ the European Oolite. The fossils relied on to prove this are 
species <^ plants, viz., Zamites, Oalamites, Equiseta, Tseniopteris, Peoopteris 
Whitbyensis, Posidonia — a species of molluso—cmd several Fishes, as a Tetra- 
gonolepis. E. Hitchcock, Jr^ has discovered a tree fern near the middle of 
the series in Massachusetts, tiie Olathropteris rectiuscuhiSj some specimens of 
which can with difficulty be distinguished from the European species C. men- 
iscoides— a characteristic fossil of the beds of passage between the Trias and 
Lias. Hence he argues that the ichniferous or upper beds of the series are 
Jurassic or Oolitic. Professor Emmons has discovered, in North Carolina^ 
species of plants and Thecodont Saurians, which, with several European au- 
thorities, he regards as distinctly Permian. Professor Agassiz considers the 
ichthyolites of New England and New Jersey, occurring in these rocks in 
connection with the ichnites, as corresponding best, by their structure, with 
European specimens from the Upper Trias. . The Messrs. Redfield find some 
traces of Oolitic structure among the fishes. The heteroditic forms of the 
Lithichnozoa correspond best with the bizarre forms of the Oolite. 

From these discoveries and opinions we regard one point as settled, and a 
second as rendered probable. 1. A belt of rock, occupying the middle por- 
tions of the Connecticut River sandstone, below which no tracks are found, 
is of Upper Triassic age. The ichniferous strata above are either Liasslc or 
Oolitic. 2. Probably the whole series of rocks, from the Permian to tho 
Oolite inclusive, are represented in these strata. The strata are at least 5,000 
feet thick in Massachusetts, and this is adequate to embrace the whole, so far 
as they have been measured in other countries. 

In connection with palaeozoic and cretaceous rocks in Kansas and Ne- - 
braska certain rocks have been described, which, upon careful examination, 
may prove to be Triassic or Jurasmc. 

These different basins pf older Mesozoic rock were probably formed in es- 
tuaries ; or, as the Professors Rogers maintain, in some of the basins there 
may have been large rivers, depositing the materials in their beds, without any 
marine deposits. The physical features of the continent were being perfected 
while these deposits were forming. The lower layers have a higher inclina- 
tion than the upper, amounting to absolute unconformability in some parts of 
the basin along the Connecticut River valley. If the lower be Permian or 
Palseozoic, and the upper Triassic or Oolitic, we should expect such a differ- 
ence of dip. 

CRETACEOUS SYSTEM. 

The varieties of rocks composing this system, and the comparison of tho 
different members in the different parts of the continent, are treated of in 
Section IIL of Part I. 

The Cretaceous system occupies more territory, perhaps, than any other 
system in North America. It probably commences as far east as Nantucket 
and Martha's Vineyard, and extends continuously from New Jersey along 
the Atlantic coast to Mexico, and then covers nearly one third of the width 
of the continent, fix>m near the d-ulf of Mexico to British America, with oc- 
casional interruptions of older or newer strata. Along the Atlantic seaboard 
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it is not represented upon the map, because the greater part is covered hy 
tertiary deposits, but may bo occasionallj observed in deep excavations. 
There is some uncertamty respecting the northwestern limit of this system, 
but it is no doubt of as much extent as is indicated upon the map. Other 
Cretaceous beds are marked upon the map in Yucatan, Mexico, and the north 
part of South America. Dr. J. S. Newbury, United States Geologist, who 
has just returned (1860) from exploring the San Juan and Upper Colorado 
Kivers, in Utah and New Mexico, found the Cretaceous system there 4.000 
feet thick, and '' occupying an immense area west of the main divide of the 
Bocky Mountains." 

About 100 species of sheDs have been discovered in this system, of which 
twenty-five per cent are identical with European forms. Several interesting 
forms of vertebrate life have been discovered, as the ffadrosattnis in New Jer- 
sey — an animal resembling the Iguanodon of England. 

The area occupied by the Mesozoic upon the map, shows what were the 
outlines of North America in the Cretaceous period. The Atlantic coast was 
at the western margin of this group, and the Gulf of Mexico extended even 
into British America^ covering the cretaceous rocks. A part of the Rocky 
Mountains was also beneath the water, as some of their summits contain 
marine shells of Cretaceous age. Yet the interior ocean may have been 
shallow, and thus the continental area have been substantially the same as 
at present 

Gypsum is found in small quantities in Mesozoic rocks in North America. 
But the most extensive deposit is probably of Cretaceous age. Captain 
Marcf, in exploring the sources of the Bed Biver in 1852, traced out a thick 
deposit of this substance extendmg from the Canadian River, in dO** W. lon- 
gitude, nearly to the Rio Grande, at least 350 miles long, and from 50 to 100 
miles broad. 

TEBTIABY SYSTEM. 

The surfkoe represented as Camozoic upon the map is mostly underkid by 
the Tertiary system. There are three great deposits. 1. Along the Atlantic 
coast, outside of or covering the cretaceous rocks, from Boston to Southern 
Mexico, indudmg the whole of Florida and large parts of Louisiana and 
Mississippi 2. Along the Pacific coast, from Lower California to Russian 
America. 3. Occupying the great table lands of the Rocky Mountains, cov- 
ering more square miles than the Cretaceous S3rstem, though not as wide, 
though we suspect, since iDr. Newbury's researches, that here is some mis- 
take. Other deposits of small extent are found along the Alleghany ranges, 
upon the shores of the Arctic ocean, in Yucatan, and in South America. 
There are also several detached tertiary tracts upon the g^at interior creta- 
. oeous deposit which are not represented upon the map. 

The latest researches show that the European divisions of Eocene, Miocene, 
and Pliocene, can be traced upon this continent The deposits along the 
Atlantic seaboard (including the Mexican Gulf) have received local names. 
The Okiirbomegr(mp corresponds to the older Eocene, having the following 
characteristic fossils: Cardita planicost% C. Blandingii, Crassitella alta and 
Ostrea sellieformis. The Vicksburg group corresponds to the newer Eocene, 
containing the following characteristic fossils : Dentallum thaloides, Sigaretua 
arctatus, and Terebra costata. The Torkiown group embraces both tho Mio- 
cene and Pliocene. 

The Eocene strata are in too many localities to be here specified. The 
great Zeuglodon cetoides is found in them in the Southern States. 

A most extraordinary Miocene deposit has been brought to light in one 
18* 
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of the insolated badiw in Nebraska, It is in the MauvaiBeB feirrta, or Bo4 
Lands, on White River. There is a basin 800 feet below the general level, 
in which there are thousands of abrupt, uregular, prismatic, and columnar 
mas-e^s frequently capped with irregular pyramids, and stretching up to a 
height of from 100 to 200 feet, or more. So thickly are these natural towers 
studded over the surface of this extraordinary region, that the traveler threads 
his way through deep, confined, labyrinthine passages, not unlike the narrow, 
irregolar streets aud lanes of some quaint old town of the European continent 

But the mo^t interesting facts there brought to light are the bones of na- 
meroui) extiuct quadrupeds, some of them of enormous size, and differing 
from all fossil animals hitlierto described, though of the same fiunilies. Spe- 
cies of rhinoceros and tiger, large tortoises, a palseotherium eighteen feet long 
and nine feet high, the archsotherium, the oreodon, machairodus, etc., are 
described by Dr. Leidy ; and doubtless many more will soon be brought to 
light from this singular fresh-water deposit, where some of the same genera 
of animals occur as in the Paris basin. 

MiOcene. — ^Tho other Miocene deposits of the contuient, as at present known, 
are confined to tlie two oceanic tertiary belts — ^upon the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. The strata consist largely of sandstones, conglomerates, and shales, 
with scarcely any limestone. 

Too little is known respecting the immense area of tertiary desposits in the 
Rocky Mountain district {o pronounce with certainty their age. The pre- 
sumption is in favor of the older tertiary. 

PUoctne. — The Pliocene strata have not yet been much studied in this 
country, except at certain localities. In distribution they correspond to the 
Miocene ; viz., along the coasts. 

But there are, along the Appalachian chain, occasional beds of clay and 
iron ores with which no fossils are associated. In 1852, however, the senior 
author of this book explored a bed of lignite associated with these beds of 
iron, in Brandon, Vermont, and found in them a large number of fruits (fig- 
ured in Part II.) which are evidently of the age of the Pliocene. Prom these 
data we have supposed all the depodts in simUar positions throughout the 
range to belong to the Pliocene, although no lignite has been discovered in 
connection with them. 

AUumvm. — ^The drift and alluvial deposits of North America have been so 
largely treated in Section IT. of Part I., that we simply refer to them m this 
connection, with no additional remarks. 

IGNEOUS BOCKS. 

That part of the map which is covered with small dots represents the dis- 
tribution of the more recent igneous rodcs, the traps and basalts. They are 
most abundantly developed along the Pacific coast The largest area occu- 
pied by them is along the Columbia River in Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tory. There are multitudes of smaller deposits along the Rocky Mountain 
ranges in Mexico aud the Territories, which are not shown, three or four 
dotted areas standing as representatives of a large number. Farther north a 
similar series of trappean rocks is represented as a continuous belt Igneous 
rocks are abundant, also, about the Arctic Ocean, especially in Greenland. 

Trappean dykes are abundant along the Appalachian ranges and about 
Lake Superior ; but they do not overflow the sur&ce like those just described, 
and occupy too little space to be indicatsd upon the map. The granitic and 
the oldest igneous rocks are included under azoic rocks. 

N0TB.-^aptaux J. H. Simpson, who in 1858 and '59 explored the Onai 
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JSOsin Ijing between Ihe Wahaatch and Sierra Nevada Monntaiofl^ ** never 
before traveraed by a white man," has jost published (April, 1860) a note 
fix>m Messrs. F. K Meek and H. Englemann, respecting the new geological 
discoveries made hy them in those terra incogniki. In west longitnde 116*", 
they found, near the Humboldt Mountains, extensive deposits of Devonian 
rocks, 1,200 miles farther west than ever before known. Nearly as far west 
they found extensive Carboniferous formations, though not much coal In 
several places east of Lake Utah they found Triassic red sandstone, with nu- 
merous beds of gypsum and rock salt, as in Europe ; which, according to 
Marcoa, Blake, and Newbury, is developed on a grand scale in New Mexico. 
Jurassic rocks occur, also, near the same place in Utah ; also on Weber River 
Cretaceous strata ; also both Eocene and Miocene tertiary near Fort Bridger 
and elsewhere ; all of which, like the tertiary of Nebraska and elsewhere at 
the West, seem to have been deposited in brackish waters. What an inter- 
esting field for American geologists opens in these vast western xegions! 
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Avalanches. 104. 
Aviculu, 252. 
Auk, 168. 
Aulopora, 267. 

Auvergne, extinct voicanoes of^ ISL 
Auffite and hornblende, 50. 
Axis, anticlinal and synclinal, 20. 
Axis, folded, 81. 
Aymestry Limestone, 64. 
Axoic Bocks, 42, 60; in North America, 410. 

B. 

Babbaob on the propagation of heat, 218. 

BacotlUria, 852. 

Bacalit^297. 

Bailey, Prof., on Inftisoria, 858. 

Baphetes, 886. 

Barometer, Aneroid, 46. 

Barren Island volcanic, 176. 

Basalt described, 82 ; Localities, 85 ; has 

been protruded solid, 78. 
Bat fossil, 840. 
Batrachopns, 286. 

Batrachlans fossil, 871, 887 ; tracks of, 814 
Beaches, ancient, 14S; localities of; 148; 

how formed, 158. 
Beach perioii, 71. 
Bears, fossil, 887. 
Beaumont, Elle de, on the elevation of 

mountains, 208. 
Beaver fossil, 840. 
Becquerel on veins, 896. 
Beds of rock defined, 18. 
Belemnites, 297. 
Beginning to the present system, 877* 
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BelemnosepU, 998, 

BellerophoD, 858. 

Benevolenoe of Ood prored, 879; proflpeo- 

tlve, 879. 
Bible and Geo] 
Biff Bone Liok, . 
Binirculapes, 815. 
Billings, £. on cyHtlden, 856. 
Bismoth, its ores, 58. 
Birds fossil, 808; tbeir tracks, 810; their 

copn>lites,808; in Oolite, 827; in the 

Tertiarv, 887. 
Bitamen, 128; in Barmah and Yirffinia, 

128. 
BhuM^ ML^ 16 1 cbaiiLoi; 101 
BoK Ore, 75, 128. 
Bolabola, island of, 165.' 
Bone Caverns, 846. 
Bones of the follen angels, 284. 
Borings for water, 124. 
Bowlderff defined, 71 ; their she, 181 ; in 

trains, 189. 
Brachiopods, 851. 
Bramatheriam, 888. 
Breccia, 50. 

Bronn, on identity of species, 861. 
Brontozoam, 810. 
Brown Coal, wbeialuinid^ 58. 
Bryozoa, 880. 
Backiand on metallic Teihs, 807; on the 

Pterodactyle, 807. 
Banter Sandstone, 63. 

0. 

Cabimbts of Nataral History, 407. 

Cainozolc period, 41 ; system, 70. 

Calamites, 278. 

Caleidre grossier, 88a 

Cttlcareuus tiifii, 74. 

Cttlceola, 867. 

Calcite, 50. 

Calciferons Bandrock, 64. 

Calymene, 262. 

Cambrian rocks, 63 1 fossils in the, 847; 
Lithichnozoa in, 247 ; in North Amer- 
ica, 41U. 

Camel, fossil, 88S. 

Canons, 109 ; in New Mexico and Utah, 110 ; 
on the Eastern Continent, 110. 

Cape Ann Syenite, 404. 

Oaradoc Sandstone, 64. 

Carbon in the earth, 47 ; its origin, 58. 

Carbonic acid as a geological agent, 96. 

Carboniferous system, w; limestone, 65; 
fossils of; 278; in the United States, 
416, 414; £oger*s division of, 414 

Carcharodon, 884 

Carnivorous races flrom the first, 878 ; fossil, 
887. 

Caryocrinus, 868. 

Caspian Sea, 17. 

Catastrophes, interval between, 870, 871. 

Catenipora, 860. 

Catskill Bed Sandstone, 65. 

Causes geological, intensity of, 875; might 
produce all rocks, 169. 

Central bea^ 1S9. 

Cephalaspis, 270. 

CephalopKids, 254 ; amount oi; 231 ; their 
horny beaks, 281. 

Cetacea, 887. 

Chalk. 70. 

Chambered Shells, 261. 



Champlaln Clays, 149. 

Changes improve the world, 878 ; geologt- 
cal, how produced, 94, 170. 

Changes the means of atabiUty, 881. 

Chazy Limestone, 64 

Cheesewring, 116. 

Chelrolben>ides, 815. 

Cheirotherium, tracks of, 898. 

Chelonians, tracks ot, 287,816. 

Ohelonia, 826. 

Chemistry of Geology, 47. 

Chemical Deposits, 50. 

Chemical elements m the rocks, 47. 

Chemung Group, 65. 

Qhil^ its coast elevated, 184 

Chloride of Sodium, its deposition, 75. 

Chlorite schist, 61. 

Chlorine in tbo earth, 48. 

Cidarites, 299. 

Clairborne Group, 417. 

Classittcation of rocks, 40; of the Silurian 
and Devonian, 48. 

Clathropteris, 295. 

Clay, 7a 

Claystones in clay, 27, 88. 

Clay state, 6U, 62 ; for roofing, Ac., 408. 

Cleavage, 22. 

Clepsiosaurus, 287. 

Climate of earlv times trordcal, 195; ultra 
tropical, 195; gradually grew cooler, 
866 ; LyelFs hypothesU o^ 187 

Clinometers, 46. 

Clinkstone, 82 ; porphyry, 82. 

Clinton Group, 64. 

Coal, varieties of, 53 ; basin, sketch of, 54} 
measures, 65 ; in different countries, 66 
metamorphic, 54 ; coal fields, 66 

Cobalt, its ores and situation, 56. 

Cock-tail Grit, 65. 

Coincidences between geology and revela- 
Uon, 884. 

Columnar structure, 85. 

Comets, 209. 

Comparative Anatomy, its nse, 886. 

Compact feldspar, 81. 

Compass, pocket, 46. 

Concbifera, 252. 

Concretions in clay, 27, 28; ot iron ore, 29 : 
of unstratified rocks at Sandy Bay and 
in New Hampshire, 84 ; in sandstone, 
Iowa, 80. 

Conformable stratification, 89. 

Congelation, perpetual line o^ 187. 

Conglomerate, 59 ; of viewport and Ver- 
mont, 219. 

Gonlffne and Cycadesa, 298. 

Coniopteris, 29<L 

'Connecticut river sandstone, 415. 

Constancy of nature, 94; subordinate to 
the higher law of change, 881 

Consolidation of rocket, 16S. ' 

Continents elevated from the sea, 870, 885 ; 
present vertical movements of, 199; 
configuration oi; 203. 

Contortion of the strata, 84 ; in the Alps, 
85; in Massachnscttt:, 85; in Appala- 
chian mountains, 85. 

Connlaria, 868, 864. 

Copeza, 815. 

Coprolites, of birds, 818. 

Copper, its ores and situation, 55 ; in the 
United " - , « 



vior, 418. 



SUtes, 415; near Lake Supe- 
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Cora] Beeft, 75, IM; tlieii «zteiit 

Gorbala,882. 

Cornean, 6^ 

Corastone, 65l 

Cofitgttina, volcftno oi, 17S. 

Cosojogooy, 28&, 

Cost«iiuiotf, 897. 

Cotopaxi, lava thrown from, 17ft. 

Craters defined, 180 ; size of tlie andent, 

lo2. 
Creation proffreasive, 885; instntmentali- 

ties einpluyed in, 8Sft; in six days, 

8S5 ; centers of; 240; by law, 878; by 

Divine Puwer, 878, 877 ; a aaeoeasion 

of pictures, 888. 
Creations distinct, number o(^ 889. 
Cretaceous system, Otf ; of Unitod titatet. 

416; fiissiUof,880. 
Crinoids, 254. 
Crocodile fu6sil, 88ft. 
Crocodilia, 83ft. 
Cross otiursee, 894. 
Cross cuts, 898. 
Crossopodia, 259. 
Crow*8 tracks, 857. 
Crushing of ores, 898. 
Crust of tho earth, 7ft, 197 ; its thiekoMi, 

190. V— «-» 

Crastacea. 255; tracks of, 815. 

Currants, Oceanic, 117; their Telocity and 

effects, 118. 
Cuttle FiMh, 297. 
Cuvier, his classification, 287. 
Cyathouhyllutn, 281, 2613. 
Cycadoldca, 294. 
Cycas, 298. 
Cycadaceie, 298. 
Cyprosa, 882. 
Cypris, 248. 
CyrUuseru. 2ft& 
CystidesB, 255u 

D. 
Dava, Prof. J. D., on Kllauea, 178 ; on ro- 

ft-igeration, 198; on the American oon- 

nent, 207. 
Dapedius, 802, 

Darwin, on the Megatherium, 850. 
Days uf Creation, their nature, 887 ; sup- 
posed long periods, 887; supposed 

symbolical, 887. 
Dead Sea depressed, 17 ; its origin, 188. 
Death before the fall, 891; inseparable 

from sin, 891. 
Debris of ledges, 96. 
Doer fossil, 88S. 
Degradation of rocks, 96,95. 
Delos. 178. 
Delu of the Mississippi, Bhine,NUe, Bhone, 

Amazon, Ganges, &c., 112. 
Deltliyris, 262. 
Deluge of Noah, 892 : the supposed cause 

of most geological changes, not uniyer- 

sal, 892. 
Dendrerpeton, 285. 
Denudation, proofs and amount of, 119 ; in 

Wales, 121 ; in New EngUnd, 121. 
Deposits Chemical, 121. 
Deposition of rocl^ horizontal, 7ft. 
Detritus of ledges, 98. 
Development Theory, 878. 
Devonian System, 65 ; foasila of; M5 ; in the 

United States, 415^418. 



Dfaunond, where fttind, SOL' 

Dictyoeephalna, S91. 

Dilavlom, or Drift defined, H (aee Drift). 

Dinomia, 168, 842. "^ ^ > 

Dinosaurlaus, 804. 

Dinotherium, 888 : head oil 84a 

Diorite. 88; porphyry, 82. 

Dip of strata, 2a 

Diprotodon, 345. 

Diacrepaucitts alleged between geolocy ud 
revelation, 88? 

Disturbances, geological, beneficial, 878L 

Divisional structures, SL 

Divine Benevolence, prooft oi;878. 

Divine character perfect, 878. 

D'Orbigny on distinct creations, 889; en 
catastrophes, 871. 

Dodo, 168, 844. 

Dog fossil, 887. 

Dolerlte, 82. 

Dolphin, fossil, 840. 

Domite, 84. 

Downs or Dunes, 96 ; in Egypt. 96 : Eurooa 
and United 8tate^ W. 

Drift defined, 71, 127; modified, 128, 71, 73; 
dispersion oi; 129 ; in North America, 
129; in Scandinavia and Russia, 180; 
in Siberia none, 180; in the Alps, 129; 
in Great Britain and the European 
Continent, 180 ; in Syria and India,180 : 
in South America, 181 ; Vertical and 
horizontal limits oi; 140; transported 
fh>m lower to higher levels, 188; by 
what f«enoies produced; 168; time 
since, 1^ ; and alluvium one formation, 
168; size of bowlders, 181; atrin, 185; 
theory of preferred, li56. 

Drift wood. 167. 

Dromatherium, 292. 

Drongs, 115. 

Duncan, Bev. Dr., discovers fossil tnek& 
287. 

Dyke defined, 89. 

Dykes of trap in Cohasset and Salem, 82 ; 
in Termont, 85 ; systems oC 202 ; in 
Pelhain, 219. ' "^ ■ ^ ' 

Dynamics of volcanoe^ 176 ; table oi; 177 ; 
of geological agencies, 94. 



EA6U in India, 111. 

Earth, ita form, 1ft; had an early diurnal 
revolution, 885; its specific grnvitv, 
1ft; once melted. 1ft ; earliest condition 
oi;208; fiiture destruction oi; 888; ex- 
isted long before man, 871; its cmst, 
190 ; as a whole, 16 ; its density and 
form of the anrface, 1ft ; once all melted, 
194; its changes have been improve- 
ment, 874. 

Earthquakes, their proximate cause, 188 ; 
their precursors, 188 ; connected with 
volcanoes, 188; their effect8,188; holes 
formed by, 184; the most remarkable^ 
188; number of, 186; extinct, 181. 

Echinodermata, 254 

Egypt, dunes of, 96. 

Ehrenberg on Infusoria, 868. 

Elements in the earth, 47. 

Elephant in fW>zen mud in Siberia, 848; 
fossil apeeies, 887. 846; teeth ^ 889; 
living apeoies, 848. 
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Elevation of atntt, 19Tf of oonttaonts, 

199 ; of the oout of Chile, IM. 
£levationa and fabsidencea, 199. 
Elk. Irish, 849. 
£inbo>>«il rocks, 188. 
Embryonio ctaanieter of fossils, 867. 
Emuions, Prof, his dlsooveries, 67, 287, 

292, 291 ; bis Taoonio Byatem, 62; his 

Permian rocks, 414. 
Encrinal llmeatone, 6& 
Encrinitos, 254 ; families of, 254. 
Engineering and ceotogy, 4U1. 
English Channel, how formed, 11^ 
Eocene strata, 70. 
Epoch geological defined, 45. 
Equisetoeece, 278. 
ICrosioh, agents ot, 95; proo& ot^ 119; 

amuant ot, 121 ; by the ocean, 114; by 

rivers, 103; by ghioiers, 97; by the 

drift agency, 127; in Kew England, 

121. 
Eruptions, volcanic, their number, 171; 

phenomena of; 172. 
Escars, 147 ; in Andover and Aroostook, 

147. 
Etna, eruptions oC 178 ; quality of its lava, 

179. 
Enomphalos, 268. 
Enphotide, 82. 
Eurite, 79. 

Everest mountain, 16. 
Evil phvsical in the world before man, 891. 
Expansion of rooks bv heat, 196 ; of land 

and water nneqnaJ, 196. 
Extinct volcanoes, 181. 
Eyes of trilobites, 856 ; of inseots, 856. 



EiJCXouupoKA, 888. 

Favosites, 26L 

Fault defined, 89. 

Fauna, 886. 

Felstone, 81. 

Ferns living and fossil, 275; trea Cnns, 878. 

Fertilizers, 405. 

Field ice, 106. 

Fingal's Cave, 85. 

Fiords, 115. 

Firestone, 62. 

Fishes, number of living spedea, 868: of 
fossil, 868; scales of, 269: classifica- 
tion of, 269; homooeroalana heterocer- 
ofld, 288 : tracks of; 815 ; in the different 
formations, 269, complaint of; 284 : 
first appearance of 264: tracks ofl 
865. 

Fissures in the earth^s crust, 202. 

Flagating stones, 408. 

Flora, m. 

Flustra, 249. 

Folded axis. 21; strata, 201. 

Foliation, 22. 

Foors gold, 58. 

Footmarks fossil, 843; in the Cambrian 
rocks, 247 ; in lower Silurian. 257, 250; 
in upper Silurian. 265 ; in Devonian, 
878; in coal measures, 886; in Per- 
mian, 287; in Trias, 292; in Oolite, 
800; in. Wealden, 820; in AUavlnm, 
856; lA Canada, 857; ia Kew York, 



M6 ; In ICassaehaaetts and Conaeotleat, 
809; in Vermont, 259; in Pennsylva- 
nia, 257, 286; in Scotland, 278; in 
Wales, 259,287; in England, 286; in 
Oermanv, 292; names of the animals 
that matle them, 244 ; the most remark- 
able locality of, 809 ; synopsis of; 820 ; 
theory of, 819 ; books of; 819. 

Foraminifera, 280. 

Forbes, Prof. J. D., on the motion of gla- 
ciers, 106. 

Forbes, Prof. £., his researches in the 
^gean Sea, 241. 

Formation deflned 83. 

Formations, tables of, 41. 

Fossil animals, number of, 857. 

Fossil deflned, 288 ; man, 858. 

Fossil plants, their number, 860. 

Fossils, number of species of, 857, 860; ta- 
ble of; 858; laws of their distribution, 
861 ; classification of, 858. 

Fossiliferous rocks, 41; their thickness 
and extent, 43, 44, 242. 

Fourier on internal heat, 191, 194. 

Fox on metallic veins, W6 ; on the air in 
mine.<s 198. 

Fractured rocks in yermont,Ma8saehns«tta, 
and Oreat Britain, 188. 

Frozen Wells, 158. 

Fruits, fossil, at Brandon, Vermont, 829 

Fucoides, 260. 

Fulgur, 882. 

Fumerole, 170. 

Fusibility of rocks, 92. 

Fusulina, 280. 

G. 

Gaxunbuth, cavern oi; 846, 

Oalt,69. 

Oalvanism, Its metamorphie agency, 216. 

Oanges, delta of, 112. 

Oangue of a vein, 894 

Gas springs, 126 ; their origin, 127. 

Gasteropoda, 25a 

Gastornis, 887. 

Gay Head, strata of, 71. 

Gems, where found, 55. 

Genesee slates, 65. 

Geological Map ot North Americft, 401; 

Snrveys, 406 ; in North Carolina, Sonth 

Carolina, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania. 

and New York, 406 ; basins in North 

America, 407. 
Geologists have not attacked revelation, 

882. 
Geolosvand religion, 877 ; natural religion, 

877; revealed religiun, 892; mutually 

illustrate each other, 882; men who 

have written concerning them, 8S8. 
Geology deflned, 15; its prinoinles how fJAr 

settled, 883; dynamical, 15; of other 

worlds, 209; its history, 288; of North 

America, 405^ 
Geologists, how far agreed, 888. 
Geysers, of Iceland, 185; of Califbmll^ 

818. 
Giant's Causeway, 86, 
Gibbes, Prof., on fossil Sqnalida, 884. 
GIgantitherium, 818, 812. 
Giraffe fossil, 833. 
Glaciers described, 97; advance and retreat 

oi;9d; akatchea oi; 99, 101, 104; bm- 
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nlDM of, 100; in the Alps, 97; in 
Gieenland, 97; Hamboldt slaeier, 98: 
former extent of; 141 ; in Wales and 
SeoUand, 142; In New England, 142; 
strie ot, 100 ; oauae of their motion, 
108. 

Glacier theory, 154; action, 97; period, 
154. 

Globe, iU earliest state, 208; once all 
melted, 194 ; when first inhabited, 227 ; 
improved by ch»nge, SSL 

GlyptiMlqn. 850. 

Gnei&s €l ; porpbyritic, 61 ; for agricultaral 
purpo:ie9,44)8L 

Gold, where found, 56; in what rocks, 56; 
in the United States, 57, 418, 415 ; in 
Califurnid, Russia and Australia, 57; 
recently introdaced into the rocks, 56, 
879; its amount obtained in 1854, 67; 
theory of its orij^n, 56« 

Goniatite«, 26S. 

Gorge or Canon dfAned, 40; on Nlanira, 
Genesee, Pot(>in:w\ MLsiUSsippi, Mis- 
souri, the Bhino, the Dnnube, &c, 109 ; 
on Bed River, 110; on Cox Biver, 110; 
on the Colorado, 110. 

Gonld, A. A., on tracks, 856. 

Graham Island, 173. 

Gmnite defined, 78; porphyritio and 
graphic 78, 79; concretionary and tab- 
ular, 79; its orijrin,228; its economical 
use, 52 ; h:kS been protruded solid, 78 ; 
water concerned in its prodactlon, 228; 
for structures, 403. 

Granitic Group, 42, 77, 78. 

Granitic veins, 218. 

Graphite, 54. 

Graptolites, 249. 

Gray, Prof. Asa, his claadfication of plants, 
286. 

Graystone lara, 84. 

Greenland, undergoing a see-saw move- 
ment, 2'iO; iU glaciers, 97 

Green Mountain Giant, 188. 

Greenstone described, 82 ; columnar, 85; 
in Mts. Holyoke and Tom, 87 ; on the 
Hudson, 88; in Oregon, 88; on Lake 
Superior, 87 ; and basalt in Iceland, 85 ; 
in North Carolina, 88. 

Green sand described, 69, 70; its nse in 
agricultare, 70. 

Gres bisarre, 68. 

Group defined, 38. 

Guadaloune, fossil, man in, 868. 

Guano, 405 

Gypsum, 61 ; where found, 52. 

H. 

HABTTABn.iTT of Other worlds, 210. 

Hade, 894. 

Ha«lrodauras, 827. 

Hall, Prof., his system of the New Yoric 
rocks, 43; his discoveries in the Grap- 
tolites, 250. 

Halsyites, 260. 

Halysichnus, 81S. 

Hammers, Geological, 46. 

Hamilton Group, 65. 

Hamipes, 816. 

Hamiiea, 297. 

Hare, fossil, 84a 

Haatings sand, 69^ 



Hawaii, Toleantc^ 170. 

Hedge hog, foflsil, 84a 

Helderberg Group, 6^ 418. 

Uerculanenm buried, 178. 

Hexapodichnus, 815. 

HippoiMitamus, fossil, 888, 849. 

Hippurites, 824 

Historic Period, 71, 162. 

Hog, fossil, 888. 

Holyoke, Mt., trap oi; 87. 

Holoptichnus 271. 

Hornblende and augite, 60; schist, €2. 

Hornitos, 178. 

Hornstone, 82; porphyry: 82. 

Horsebacks or Eiscars, 147 

Horse, fossil, 849. 

Hudson River Group, 64 

Human remains in rock, 852; in eaTeni% 

854; in alluvium, 854; whether pre- 

adamic, 865. 
Humboldt glacier, 106, 9& 
Hummock on Holyoke, 187. 
Humus, in soil, 165. 
Huronian rocks, 6a 68, 411. 
Hutton, on veins, 896. 
Hyaena, fossil, 849. 
Hydatina, 852. 

Hydrate of iron, 122; of mangannM, 128. 
Hydra with many heads, 849. 
Hydrogen in the earth, 47. 
Hypanthocrinus, 262. 
Hypersthene rock, 82. 
Hypogene rocks, 60. 
Hyposoio rocks, 60. 

L 

loKBKRO, 104 ; theory, 154 

Ice caverns, 158. 

Ice isUnds, 108; floes, 107; rafts, lOT; 

belta, 107 ; icebergs, 107 ; foot, 107. 
Ice preserved by Uva, ISa 
Ichnolithology, 248. 
IcnnoloKv, 248 ; history at, 844; principles 

oi;^. 

Ichthyocriniis, 262. 

Ichthyopodulitea, 28a 

Ichthyosaurus, 803. 

Icthyodoruliles, 284 

Igneous agency, 17a 

Igneous rocks, 42, 77; in North America, 
41& 

Iguanadon, fossil, 805; tracks ot, 820. 

Iguana, 805. 

Improvement in the earth^s condition, 874. 

Inclination of strata, 20. 

Index palsBontoIogicus, 857. 

Inferences from palieontology, &&, 87a 

Infusoria, 851; Agassis ; views oi;289 ; fossil, 
166,248; Owen's views of, 289; from 
Berhn,852; A>om Vermont, 862; from 
Btchmond, 852. 

Inoceramus, 825. 

Insects, fossil, 282 ; eyes of, 266 ; in the dif- 
ferent formations, 282 ; in the Conneo- 
ticut Yalley, 801. 

Instability the means of stability, 881. 

Intensity of geological causes, 87& 

Internal heat of the earth, 188; prooiho^ 
189 ; objections to, 193. 

Interior of the earth in a melted state, 191 ; 
proofs of, 191. 

Interposition Divine special, 880. 
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Interral after the beginning, AM. 

Iron in the eerth, 48; ita orea, 66 ; pyrlteai 

68 i in United States, 406. 
lalanUa formed bj voloanoea, 178. 



jAXonn, Sir Wm., on lehnologj, 887. 

Jerboa, foaail. 840. 

Joints defined, 21 ; their origin, 999. 

Joruilo, yolcanie, 180. 

Juke*s eatalogoe of feastla, 857. 

Japiter covered by a finld, 909. 

Joraaaic system, 68; IbasUa oi; 99S. 



Exira, Dr., on ice Phenomena, 107. 
Kangaroo fusail, 846. 
Katakekaumena, 181. 
Kaup, on Cheirotheriom, 998. 
Kilauoa described, 86, 174, 180. 
Knapp, Dr., his exegesis of the Moaale ac- 
count, 883. 
Kapperscheiffer 68w 

L. 
LABTstNTHODOH paohygnathns, desorlption 

and sketch of, 991. 
Labyrinthodonts, characters oi; 990. 
Looertilia, or lizards, 984. 
Lady geologists, 998. 
Lakes, bursting ot, 118. 
Lamarck^B hypothesis of transmutation of 

species, 210. 
Lamination defined, 18; contorted, 18; in- 
dined, 13; its origin, 19. 
Landslips, 106. 
Laurentian roclcs, 60, 410. 
Lava, ita character, 77, 179 ; aqueo-igneona, 

179, 212, 229 ; trachytie 84 ; anglUo, 84; 

graystone, 84 : vitreous, 84 ; ita amount, 

177; ice beneath, 180. 
Laws of paiseontology, 861. 
Lead, ita ores and situation, 56; in the 

western States, 414 in the upper Miss- 
issippi, 895. 
Lebias,833. 

Ledges fractured, 138 ; debris oi; 96. 
Lee side of ledges, 188. 
Leidy, Pn>f , describes new animala» 490. 
Leman lake, deposit in, 872. 
Lepidodendron, 278. 
Leptiena, 262. 
Leptodactylous birds, 810. 
Lias, 63. 
Libellula, 801. 
Life systems of; 869; when commeaeed, 

227, 878. 
Lignite, 53. 
Lily Encrinite, 289. 
Lime in the earth, 48. 
Limeatone, ita varietiea, 60 ; eryatalline, 61 ; 

mountain, 65; metamorphie, 61; for 

eonstrnction, 408. 
Limestones, varietiea of; 60. 
Lindley, his ezperlmenta on plants, 975.. 
Lingula flaxa, 64, 251. 
Lithichnozoa, 244 ; in difTorent formatlona, 

944; in the Gonneetieut Valley, 809. 
Uthological charaotora of the atratifled 

rooks, 69; of the unstntifled, 76. 



LIthogmphiu, 81& 

Lituitea, 954. 

Linrda, tracks of; 812. 

Llandeilo flags, 64. 

Location of ronda, Ac, 401. 

Lodes, 891 

Logan, Sir Wm., hia flmwfflfntton, 60 ; on 
fossil tracks, 257. 

Lower Silurian rocks, 64; foesOa ot, 848. 

Ludlow sliale, 64. 

Ludura Ueimontil, 89. 

LycopodiaoesB, 277. 

Lyell, hia hypotheals of ancient climate, 
187 ; of cansea in action, his objection 
to central heat, 194; hia division of the 
tertiary. 828; on foasil men, 854. 

Lyriodon, 824. 



MAOLUu'ft Map, 406. 
Maclurea, 258. 
Macranchenia, 851. 

Magnetism of rocks, 88; in Europe, 90; in 
United States, 89 ; on Vesuvius, Etna, 
and Ararat, 90 ; the origin of, 90. 
Magnesia in the earth, 48. 
Malpais, eruption in, 178. 
Mammalia, orders of, 287 ; fossil where first 

found, 292 ; in the tertiary, 887. 
Mammoth, the Siberian, 848; type of; 84& 
Man, when first appeaced, 885; the last 
animal created, 855 ; his geological 
agency, 168 ; fossil, 852. 
Manganese, ita position, 55. 
Map. Gtoologicaf, of ^orth America, 406, 409. 
Marble for structures, 408. 
Marcellns shales, 65. 

Marcy, Capt, his discoveries in Texas, 419. 
Marl, where found, 74; in alluvium, 74; 

shell, 121. 
Marsupials, in Oolite and Trias, 808. 
MarsuDialoids, 809. 
Mostoaon^s teeth, 889 ; Newburg, 846. 
Mastodon ftwssil, 889, 846. 
Materials fur structures, 402. 
Matrix of a vein, 894. 
Matter, ita supposed eternity, 877. 
Mauna Keo, volcano of; 174 ; Loa, 174. 
Mauvaise Terres, 418. 
Medina Sandstone, 64. 
Megaceros, 849. 
Megalonyx, 851. 
Megalo8auru^ 804. 
Megatherium, 850. 
Mesatheroids, 851. 
Mofaphyre, 89. 
Memorabilia of creation deaeribed By rer* 

elaUon, 884. 
Mercury, where found, 56. 
Mer de Glace, 97, lOa 
Merrimack river, ita deposits, 118. 
Mesozoio rocks, 41, 67 ; foaail characterisUea 

oi; 898; In the United States, 41& 
Metallic veina, charaotar and repletion of; 

894. 
Metallolda in the rocks, 47 ; hypothesis o^ 

198. 
Metallurgy, 899. 

alsintbe earth, 47; where l^nnd, 65; 
modea in which they occur, 65 ; their 
diatribntlon,66; amount <^ by mining^ 
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MetemorphiBin, 811 ; eirtandi throagh the 
the whole globes 881 ; iU agents* 811; 
its etteeta, 21ft, 888; still Koing on, 883: 
explains the origin of sehtsts, 886|ftn<l 
offn'aDite and tni(s 828; table ot, 288. 

Mica, 49. 

Mica schist, 6U 408. 

Micrulestes, 298. 

MiUer, Hugh, on tracks, 888, 818. 

Millstone grit, 6S. 

Mineral waters, 185. 

Mineral and orasnie forms, 18. 

Minerals, simple, 48 ; in the rocks, 48 ; nse- 
All, their 8itaatio% oomposition ot, M ; 
altered, 888. 

Mineralogy of geology, 47. 

Mineralizers or organic remalna, S85w 

Mines, tempentora of; 189 ; how wrought, 
897. 

Minin^t, theoretieal, 894; pnetteal, 89T; 
pnMlncts, table ot, 400. 

Miocene strata, 70. 

Miracles defined, 880; In natore, 830. 

Mississippi, delta oi; 118. 

Modi Aod' drift, 148; forma ot 144. 

Modiolopsia, 868. 

Mole, fossil, 840. 

Moliosca, living and foasll, 8S9, 388, 888. 

Monailnoc, strue on, 188; emboaied rooka 
upon, IM. 

Monkey, fossil, 88T. 

Moon, volciinlc, 809. 

Moraine terraoea, 144; in Tmro, 145; in 
Korth Adamakl46; the sites of ceme- 
teries, 145. 

Mosos:iurus, 827. 

Moautiiiii limestone, 65^ 

Mountains, the hiifhest, 16 ; of Enropo ele- 
vateil at different periods, 807 ; of North 
America, 8()6; Seanmont's theory oi; 
208 ; obJiMstions to, 808 ; how elevated, 
195 ; near the coasts of continents, 806. 

Mouse, fossil, 840. 

Murex, 882. 

Mttschelkiilk, 63. 

Murohison, Sir R. L, on the. beginning of 
life on the i^obe, 887. 

Mnrohidonfa, 8&3. 

Mylodon, 850. 

Myrlopods, 899. 

Myrmecobius, 898. 

Mystrlosaurus, 808. 



Vatitbal religion illustrated by geology, 

877. 
Nautilus, living and fossil, 881. 
Nebulto, 809. 

Neckar on metallic yeins, 897. 
Neuropteris, 874. 
Nev(>ofQlaciers, 97. 
Newbury, Dr. O. S., his diaooTeriea in Utah 

an(i:NewMezloo,419. 
Now Ked Sandstone, 68. 
New York system of rocks, 48. 
Niagara fiills and river, 118. 



Niagara group, 64. 
Niger, delta oi; 118. 
Nile, delta of; 118.. 



Noeggerathia, 881 
Notornia, 848. 



NoTaenlite, 88. 
NoVa Scotia, waste of; 114. 
Nummulltes, 881; firom the Sphinx, and 
Pyramids, 881. 



^BSTDIAV, 84 

Ocean, ite depth, 17 ; its temperature, 193; 

its bottoni, 17 ; its geolcffieal agency, 

114 ; its bed depressed, 198. 
Ocypode, tracks oi; 857. 
Oldhamia, 847. 

Old Red sandstone, 65 ; conglomerate, 65. 
Old river beds, 158. 
Onondaga salt group, 64. 
Oolitic system, 68 ; fossils of; 898L 
Ophicalce, 51. 
Ophiolite, 51. 



Ophidla, 887. 
Ophite, 51. 



Ophite, £ 

Ophiura, 262. 

Order of creation, table of, 864, 8S9 ; perhapa 
not (riven in all cases in scripture, 883. 

Orders, fossil, increasing and decreasing, 86Sw 

Ore in veins, 894 ; in bods, 885; extraction 
of, 893. 

Organic geological agencies, 865. 

Organic remains described, 284; how pre- 
served, 834 ; bow chanced to stone, 885; 
whether now being iietrifle<l, 885; how 
determined, 835 ; classifled, 848 ; mostly 
marine, 848; amount of; 248; height 
ttiiove the sea, 848; in different for- 
mations, 848; how fur tliey identify 
strata, 40; vortical range of, 862; com* 
pared with living specitis, 866, 867; 
number of species, 867; table o^ 853; 
tropical in Itigli latitudes, 866; in the 
Cambrian, 84f ; in lower Silurian, 848 ; 
in upper Silurian, 859; In Devonian, 
865*, in OariMniferons, 278 ; in Permian, 
286; in Trias, 283; in Oolite, 298; in 
chalk, 820; in tertiary 823 ; in alluvlam, 
841. 

Oi^nization more perfect as we ascend, 

86a 

Oriskany sandstone, 65. 

Ornlthold Lizards and Batrachians, 81(^ 

Ornithopus, 811. 

Oronoco, delta oi; 118. 

Orthis,258. 

Orthooera, 854. 

Orthodactylus, 814. 

Osars, 146 ; whether in this coantry,14T. 

Ossiferous caverns, 846. 

Ostrea,884. 

OtoKonm, 814 

Outcrop of strata, 80l 

Ovlbns, 855. 

Owen, Sir Richard, his classiflcatloa of 
animals, 887 ; his work onpalasontologj, 
860; hU views the Protoxoa, 889 ; on 
trilobites, 857 ; on reptiles, 884 ; on the 
Labyrinthodon, 890; on the tracks of 
birds, 808 ; on the extinct birds of New- 
Zealand, 848; on Mammotha, 84S; on 
the Mylodon, 851 ; on duration of typea, 
888; artribntion of reptilea, 865; kU 
orden of creation, 864. 

Oz, fossil, 849. 

Oxygen in tha earth, 4& 
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PACHITDAOTTLOVB blrdfl, 810L 

Paehydertnata, extinct, 851. 

Palieobatracbiis, 884. 

Palseochordo, 247. 

Palseocoma, 826. 

Palaeontology, 283; Its division into two 

parts, 21)8. 248 ; Tostricted by some to 

animals, 288. 
Paleeontologlcal classification, 45. 
Palseontol<^cal characters of the rookSi 

24«. 
Palieoniscus, 2S8. 
Palffiosaarus, 287. 
ralfeutherlum 888. 
Paiteozuology, 238; laws of; 861. 
Palseophytology, 283. 
Palaptftryx, 842. 
Paleozoic rocks, 41, 62; period, 45; fossil 

characters of, 287. 
Pallsodoes, 68. 
Palms, fossil, 829. 
Papandayane, volcano of, 178. 
Paradoxides, 257, 412. 
Paroxysmal movements, 870, 197. 
Pear Encrinite, 254. 
Peat, 74; how formed, 166. 
Pebbles, elongated, 220. 
Pedometer, 46. 
Pegmatite, 78. 

Pelo's hair, or volcanie glass, 85. 
Pentacrinite, Briarean, 254* 299. 
Pentameras, 261. 
Pentremite, 281. 
Peperino, 85. 
Period defined, 45; long in geology before 

the SIX days, 886; historic, terrace, 

beach, osar, and drift, 156; of organic 

beings on the globe, 45. 
Permian system, 67 ; in the United States, 

67, 416 ; fossils of, 2S6. 
Petrifaction, its nature, 285 ; recent, 285. 
Petroleum, 128. 
Petr«>^lex, 81. 
Pezohaps Solitarius, 844. 
Phiiscolotherium, 809. 
Phillips, ProU John, on metamorphic rocks, 

211. 
Pholadomya, 882. 
Phonolite, 82. 
Phytopsis, 248. 
Pic, volcano of, 178. 
Pictet, on tertiary strata, 829 ; his pal»on> 

tology, 857. 
Pi«rrt)aBot,181. 
Pitch lake, in Trlnadad, 12& 
Pitchstono. 84. 
Placmlus, 389. 
Pln»£iaalax, 809. 

Planetary space, temperatnro of, 188. 
Planets geoloirical state of, 209. 
Plans of the Deity as shown by geology. 

Plants, geological agency of, 166; land, 
where first fonnd, 260 ; fossil in the 
rocks, classified, 286, 860. 

Plastistty of (»ldcr rocks, 216. 

Platinum, where found, 56. 

Plesiosaurus, 804. 

Pleurocystites, 256. 



Plieatlon of the strata, S4. 

Pleistocene strata, fossils of, 842. 

Pliocene strata, 70 

Plumbago, where found, 64 

Plnton Geysers, 218. 

Plutonic rocks, 91. 

Po. delta of, 112 ; embankment on the 112. 

PolemarchuB, 812. 

Polypiaria, 248. 

Polypi, or polyps, 248. 

Polythalamia, 2S0, 881. 

Pompeii, buried by lava, 17a 

Popocatapetl, ISO. 

Porcupine fbssil, 840. 

Porphyry, 81 ; trachytic, &c, 81. 

Portland stone, 408; quarries, 408. 

Posidonomya, 267. 

Potaasa in the earth, 48. 

Potsdam sandstone, 64. 

Preeious stones, where found, 55. , 

Primary rocks, 60; their origin, 226 ; lime- 
stone, 61. 

Prismatic or columnar structure, 85. 

Productus, 287. 

Progression, organic and inorganie, 874; 
objections, 874. 

Prospective benevolence, 879. 

Protogine, 81. 

Protosaurns, 287. 

Prototichnites, 258. 

Protozoa, 280. 

Providence of God over the world, 880; 
special, 880. 

Provinces in zoology, 840 ; botanieal and 
zoological, 840. 

Pterichthys, 270. 

Pterotlactyle, 8U5. 

Pterosauria, 805. 

Pumice. 84. 

Pnrbeck strata, 69. 

Purgatories, 115; at Newport, llBk 

Pyroxene, 50 ; porphyry, 81. 



QUAOUAVERSAL, dip, 21. 

Quartz, crystallized, 48. 
Quartz rock, 62; its origin, 224. 
Quaternary Period, 45. 
Quebec group, 412. 



Badiata, 289. 

Baindrop impressions, 819 ; on clay, 857. 

Bamparts, pond and lake, 118; inBusala, 
114. 

Bana dilnviana, 886. 

Baniceps, 2S5. 

Bat, fossil, 840. 

Beasoning In geology, basis of, 94. 

Becent Plutonic rocks, 91. 

Bed river raft, 167 ; canon on, 110. 

Bed sandstone, new, 68. 

Beligion, natural. Its connection with geol- 
ogy, 877 ; revealed, 882. 

Beptiles, the earliest, 271 ; tracks o^ 878; 
their development, 865. 

Bevelation and geology, 888 ; in harmony, 



Bhinooexoft fosail, 888. 
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R1ioD«. ddte of; lis. 

Khyndiolitefl, 881. 

Bhynchosannu, 891. 

Blven, their geological agency, 103. 

Roches moatonneA, -188. 

Bock salt, where found, 58; in the United 
States, 58 ; in the eastern world, 58. 

Booking stones, 72; in Borre, 72; at Fall 
Blyer, 78. 

Bocks, chemical composition of. 47, 98; how 
worn down, 94; aqueoas, 18; igneous, 
18; azoic, 43; fosslltferuus, 41 ; hypo- 
xoic, 41 ; metamorphism ot, 811 ; their 
Uthological characters, 59 ; their palsi- 
ontolo^eal chanw^rs, 846; smoothed 
and striated, 182; emb«iese<l, 188; 
plicated, 84: stratified, 18, 41: nn- 
stratified, 42; relative ago of, 99; 
metamorphio, 81 ; sedimentary, 59 ; 
chemical, 59 ; soluble in water, 9o ; their 
endurance, how tested, 404. 

Bogers, Professors, their system of classifi- 
cation, 43 ; their experiments on solu- 
bility of rocks, 95 ; the Henry D.'s re- 
port on Pennsylvania, 406. 

Boman cement, 89. 

Butiodon, 887. 

S. 

Sabbima, 178. 

Baunrfd fishes, 867, 884. 

Saurian reptiles, 871, 885. 

Sanropus, 878b 

Saliferons rocks, 68, 126. 

Salt, iU origin, 169 ; in Siberia and Mexico, 
169. 

Salt springs, 126; their origin, 186: in 
Uniied States, 415, 418. 

Sandstone for structures, 408. 

Sandwich Islands, volcanic, 174 

Sao, 857. 

Saturn covered by n fluid, 209. 

Sanrians, 2S7. 

Saiiroid fishes, 284. 

ScaUtes, 258. 

Scandinavia a center of drift dispersion, 129. 

Scanbites, 297, 825. 

Scelidotherium, 851. 

Scheuchzer on fossil fishes, 834. 

Schoharie Grit, 65. 

ScoIitbu^S 248. 

Scorpion, fossil, 282. 

Scn>pe on Anvergne, 181. 

Sea bottoms, ancient, 143. 

Sea beaches, ancient, 143. 

Seals, their number, 164; fossil, 887. 

Seam defined, IS. 

Secondary rocks, 67 ; plntonlc, 91 ; period, 
45. 

Section, ideal of the earth^s crust, 86, 87 ; 

ideal of terraces, 150; across the Alps, 

25 ; across the Appahushians, 27 ; of the 

bottom of the Atlantic ocean, 17: in 

' New York, 68; In Derby, Vt., 825. 

Sedgwick on metallic veins, 896. 

Sedimentary rocks, 59. 

Semiophoros, 883. 

Seneca oil, 12& 

Sepia, 297, 298. 

Beptaria, 89. 

Series of rocks, 88. 

Serpents, fossU, 887. 



Serpentine, 61 ; where found, 88 ; a tneto- 
morphic rock, 51, 68. 

Serpulo, 299. 

ShiUe, 59. 

Sharks fossil, 8<4- from N. Carolina, 884. 

Shells, chambert-d, 281, 897 ; their vertical 
range, 298 ; the number of fossil. 

Shepherd, Forrest, on the Pluton Qeysera^ 
21& 

Ship Bock. 182. 

Shoading, 897. 

Shrew, fossil, 840. 

Siberia rich in gold, 57; no proper drill 
there, 18a 

Biglllaria, 876. 

Silica in the earth, 43. 

Siliceous marl, 75 ; sinter, T5, 182. 

SUliman, Prof B. Senior, his Journal, 406 ; 
his views of the Mosaic davs, 887. 

Silurian system, 68; lower and upper, 64 ; 
in North America, 411. 

Silver, where found, 56. 

Simple substances in the earth, 47; xnln- 
ersls in the rocks, 48. 

Sinaite, 80. 

Sinter siliceous, 75. 

Sirenia fossil, 887, 889. 

Sivatherium, 888, 850. 

Skaptar, Jokul, quantity of lava from, 188L 

Shark, tooth of; 888. 

Shepnrd, Prof. C. U., on Adamsite, 885. 

Silicates in trap and granite, 98. 

Slides on the Green and White Mto., 105. 

Slime-pits near the Dead Sea, 182. 

Slope in mining, 895. 

Snipe, tracks of, 856. 

Sonpstone, 408. 

Soda in tho earth, 48. 

Soils, their composition, 78, 404: a proof of 
Divine benevolence, 878 ; tneir forma- 
tion, 165, 404; from different rocks, 
405; mixed, 405. 

Solitaire, 344. 

Solfatara, 170. 

Somma, 174. 

Spalaootherium, 8C9. 

Species had once a wider range, 866 : their 
distribution, 861 : living and fossil com- 
pared, 866, 867 ; In the different forma- 
tions unlike, 861; new, how Introduced, 
378; not transmuted, 270, 878; had a 
limited duration, 361. 

Sphagnum, 166. 

Sphenopteris, 266. 

Sphenophyllum, 280. 

Sphinx, ita geological character, 88L 

Spiders, fossil, 800. 

Spirifer, 858. 

Spirals, 897. 

Spondylus, 324. 

Springs, phenomena of; 128; salt, in United 
States, 126 ; their origin, 126 ; mineral, 
125 ; gas, 126. 

Bqnalidte, 838. 

Squirrel, fossil, 840. 

StabriB, buried, 17a 

Stability secured by change, 389L 

Stalactites, 74. 



Stakigmites, 74 
Stamping of ores, 819. 
Steatite, 61. 
Stellerla, 168, 865. 
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StereognftthaB, 809. 

Btlgmaria, 27S. 

Stoes sido of a ledge, 188. 

Strata defiDotl, 19 ; bent, 21 ; pTertorned, 
21 ; in the Alps, 21 ; their thickness, 
how measared, 75; in Europe, 76; in 
United States, 43, 44 ; metamorphosed, 
226 ; how identified, 40 ; table of, 41. 

Biaratifled rocks deposited from water, 75 ; 
metaniorpliosed, 226; tilted up, 76; 
folded, 201. 

Stratification, how distinguished from 1am- 
• ination, cleavage, and foliation, 19 ; its 
character, 18. 

Strife by glaciers. 102 ; by drift, 185 : sev- 
eral sets of 136; their courses, 186. 

Strike of strata, 20. 

Strings, 895. 

Stromboli constantly active, 180. 

Structure in rocks original, 18; superin- 
duced, 222. 

Subaqueous ridges, 147. 

Submarine forests, 200. 

Subsidence on Columbia Biver, 134. 

Subterranean forests, 295. 

Sulphur in the earth, 47. 

Sumbawo, eruption in, 172. 

Sun, its present state, 209 

Superposition of rocks, 87. 

Surface geology, 127; theories of, 154; the 
theory adopted, 156 

Survey, geological, of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Massachusetts, 406; of 
New York and other States, 406. 

Sweden, its shores rising, 199. 

Syenitic greenstone, 82. 

Syenite, 80; of Qnlncy, &c, 80, 404; con- 
glomerate, 80 ; for structures, 404 

Synchronism of rocks, 40. 

Synclinal axis, 21 

System of things the same in all a^es, 878 ; 
the present had a beginning, 877. 

Systems of elevation. 207 ; of organic beings 
on the globe, 869. 



Tablc of the composition of rocks, 93 ; of 
oiganic remains, 85S; of the metals 
mined, 408; of simple minerals, 51; of 
rocks, 41. 

Taconic Kocks, 411. 

Talc, 50. 

Talcose schist, 61, 408. 

Tapir, fossil, 883. 

Telerpeton, 271. 

Temperature of the globe from externa) 
sources, 186 ; from internal causes, 188 ; 
of springs in mines, 189 ; of rocks in 
mines, 189 ; of Artesian wells, 189 of the 
planetary spaces, 188 ; of the ocean, 198 ; 
increases toward the center, 188; its 
rate of increase, 190 ; of the air, 187. 

Temple of Jupiter Serapls, 200. 

TenerifTe, 179. 

Terebra, 882. 

Terebratnla, 251. 

Terrain, 88. 

Terraced valleys, 110. 

Terraces described, 150; of a valley, 110; 
kinds of, 151 ; of rivers. 151 ; of lakes, 
152 ; nurine, 162 ; in Vermont, N. H., 



on the Bhlne, in BcoftlAnd, 151 ; Goxge, 
Delta, Lateral, Glacis, 151 ; of South 
America, Utah, dec, 163 ; how formed, 
169. — , . , -n 

Terrace period, 159. 

Tertiary strata described, 70 : Platonic rocks 

o(; 91 ; period, 45 ; in North America, 

70, 419 ; fosaila of; 828 ; division of. 828. 
Tetragonolepis, 802; fossil character of; 841. 
Theory of surface geology, 158. 
Thecodontosanrus, 287. 
Theories of nietamorphism, 216, of drift, 

166. 
Thermal springs, 185: theory of, 185. 
Ttdes, their geological effect, 116. 
Tilestone, 65. 

Tin, Its ores, and situation, 66. 
Titan's pier, 88; Piazza, 87. 
Toadfitone, 88. 

Toads preserved alive in rocks, 288, 284. 
Tortoises, fossil, 827 ; tracks ot 278. 
Totten on the expansion of rooks, 196. 
Toxodon, 851. 
Toxodontia, fossil, 887. 
Trachyte, 8^ 

Trachytic Uva, 88 ; porphyry, 84. 
Tracks human, 857 ; of animals (See Fossil 

Footmarks) ; settled characters of, 245; 

in clay, 856. 
Trains of angular blocks, 189. 
Transmutation supposed of species, 878. 
Trap Bocks, 42 ; on Lake Superior, 88; west 

of Bockv Mountains, 88; in Bowan 

county. North Carolina, 88. 
Tnppean rocks, 42, 77, 81. 
Travertin, 74. 
Tree ferns, 874. 

Trends of coast lines, mountains, Ac, 204. 
Triassio system, 68; fossils of; 288. 
Triconodfin, 809. 
Trigonia, 824. 
Trigonotreta, 967. 

Trifobites, 265 ; eves of; 256 ; fiimlUes of; 267. 
Trinadad, pitch fake in, 128. 
Tufa or tuff, volcanic, 84 ; calcareous, 74. 
Turbinolia, 882. 
Turrilite, 297. 
Turritela, 825. 
Turtle stones, 89. 
Type defined, 862 ; each had one term of 

existence, 862. 
Typical forms of continents, 206. 



Uloi>kkdron, 878. 

Ultra tropical, character of foisils, 866. 

Underlie, in mining, 891. 

Unger, on fossil pluits, 860. 

UDfossiiiferouB Bocks, 42. 

Uniformity of nature, 94; subordinate to 

the higher law of ehange, 881. 
UnisnIca^ 818. 
United States, geology of; 406; geological 

map of; 408. 
Unity of the Divine plan, 878. 
Univalve shells, fossil, 883. 
Unstratified Bocks, 42, 76 ; varieties of, 42, 

77, 92; Visibility of, 93 composition 

ci,92,9Bi mode of their oconrrence^ 86 ; 

of aqneo-igneoiu origin, 228 ; relatiye 

age oi; 90. 
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XTnUUui moQBtaliM, gold in, 67 ; 

Upper Silorian rocks, 08 ; foeellB ot, 209, 411ft. 

Useftil Toeks in the eurtb, 62. 

Utioa Slate, 64. 

Y. 

Yalutb of eleration, 109: of deaodstlon, 
100 ; original, 109 ; of subsidence, 109 ; 
terraced, 110. 

▼arlegated Marls, 68. 

Vegetable life, when first appeared on the 
globe, 248. 

Vegetable kingdom, elassifled, 286. 

Vertebral animals, 287, 268. 

Vesavius, 178. 

Veins defined, 80; in Lowell, and Cornwall, 
81; in West Hampton, 82 ; in Salem, 88; 
in Colroin, 84 ; in VTermont, and Conway, 
85 ; general sketch of; 86 ; metallic, their 
width, rocks traversed by, 895 ; most 
pruductiTO near unstratifled rocks, 895; 
of segregation, 80 ; of injection, 80; of 
dilTerent ages, 895. 

Vermonter, the, 182. 

Vertical movements of land, 199 ; withoat 
earthquakes, 199; accounted for, 198. 

Vertical range of animals and plants, 868. 

Vesuvius, minerals A-om, 84; crupUons 
from, 178. 

Vicksbarg group, 417. 

Villarica, constantly active, 180. 

Volcanic action, 1/0; hypothesis of, 192; 
breccis, 85; craters, 170: ancient, 182; 
beneficial upon the whole, 879; power 
its seat, 176, 180: glass, 85; conglomer- 
ate, 85; Islands formed by, 178, 181. 

Volcanoes, extinct and active, 170; sub- 
marine and snbaerial, 170, 178; con- 
stantly active, 180; intermittent, 171; 
In lines, 170; pnxlncts of, 84; amount 
lava firom, 177; namber of; and of 



emptioRS, 171; phenomena oi; IR; 

dynamics of, 176. 
Volcanic rocks, 42, 77. 
Voltsia, 289. 



'WACKV,88i 

Wad, 128. 

Wall, in mining. 821. 

Water, its distribution, 208; m the rocks, 
212; its expansion in ft>eezing, 97; it^ 
agency in the metamorphism of rock% 
211 ; in the production of the igneoua 
rocks, 212 ; in lava, 212. 

Wattes experiment on basalt, 83. 

Waves, their effects, 116; of tiwidatloB, 
117. 

Wealdcn formation, 69; day, 69. 

Wells, frozen, 158. 

Wells, Artesian, 124 

Wenlock shale, 64; limestone, 64. 

Werner's theory of veins, 896. 

Whale, fossil, 887, 840. 

Whim, 898. 

WhiUunday Isle, 164, 

World, very old, 871, 872; had a bceinnine^ 
884; its supposed eternity, 877; tiiae 
of creating not fixed, 854 ; in a fallen 
state, 880 : in a condition of mercy, 8bl. 

Wyman, Proll J., on Kaniceps, 285. 



ToKKTOwN group, 417. 

Z. 

Zbfolodok, 840. 

Zinc, its ores, and situation, 66. 

Zoological provinces, 240 ; classification, 287. 

Zoophytes, 248. 



